: : Peter Dale Scott: 


| forth, with the bridge telling me 
4 
t 
| 


’ 


"Ton! Ixia Bay: Was. There a Cons spi 


7 "Truth Is ites First Casualty: The Gulf” { 


\ 
i, of Tonkin Affair—Ilusion and Reality - 


‘- by Joseph C. Goulden. - . 

A James B. Adler Inc. Book, ° 
published in association with: * ue me 7 | 
. Rand McNally, 285 PP» sc 95 


’ 


- Seaman Patrick N. Park, on the night? 
of August 4, 1964, was. directing the’ 
| gun-control radar‘of the USS Maddox.. 
, For three hours he had heard torpedo’ 
- reports from the ship's sonarman, and’ 
: he had seen, two or three times, the 
; flash of guns from a nearby destroyer, : 
[ the Turner Joy, in the rainy darkness. 

But his radar could find no targets,: 


+1 “only the occasional roll of a° wave as! 


; 


: it breaks into a whitecap.” At last, just: 


big one, right on us...about 1,500 
i yards off the sidé, a nice fat blip. * He 
“was ordered to open _fire;' luckily, | 
| however, not all seamen n blindly follow; 
i orders. : 


| _ Just before I pushed the trigger 1. 

suddenly realized, That's the. f 
Turner Joy.... There was a lot | 
of yelling of ““Goddamn” back and’ | 


to “fire before we lose contact,” 
_and- me yelling right back at. F 
them. I finally told them; 
“I'm not opening fire until know: rf 
; where the Turier Joy is.’*. The Ly 
: bridge got on the phone and said, | | 
\ “Turn on your lights, Turner’ iE 
Joy.” Sure enough, there she was, 
| tight in the cross hairs... 3,500 | 
yards away. If 1 had fired, it: 
would have blown it clean out of | 
the water. In fact, 
been shot for not_ squeezing the. 
trigger. Then people started askingy 
“What ‘are we shooting at. <..2"* i 
We all began calming down. “The 
whole thing scemed to end then. 


{ 
Goulden's fascinating book, which! 


‘has gathered much new information: 
‘about the Tonkin Gulf incidents, sees, 


the experience of Patrick Park as, with’ +. 


yone exception, a microcosm gf the’! 
entire Tonkin affair—" - : ae as 


: ” illustrating the confusion ‘between: * 
!" illusion and reality and the jinclina-,_ , 
tion of man to act upon facts as | 
) he anticipates they should be, vi 
- rather than’ what rational examina-.- FF 
tion shows them to be. The ex- “tf 
( ception is that Park refused to’, 
| squeeze the firing oe oce 
; . ington acted on he’ basis 
assumption, not fact—hastily, pre-' 
rinitoucy. perhaps even unneces | 


Yor spy.. mission for the National Securi- 


ese electronic reaction,” i.e., to, pro-. 


I could have i voke. 


; 
{ 
[ 
ids 


7 mechanism turned on, as if it, were. 


7 January a 


sarily—firing at. an unseen enemy - ed - 
lurking behind the blackness of, E i 


Seaman Park. At times he can ‘be! 


told him in the Pentagon. Even so, se | 


Tesult' is _devastating. It-is now even: 
more clear that the Tonkin Gulf ° 
Resolution (in his words) “contains the - - 
fatal taint of deception.” The Adminis-", 
i tration, had withheld much’ vital ine! |, 
‘formation in formulating the: simple: 
‘story of 
‘which that resolution was" posed 
j through Sener: oe 


4 


Hegait Yohei y set ws 
paca ao J 


Tees Maddox, according ‘to: : MeNa- | 


“mara in 1964, was on a “routine patrol | fF 
* opisk,"” but: was ordered’ to, resume his‘ 


jn international waters.” In fact ‘it was | 
on an electronics intelligence (ELINT) -. 


ity Agency and. CIA. One of its many ° 
"intelligence requirements orders’ was : 
(“to stimulate Chicom-North. Vietnam-. 


the’ North Victnamese into, 
"turning: on ‘their defensive radars so | 
“that the frequencies could. be 
méasured, To this end, between August . 
land 4, the Maddox repeatedly simu-. 
fated attacks by moving toward the ° 
‘shore with its. gun control radar - 


__ Preparing to shoot at” targets. In so . 
| doing, it violated the twelve-mile limit ; 
| which Pentagon officials thought North‘: 
‘Vietnam - claimed’ for her territorial 
waters.? Far from being “routine,” this 
was only the third such patrol in the . 


| Tonkin Gulf in thirty-two months; and - 


.the North Vietnamese had to assess it ~ 
in the context of-a recent US build-up. |’ 
and South Vietnamese threats to carry | 
ibe wa 


eee 


3 
{ 

“unprovoked attack” by! 
i 1} 


{This is a more legible copy o7 ee 
Approved FuRmR@taws¥0x00 IVI: OTARQOKS 1-oog01Rbenceentobocyeu previously. 


misinformation. - ; . 2 f ; 

Not all will, ‘accept. the analogy be- la 
tween Washington . and a_ confused a 

' young seaman, but this hardly lessens | i 
“: the importance of, Goulden’s patient ae 
| fesearches. The author of a book on sh 
AT&T and a former reporter for ‘the! 're 
Philadelphia /nquirer, Goulden has” ‘th 
made good use of his years of experi- ‘at 
ence in Washington. He has not really’! M 
written a “thesis” book; his method is j 4 
to stick closely to official documents: ‘w 
(above all the neglected Fulbright | ‘g¢ 
Committee Hearing of 1968)' and ' ‘te 
first-hand interviews with witnesses the ‘ ‘t¢ 
Committee failed to call, including | P 


re 


' before midnight, a target: “a damned faulted for believing so much what was | | [- | heard North Vietnamese orders to: 


position a defensive ring of PT boats 


a -around Hon Me after the first South- ° 


Vietnamese attack on the North Viet- 
_fMamese islands, as well as speculations . 
‘about the possible link between -the 


_ Maddox and the raids.” 


Near Hon Me on the morning of, 
“August 2 the NSA. technicians: 


, intercepted orders for PT boats to 


_, attack the Maddox. Captain Herrick. 
“aboard. the Maddox cabled to his. 
'. superiors in Honolulu that “‘continu- - 
ance of patrol, presents an unacceptable: 


a itinerary. The Maddox ‘returned to'a - 


/ point eleven miles from Hon Me island, 


| and then heard a North Vietnamese - 


_order for its attack. This was the_. 
prelude for the first incident of August 
is clear both that a North — 


i 
2-it 
t, Vietnamese: attack © was ordered and” 
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‘| the South Vietnamese had for the first | 


According to The New York Times 
(Aug. 11, 1964, p. 15) the Ticonder- 
oga’s Task. Force Commander Rear 
Admiral Robert B. Moore “indicated 
that the destroyer might have been 
two or three miles inside the 12-mile 
limit set by ‘Hanoi for international 
waters.” 

McNamara ‘told the Committee that- 
the Maddox could simulate an attack 
on the coast. by turning on special 
transmitters,- but the Pentagon later 
id the ship carried passive equipment 


a 


~—OGDt} pad, 


a be 


a 
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- WASHINGTON—Gerard C. Smith, the . 


chicf American negotiator at the SALT 
talks in Helsinki, is in a rather feehle 
barcaining position, for reasons that 
are hardly understood at all in this 
country. He is in the position of saying 


tg his Russian interlocutors: “If you 


fellows will please stop what you're 


doing already, we'll promise not to do ° 


what we're not going to do anyway.” 
The history of negotiating with the 


_ Russians hardly suggests that the will 


warmly welcome this sort of deal. But 


_ it is really the only sort of deal Smith 


“major categorics of strategic weapons. 


is in a position to offer. 
On the offensive side, there are three 


‘The most important, of course, is the 


ICBM. This country turned out its last.“ 
Minuteman ICBM back in 1967. The -“"- 


Soviets are still churning out their 
various versions of the ICBM like sau- 
sages, at a rate of more than 300 a 


year, They now have some 1,350 op- s 
*. erational [CBM’s, about 300 more than 


we have. Their biggest ICBM is the 


4 §8-9, which has a warhead about twen- 


“ty times as powerful as Minuteman’s. 


TARGET: MINUTEMAN 


The Minuteman warhead, split into 
three independently targeted vehicles 


_ (MIRV’s) could be used to wreck 


- to dig an $S-9 or other Soviet ICBM ©: 
out of its underground silo. The SS-9 ae 


three — cities. But the Minuteman - 


MIRV’s would not be powerful enough 


warhead, similarly MIRVed, would 
: have the kind of power (about 5 meg- 


atons) necded to knock a Minuteman 


- out of its silo, given the accuracy at- 


: specialists. The specialists have con- ., 


tributed to the SS-9 by the intelligence 


cluded that knocking out the Minute- 
man complex must be the purpose of 
the §$-9s. Since the sma Jer Sovict 
SS-Lis have all the power needed to 
wreck any American city, what else 
can the $$-9s be for? 

The Soviets have about 280 SS-9s 
operational now, and they are now be- 
lieved to be building the weapons at 
a rate of more than 50 a year. John 


_ Foster, chief Pentagon scientist, has 


“said that it would require about 420 -.. 
- MIRVed SS-9s to destroy ‘95 per cent. ~ 


of the U.S. Minuteman force. 
The story is similar in the other 


chief categories of offensive strategic . 


weapons—submarine-based missiles, and 
bombers. The United States produced 
its last nuclear sub in 1966, while the 


Soviets are turAipprovedcor Rita 


NEWSWEEK 
ALSOP . 


WOLF, WOLF | 


oe 


’ subs at the rate of about one a month, <:' ‘ingly naive in certain ways—notably , 


_ We have produced no strategic bomb- ~.. internal communication—are_ getting: 
ers in seven years, and the B-52s are “= pretty sneaky and sophisticated. ae 
' getting very elderly, The Russians are 4) For example, they recently fired a — 
* testing a new, swing-wing bomber. It ::~ new missile at low altitude wholly with-! 


has a shorter range than the B-52, but...) in the U.S.S.R., from Plesetsk to the, 
- with air refueling it could reach targets “: Kamchatka Peninsula, a distance of: 
“dn this country. =p 3,500 miles. They took certain techni- 
_-. . On the defensive side, there is evi- «.”" cal measures that were designed to 
dence-including huge. new radar in- ©. persuade the U.S. intelligence that the 
- stallations the size of several football missile was really a space vehicle. But: 
- fields—that the Soviets are greatly im- intelligence specialists are now unani-_ 
“, proving their existing, 67-missile anti- mous that the missile is a new prototype 
~. missile system. Our ABM_) system; .”: ICBM, a follow-on to the SS-9. 
| which passed the Senate by a single . :. The §S-9 and the other’ Soviet 
“2 vote, is of course strictly on paper—it ve ICBM’s were test-fired over the Pacific, 
=) swill not be operational before 1974. which nate it easy to record the flight 
HS . "pattern, and get a very accurate “pro- 
- POSITION: FEEBLE ae file” of the weapon, including accuracy 
. So what is Mr. Smith to say to the |. and warhead megatonnage. ‘Because 
‘Russians? “Please stop making SS-9s, the new weapon was test-fired at low’ 
“and nuclear subs, and bombers, an ‘ gltitude within the U.S.S.R., its profile 
+ ve wont make an cither, which we : 


“is fuzzy. “We had to stand on tiptoe to” | 
have no plans for doing anyway’? Or: "see it at all,” says one intelligence man, * 


“Please tear down your existing ABM ie “and we didn’t see it very well. 
ys system, and we'll tear up our paper : 


at 


MISSION: PRESERVATION 7 


The fact that it was necessary to! | 
“stand on tiptoe” to see the new weap-! 


plans for our system’? 
Gerard Smith’s bargaining position 


is certainly not hopeless—we are stil 


0 unquestionably technically superior in |“ on fs not a very good augury for the 


“.: gome areas, notably the submarine- “<~ SALT talks, because any agreement: a 
~ + Jaunched missiles. But it is much fee- *’; will have to be based on “national 


2 bler than most people realize. One -.:' means of detection”—meaning, mostly, 
"reason its feebleness is so little under- “*.'spy satellites. But even without stand- 
“' stood is what might be called the. 1)" ing on tiptoe, the intelligende has con-" : 
- “wolf-wolf syndrome.” firmed beyond dispute - that the 
“2 The famous “missile gap” of the 1950s --, Russians have been making really im- . 
‘ = turned out not to be a gap at all, but “| - pressive strides in strategic, weaponry, . 

- an inflated intelligence estimate of So- ,*’and nobody seems to care. wn 
t~ viet missile production. The politicians “Si A subsidiary reason why nobody: | 
.. —Sen, Stuart Symington, for example— '*.' seems to care may be that the intelli- 
<stqvho had_ taken’ the estimates at face ::*/ gence bureaucracy lacks the clout it | 

“value and made impassioned speeches ='s;' had in the days when Allen Dulles or \/ 


‘warning of the danger to American ; | John McCone was an immensely power- 
"" security, were left looking a bit foolish, ~~ ‘ful figure in_ the Washington power 
‘Hike the people who res nonded to the 43!" structure. Richard Helms, the current ra 
boy's cries ot “Wolf, woll!” in the fable, “.) CIA chief, is an able intelligence officer, 


but he keeps strictly out of policy 
questions, and as the CIA has become. 


‘increasingly bureaucratic, its chief mis-: 
sion, as with all bureaucracies, has be- 


"85 now, in response to such facts as 
.=: those given above, there has not been. 
“a peep out of Senator Symington, an 
"- hardly a pecp out of anybody else. 

*. The trouble is that this wolf is real. <::: come its own self-preservation. 

"The intelligence is based, not on esti- “=. But the main reason nobody seems, 
- mates, but on very detailed spy-sat- ‘sto care is, of course, our national dis-° 
ellite pictures. “When they build a .:.':ease, Vietnam. Vietnam has produced 


new missile complex,” said one expert - such a revulsion against all things mili- 
at lunch at a restaurant, “we see it °”.-tary that absolutely hard intelligence 
just as clearly: as you and I can see -« is dismissed as mere propaganda from 
that couple over there.” the military-industrial complex. So the’ 

In fact, the intelligence people are wolf growls and scratches at the door,’ 


beginning to worry. that they may not _and nobody notices. Ferre the SALT: 
be seeing everything quite that clearly. talks will tame the wolf, but it would 


se THO IB wha wed to be a rise be unwise to count on it. 


i : 
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By ROBERT S. ALLEN and . 
JOHN A. GOLDSMITH 

WASHINGTON—It is chan to 

_‘t believe, but Richard Helms, di- 

rector of the niwch-criticized Cen- 

. tral Intelligence Agency, hag be- 


‘ dovecote, - 
A career intelligence officer, 


by President Johnson in 1966. 
‘President Nixon renewed the ap- 
ointment early this year, 

In subordinate posts Helms had 
-Lseen CIA blamed abroad and at 
ihome, for goofs of all proportions. 

* He served under two colorful and 
, Amuch-publicized directors of cen- 

. tral intelligence, gentiman-spy 

i. Allen W. Dulles and ‘hard-drlving 

 fndustrialist John A, McCone. 

tt Now it ds being said — and by 

i {he most critical of the Senate 


doves — that carcer-man Helms” 


| has brought a new respectability 

to the quiet campus-like CTA 

"| neadquarters, in Langley. 

| Exhibit A in this regard 1s Sen. 
Mike Mansfield, Mont., the Sen- 

| ate Democratic leader. Manstield 


\ hag been a frequent critic of Viet- 


 \nam policies and of other aspects . 


-}of national security planning by 

-two administrations. 

For years Mansficld has, in ad- 

y dition, been a lender of a so-far 

<unsuccesstul. drive to ‘apply a 

- tighter congressional oversight 

‘to CIA activities. Yet Mansfield 

i gays Helms “has brought a re- 

. spectability and integrity to the 

.ClA...and given it the kind of 

: standing which it Jacked prior to 

the time he took over. ‘ 

. “I must say, like all those who 
have come in contact with him, 
I have been ‘tremendously im- 

-pressed. I think he is by far the 

-best director the CIA has ever 
T had, Because of Mr, Helmy that 
-agency'’s integrity’ and standing 
“have increased considerably, et 


4 


<Jeast in the congressional com. 


emunity,” pays Menafield 5s. 


Approved For Release 2005/1 1/28 : 


eee Inside Washington — 2 oo 
(CIA's Helms Wins 
‘Senate Doves’ OK — 


vate’s Secret debate on the ABM 


‘come a darling of the Senate . 


with CIA since its founding in. 
1947, Helms was named director, 


ALSO FULBRIGHT — Maneticld 
made those comments in the Sene 


Safeguard system weeks ago. The 
transcript of that debate, censor 
ed and reviewed, was made pul 
lic only last week. CLA data wa? 
quoted by both sides in the secre! 
discussion, but Safeguard oppor 
ents stressed the agency's finding, 
made without further evaluation 


. oY comparison, that Russia had ~ 


suspended work ‘on its antimig- 


- gile system. 


“APPROPRIATE OFFICIALS” . 
= Helms has, always enjoyed the, 
confidence of the rather hawkish 
senior members of the House and 
Senate who ride herd on CIA op» 
erations through special intelli 
gence subcommittees. There. is 
therefore, a real sjgnificance in 
his present high standing among 
the agency's long-time critics, 


| He has, in the fixst place, made 
. it clear that, as the nation’s top 
- intelligence officer, he will pro- 
_lyide the best possible reading, 
‘without blag and without trying to 
‘evaluate events abroad against, 


developments (weapon or other- 
wise) in the United States. In. 
short, Helms will provide the best 
available basis for U.S, policies 


-avithout trying to make them. 


CIA critics were never sure 
that Dulles and McCone were will 
jng to stop at that. ; 

With respect to CIA's operation. 


al responsibilities, those shadowy, 


clandestine activities which have’ - 


: provoked most of CTA's eriticism 


over the years, Helms ‘has care” 
fully lived up to a pledge made 
‘during his Senate confirmation . 


hearings in 1066: 


“Sir,” said Helms on that occas 
gion, “the Central Intelligence - 
Agency takes no actions without 
approval from the appropriate 
officials of the U.S. Government, : 
and they are not in the CIA.” 


: After more than three yesrs, 


CLA's critics are beginning to bey 
eve dim a hs te ce er oo shan h 
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is But the innovation that raised § 
INTELLIGENCE: phe he Washington Gas the appoint 
= a eas - . ment of Ray S. Cline, 51, teran Cl 
@ Our Mian at Siaie “officer, to head ne Rares GF Tatelli 


. ; . " and Research in the Depart 
Over the years, U.S. intelligence opera- gence ANC partmen 
"tions have aaften cae ie aa ns sion ae ee ena 
that the cloak did not know what the papa diate ey tales : 
"dagger was doing, Within the vast i State William evens, places & GIA han 
“. - Jocking network of agencies that make UP. in the sensitive State Department intel 
what is known as the ised ite ligence post for the first line: The Ad 
= . ministration knew that hostile propagan 
* dists would cite the appointment as livin 
: proof that the State Department is rea 
ly run by the CIA. But when Rogers sq 
* - out to replace the present head of t 
- intelligence section, Thomas L, Hugh¢ 
; (who has been posted to London a 
‘ minister-counselor), he was looking for; 
professionalism that was available only 
“ Within the intelligence community itself. 
“Rogers wasn’t trying to turn the State , 
Department into another spook house,” 
said one official, “But the intelligence | 
bureau was too much of a library and. 
clipping service, and he felt that State” 
_necded sharper and more imaginative, . 
- work.” eo 
‘Invention: With Cline at the helm, ' 
State is likely to get what it is looking for. + 
‘He holds an impressive set of credentials. . 
Born in Anderson, Ill., and educated at. 
Harvard and Oxford universities, he first, 
_. came to Washington as a crypt-analyst in’ wes 
1942 and has subsequently served as. . ce 
chief of the national-estimates staff (the of : 
key CIA group that produces the famous * 2 
“country estimates” on which much of , 
U.S. forcign policy is based), chief of the: 
i ibn mec eat eee secnon eres aoe of ; 
; ‘ ‘ 1. > , the huge China-watching complex in Tai-; ~ 
Cline: ‘Betwixt and between “wan a most recently, the CIA’s man in . ae 
coordination have played a key role in Bonn, In the shake-up that followed the . f oe e : 
every major intelligence blunder—from Bay of Pigs in 1961, Cline became dep-.N" ,: 02" 
Francis Gary Power's wayward U-2 flight uly director for intelligence—one of the a oe 


| munity,” intramural bickering 
a qo Fy coe 


ie alin 
at 


to the Bay of Pigs. Now, however, the | four top deputy slots in the CIA. When . 
Nixon Administration is moving quietly to ' John McCone left the agency, Cline NV... 
sort out the lines of communication. . came within a hair of becoming CIA di-._ 
a Senior Administration officials reject : rector. Just before the CIA dispatched . 
words like “overhaul” and “shake-up” to : Cline to Bonn, he bluntly told MeGeorge : 
describe the changes in the intelligence : Bundy and other top Johnson aides that. //. 
© community. But the effect has been the » McCone's successor, Vice Adm, William: / 
‘same. Operating with a minimum of fuss, '‘ Raborn, was ineffectual at his new job. A." |. 
the White Louse has given a new look to few months later, Raborn was replaced’, = 
the top echelon of intelligence personnel, | by the current CIA chief, Richard Helms. : . 
installing new chiefs at the supersecret : To every assignment, Cline brought an 
National Security Agency (which con- : intellectual bent seldom found in intelli- « 
centrates on monitoring radio transmis-: gence operations. The real invention of - 
sions and breaking codes) and at the, modern intelligence organization,” he...” 
Defense Intelligence Agency (which said recently, “is the awareness that its. 
‘evaluates information gathered by the: takes scholarship—that more 1s required - 
armed forces). Secretary of Defense Mel-; -than chasing fire trucks, I’m not a cloak- « 
_vin Laird now has a “Special Assistant for and-dagger twirler. I want to explore rel-- 

. Intelligence,” Assistant Secretary Robert evance in social science terms,” ~ 
_ F. Frochike, who among other things con-: Even for a man of Cline’s expertise and . 
‘trols all the budget strings of the Penta- experience, the new post—which carries | 
a gon’s manifold intelligence activities. On with it a seat on the U.S. Intelligence 

o~<J 


top of all this, Mr. Nixon had Central Board and the hush-hush 303 Committee fieee a * 
, Intelligence Agency director Richard that rules on complex operations—will : 
Ielms—a man of exceptionally high stand- have its pitfalls. “State wants me because ',. ' °° * 
ing in the Administration—set up a top- they figure I'll monitor the CIA better,” . Pe 
level interagency committee to supervise rade Cline, oe ie past : Gelghted af ae 
the over-all a pier ion alresa ures within of ve ecause_they thin repre-. ioe ; 
‘the oe ae ovals SBP Ree be 2 hale ited: Aib- 00904 1600110006-7 
me eh noe“ sore of betwixt and between oie sh 
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_ larly those with jobs outside ; 
. the ghetto. 


‘ estimates that 42 per cent of watts 


Mestre 


POPUL ANE, 
OR: FINTAN 
bo 249,132 
S - 407, 
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Lack Of 


Fourth of Series — 
By PETER BERNSTEIN 
Wathingtan Bureau, The Oregonian b 


LOS ANGELES — In Watts) shin has led to creation of a 


SS are relatively uinibus service, which has 
<9 


traveling even 2) nojther fixed routes nor 2 fixe 


as | 
A 


Adequa 


L rea | 
USOnclces 


Sioa 


short distance is a costly el-yoq schedule, It picks people that a bus rider traveling an |Volpe. 


p at their homes and dvepsinour has access to only a> 
them off where they work. third of the j 


fort for many people, particu- sy 


‘The minibuses 
survey|Jargely by the 
! Labor Community Ac- 
Watts houscholds do not have tion Committee to shuttle men 


A California state 


- ‘ears. Many families with cars. and women to the Santa Moni- 


_ any degree of predictability. 


: ble mass transportation sys- 


. ways nor comawiter irains. It 


“subsidize its private buslines. 
- Consequently, bus service is 


- steer clear of Watts and other 
poor Negro neighborhoods. . 


cnet 


Suan’ “ 


bri, ened somewhat. 


: geles 


‘half hour, It costs 30 cents. 


+ -transfers an 


‘that last spring the Southern: 
- California Rapid Transit Dis- 


say they do not operate with’ ca and Long Beach plaats of 
“Douglas Aircraft Co., one of 
the major empleyers in the 


Los Angeles area. 


The twin improvements are 
the outgrowth of recommenda- 
tions the McCone Commission 
made to former Gov. Pat 
Brown in its detailed investi- 
gation of the 1965 Watts area 
is the only major city in the zi 
country which. refuses to. 


Yet, for nearly a hali-mil- 
Jion persons living in predomi-’ 
nantly Negro southcentral Los 
Angeles, there is no dependa- 


tem. 
The city has neither sub- 


headed by John A. McCone, 
former,dizector of the-Centr 
Intelligence Agency, devoted 
van ettire chapter to the trans 
_ portation problem. 


bad. Taxicabs, which are 
found eisewreve in ihe cily, 


: ‘ “Our. investigation,” the 
New Light Seen commissipn_ said,, “has; 
: Since tie 1963 riots, which 


focused attention on the ghet- 
goorio’s plight, the outlook has 


fact that the inadequate 
costly public, ‘transporta 


ago to inject new life into the Gener peanuelea as south 


public transportation system: ““Tpis Jack of adequate 


as part of an effort to improve ‘transportation’ ‘ mf ; 
“ ie portation handicaps ‘them 
job opportunities for poor peo in seeking and holding robs, at- 


ple. tending schools, shoppi 

g . pping, and 
As. a result, several thou-lin fulfilling other needs. tt has 
sand ghetto residents today had a major influence 


are getting to work on a DeWcreating a sense of isolation,. 


| government.subsidized buS|with its resultant frustrations,: 


route from Wetts to Los At-lamong the residents of south’ 


International Airport. | pie 
The 15-mile trip takes about a pay priate eat pare 


But before the new route 
opened under a $2.7-million, 
federal grant to California, | persist. . 
the trip ler three bus]. 
cost three times 
as much. é 
More significant is the fact] tation. | 
Details of the problem were 


trict agreed to continue the 
bus route without financial as- 
sistance. ‘Today up to 17,000 
persons ride on it each weck. 
ae is at icast Gay sitet 
ty that the bus yes 
establish new ei tha 
‘own, 


"Tie thricoe Initiated 


‘portation consultants 
‘contract to the state. 
Transit service 


under 


RO Mele Are ativan? wee 


lof Los Angeles is “essentially 
‘inaccessible’ to Watts resi- 


rlante 


, Mm tie 
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The federal-state partner: |, the fae 


{mont directly 


have been used |available to someone driving 
non-profit a car. | 


iot. | 
The biue-ribbon Ay MeCone travel 16 miles from Watts 


‘four bus transfers. 


brought ‘into clear focus, the| Los Angeles area is that it’s 
and|so spread out,” 
tion|'F. Hibbard, director of the 
"teurrently existing throughout federal-state trans portation 
federal and state authori the Los Angeles area seriously| project. “If you don’t have an 


. ties joined forces three years Tostticts ‘the residents of the| automobile you're just ground- 


‘and this view reflects his long 
|years as a staff member otf- 
in the state utilities commission. 


made public a few wecks ago|taking steps to expand 
jin a report by a group of trans-|fledgling minibus service. 


a al : _ ones 9: pry nat ee 
Public Transporiaie 
' eT Cee Te) > bs nA TA) 
any Watts hesicent 


be ; : . 
onsuitamis lay Cijcentral Los Angeles. Details 
; much unemploy-| of the plan were jointly made 
on the inade-|nublic by Housing Secretary 
They assettiGeorge Romney and Trans- 


portation Secretary John oe 


Vhe 


muate bus systen. 


OD 


ob opportunities" xs a starter, the govern-, 
ment. gave $70,000 to the Watts, 
; Labor Community Action, 
For example, a bus pas-| Committee to operate an ade 
senger riding from Watts tO} ditional 10 minibuses for six 
downtown Los, Angeles, a dis- months. Today the ll-passen3- 
tance of 10 miles, must trans-| 4. sinis are being used for 
fer from one private bus line| | oy p outings as well as to 
to another and pay two full take people from their homes 
fares. The trip costs 53 cents Sule | 
one way, and possibly even!” Further exp sion of the) 
more if the rider necds tO}. com will depend on how 
‘transfer to a third bus to eich money Congress ape 
travel elsewhere in the down- propriates in coming months 
town area. “ye ? a‘ 
Likewise, it takes almost a ote, demons: 


two-hour ride on three buses; Tm any event, fe deral a n A 
‘state transportation of fcials 
the employment hub inti ccom agreed that the minibus’ 


Santa Monica. Even worse, a is rice operating without fix- 


fl 


ees of egie hes eee 
bus trip to Beverly Hills, SE ice. Fes 38 
where many Negro .women, —- NOE see 

nesti equires ; : oe 
work as domestics, requires; As the service expan ds, $0, 


too, will the 


—_ 


“One of the problems in the| 


says William is being tested in a slum area 
‘top transportation 
i'foresee 
lbuses or other com 
icles: will be. used . for public 

\transit in most cities and sub-. 

\urbs. mis. of iE at iors wat 


ed.” 

However, Hibbard believes 
the transportation problem is. 
net all that bad. He is a civil 
engineer, not a_ sociologist, 


That some residents spend: 
up to a quarter of their week-| 
ly income on bus fare is un-| 


fortunate, he. says. But he 


Four -years later, however, i aad “You can't haul people 


or. nothing — it costs moncy. 


many of the same problems|In this city, .two transfers 


‘aren’t unreasonable. Some 


Bus travel still is slow, un- people even have to make 
predictable and expensive, It)three and four transfers, but 
is a continuing source of irri-|that’s the way the system 


operates.” 
Even so, the government is 
the 


Last May, the government 
announced tentative plans to 


1 | leaves |expand the -unorthodox mini- 
something to be desired," the!bus service throughout south-- 
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_ that the House tax reform bill would ralso 


§ 12258 


presented irrefutable evidenco of the impact 
tho House tax reform bill has already had 


_on their functions. 


Their capital improvement programs cane 
not be initiated. Their bond issues have been 
authorized but the bonds cannot be sold. 
Bods they have already Issued aro rapidly 
depreciating in valuc, causing considcrabioc 
losses to their holders. ° 

These witnesses reminded the Commitice 


only $80 million annually in revenucs for 
the Federal Treasury through tho tax on. 
their bond interest. Then they enrefully dem- 
onstrated that State and local taxcs would 
have to go up by $200 million a year to pay 
for it. 

State and local tax structures generally are . 
regressive—they fall more heavily on the 
poor than on the rich, Sales taxes, property 
taxes, gasoline taxes—these are tho. levies 
that would need to be hiked at State and 
local levels to pay the higher ylelds demanded 
by purchasers in anticipation of a Federal 
bax on their bond interest. These are the. 
taxes that hit harccst at the poor, 

Tased on the testimony we received, tho 
Comunittee on Finance concluded this morn- 
ing that the provisions of the House bill tax-- 
ing State and locni bond interest constituted 
n very ineficient tax reform and should not 
be enacted, Tho Committee is hopeful that 
tho action it has taken on this subject will 
restore confidence to the tax-exompt bond 


market and enable State and jocal govern- .- 
ments to get on with the important work of 


improving services and facilities for their ~ 
own citizens. 
ARBITRAGE BONDS 


The Committee agreed to retain that pro- . 


- vision In the House Tax Reform bill which 


would tax the interest earned on so-called 
“arbitrage bonds.” However, tho provision 
was modified to make it somewhat more ob- |, 
jective, 

Arbitrage bonds are bonds issucd by a State 


- or local government, the proceeds of which 


aro reinvested in higher yleld Federal or 


“ 9" eorporate securities. 


The Committee felt that State and local 


governments should not use their tax ex- 
empt privilege for the purpose of gaining o 
higher return on other investments in this 
day of record-breaking interest rates, 

The Committee action consists primarily ‘ 
of the addition to the bill of a definition ot 
the type of bond to which the House Dill ree 


= ferred but did not identify. It 1s made clear 


in this definition that bonds issued by a 


- State and local government to provide funds . 


for the financing of residential housing, 
sports facilitics, airports, docks, wharves, 


_ mass commuting facilitics and park facilities, 


air and water pollution control facilities, 
sewage or solid waste disposnl facilites, or 
for facilities of the local furnishing of elece 


.. trle energy, gas or water would not bo treated 


as arbitrage bonds, and the Interest on bonds 
issued for these purposes would romdéin tax~- 


-exempt. These are the purposes for which an 


exception was provided when Congress acted . 
last year to tax the interest earned on indus- 


' - “trini development bonds. 


.- which In the future would require that indi- 


. JEPORTING OF TAX-EXEMPT INTERFST 
The Committee also agrecd to @ provision 


‘viduals and corporations receiving tax-cx- 
empt State and locnl bond interest must re- 
‘port their bond Interest on their tax returns 
for statistical purposes only. . 

This will provide information as to where, 
in the Income classes, interest on these bonds 
ia reecived, This will indicate whether thero 


-are individuals with large amounte of this 


ineome who are avolding the payment of any 
Trecaral taxes, 

Toudny this Intorent Is not reported on tax 
returns for any purpose. No one knows who 
recolves this interest at the presont ime and. 
this gap in our knowlodge has lod to coonaid« 


variety of issues.” 
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of County officers. These dedicated officials 


erable speculation that these bonds are pure 
chased primarily for thelr tax exemption. 
The stotistical knowledge gained by re 
quiring that tax-cxempt interest be iden- 
tified on the tax return will permit 0 more 
national' discussion of tho question of 
whether these bonds are used primarily as o 
tax-avoidance device. . 
Tt is certainly truc—although tax-purists 
are unwilling to concede it—that the pur- 


_chaser of State and local bonds have already 
_borne o tax, a tax in the form of a lower 


return on their money. 


ANTIWAR DEMONSTRATIONS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a. 
carefully orchestrated tide of voices is 
now rising throughout the country de- 
manding what amounts to immediate: 
withdrawal from Vietnam. I notice that 
these self-appointed spokesmen no 
longer even mention the need for reci- 
procal moves from Hanoi, They want 
the United States to- withdraw now—- 
whatever the consequences. They cast 
aspersions upon the Thiecu government, 
and they demand some kind of coalition 


that will admit to power the very sub- 4 


versive elements that the United States, 

South Vietnam, and our allies have been 

struggling acainst for many years, 
Even though some eminent persons 


have lent their names to this protest . 


movement, it is very disturbing to exam- 
ine the makeup of the groups that are . 
actually doing the work. Coordination. 
of the activities is being done by the 
New Mobilization Committee To End the 
War in Vietnam. The Washington 
weekly, Zuman Events, has revealed that 
the steering committee of "New Mobe” 
includes such people as Arnold Johnson, 
the public relations director of the U.S. 
Communist Party; Irving Sarnoff, an 
identified Communist who took tie 5th 
amendment before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities rather than 


- say whether or not he was & Red; Sylvia : 


Kushner, a radical activist in her own 
right and for many years the wife of 
Sam Kushner, who has served on the 
Communist Party’s National Committee . 
and as Los Angeles editor of the People’s 


World, the west coast Cornmunist Party. | 


newspaper; and Otto Nathan, charged by 
the State Department in 1955 with 
having been a German Communist who 
has a “consistent and prolonged adher- 
ence to the Communist Party line on a° 


The steering committee also includes 
Dave Dellinger and Rennie Davis, two: 
of the people now on trial in Chicago on 
grounds of violating the U.S. antiriot law 


during the 1968 Democratic convention. ° 
“red Halstead, an avowed Trotskyite, is 
“also included, along with Robert Green- 


blatt. Human Events says that Green- 


“ blatt’s bias was revealed last year when 


he went to Paris bearing a letter of in- 
troduction from Tom Hayden toa North 
Vietnamese, a Colonel Lao, The letter 
from Hayden introduced Greenblatt as 
a trusted worker in the couse and ended 
with this thought for Colonel Lao: “Good 
fortune. Victory.” 

Mr. President, this New Mobilization 


‘Committee is working hand and glove 


with the Vietnam Moratorium Commit- 
tee, and does not attempt to conceal its - 
relationship. I am sorry to say that cere 


ve ey 
4 by hs ‘ 
ra 
eS vi oe : ta Mee RES ow 
foe . ‘ . “ 


-other words, for every two “doves” in his ° 


- military conduct of the war. Bo Ss 
- ‘This study was conducted by the sur-" ">. 


“ Michigan, one of the most prominent | 
such institutes in the field. It must also be . -- 


. present attitude, rather'than’an attempt .. 
to predict how voters might react In a - - 


“ campaign. There is no doubt that the - 
proponents of this campaign against the '. 
‘Vietnam war are secking to manipulate 
public opinion, and to influence the 
“course of events with regard to the war. 


7 


tain Members of this body are vigorously . 
supporting the Vietnam Moratorium 
Committee. Perhaps they have not ex- 
amined its relationship with the New 
Mobilization Committee. I hope they will” 
do so and withdraw from this effort. 

The New Mobliization Committee does 
not hesitate to propagandize onenly for 
the Vietcong. It is viciously anti-Ameri- 
ean, Theodore White has quoted 5am 
Brown as saying the following: 

Wo've recognized the true nature of the 


_ United States. Wo saw the United States ate" 


tack: Cuba, it attacked the Dominican Re- . 
public, it attacked South Vietnam. The Com- 
munists are now o fragmented force; the 


United States is now the great imperialjst- +. 


ageressor nation in the world. 


This 1s not a peace movement. These” wee 


people do not direct any antiwar pro- 
tests against North Vietnam. They at- 
tack only the leaders of the American 
people. 

The mood of the country is outraged 
now at the conduct of the war, but I 
warn that the country will be even more 


‘outraged if we surrender. The con- |: 
sequences will be so terrible for the peo- ~ “ 


ple of South Vietnam, and the blow to 
American credibility will be so great that 


_the balance of peace among the great 


powers may be irreparably dislodged. 
_Mr. Fresident, we must not misjudge 
the temper of the Victnam dissent. As 
reported recently in the Washington 
Post, a thorough study has been con- 
ducted of the supporters of the senior 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mc- 


_Cantay) in his bid last year for the 20 _* 
Democratic nomination in New Hamp- 


shire. ‘The opinions of the Senator on 
Vietnam are well known, It was a great 


. surprise, then, when this study showed 


that his supporters backed a harder line 
against Hanoi by a 3 to 2 margin. In a 


camp, there were three “hawks” who.” 
were disgusted that the policy of the 
Johnson administration declined to seek 
victory in Vietnam. Although the news | 
media played up the young supporters 
who were eager to project a liberal and 
radical image, the bulk of the Senator’s | 
support. came from those who were deeply 
disturbed over the artificial and unrea- *.. 
sonable restrictions placed upon the' 


vey research center of the University of © 
noted that it was a study of past and 


future election. : ee 
We are now in the midst of another 


It would be disastrous if Hanoi—or our. 
own leaders—misread the nature of the © 


‘discontent of the American people. Just 


as the news media misread the nature of 
this discontent last year, there Is today | 
n calculated attempt to misrcad and mis-- 


_ interpret the situation. ; 
- . Let there be no mistake, The American 


people will not accept surrender, They 
‘will not agree 


~ 


a oe 


ad 


Z to discard tho sacrifice of 7 ees, 
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The first of Standard of California’s 
mammoth new supertankers takes to the sea; 
the S.S. John A. McCone can lift more than 

a million-and-a-half barrels of crude oil 

for delivery to refineries around the world 


ow 
t. 


ez SO TENe cae 
i epi at 


SMILING skipper of the new supertanker 
3s Commedore Renato Lepri. 


oe TEP Em game I IM ME 


The first of Standard of California’s ‘ 
1970-size supertankers successfully ey Bes 
| completed her maiden voyage . Pe 


| recently. The 212,000 dead-weight- 
ton §. $8. John A. McCone delivered 
1,500,000 barrels of Arabian crude oil 
to the Pernis refinery at Rotterdam. 
Lifting her cargo at Ras Tanura on 
the Persian Gulf, the huge vessel 
moved on a course that took her 
around the southernmost tip of Africa, 
up through the South and North 
Atlantic and into the English Channel 
to Holland. 
The 11,200-mile voyage was made in 
30 days, with the McCone making an 
average speed approaching 16 knots. 
Completion of the trip came 
approximately five months after 
christening ceremonies at the Kockums 
shipyard in Malmo, Sweden. The 
vessel is named for the nationally 
known industrialist and former 
government official who is chairman 
of the board of the Joshua Hendy 
Corporation and a director of Standard 
of California. 
The McCone is a beautiful big ship: 
1,037 feet stem to stern, 160-foot 
beam, with a draft of 62 fect fully 
loaded (24 feet greater than the Suez 
Canal). Sleek she is not, nor is she 
intended to be. Her beauty lies in 
the functional lines of her modern 
marine architecture. 


THE COAST of Sweden falls behind as 
-the S.8. John A. McCone moves into 
North Sea waters for sea trials. At right, 
the big tanker completes her maiden 
voyage at Rotterdam, bringing in 1,500,000 
barrels of crude from the Persian Gulf. 


1S 
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: $ Roger Hilsman. To Move a Nation, The Politics of Forcign 


Policy in the Administration of 


r 


sor at the Columbia University 


School of International Affairs an-! 
‘alyses several aspects of the late: 
U.S. President Kennedy's foreign | 


policy, in the elaboration of which the: 
author took part as Dircctor of the 
| State Departments’ Bureau of Intel-! 
jligence and Research, and later as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far 


Eastern Affairs. 
The preface points out that the 


book is based on documents, inter- 
views, talks and reminiscences, but 
that the author prefers not to disclose 
; the sources because they were confi-: 
dential, The book, however, is of great. 
interest, as it sheds additional light! 
on a short but unique period in mod-_ 
ern U.S. history. ; 
the author shows how foreign policy’ 
decisions are worked out and adopt- 
ed. In the United States many depart- 
ments and agencies deal with fo- 
reign policy questions, including the 
tate Department, the Defence De- 
partment, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Disarmament and Arms |. 
Control Agency. As many as 16 gov-|! 
ernment agencies directly deal with 
jorcign policy matters, and another 
twenty are more or less involved. 

The author writes that such. a sit- 
uation offen leads to “abusive 
-valries... between the government 
agencies engaged in making policy, 
‘and even within a single agency dif-]. 
ferent factions battle, cach seeking |. 
allies in other agencies, among the 


tie 


‘members of Congress, from interest 
associations, and among the press” 


:(p. 8). 

Accordingly, the author maintains 
‘hat although, under the Constitution, | 
_the U.S. President is given great pow- 
ers and is the sole foreign policy au- 
thority, in reality he can rarely issut | 
an independent order even in a field ; 
which is supposed to be solely within | 
his competence. : 

The author deals at length with the, 
influence of the C.;.4, on the clabora-- 
tion and implementation of U.S. for- 
eign policy. He shows hAppkotveid-F 
telligence is becoming 
with the diplomtic service, which is: 


Internat 
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New York, Doubleday and Company, 


In the first chapters of the book, - 


- ufacturers, 


Tly connected with the N.A.M.; the Eco- 


intertwined ; ; 


kes U.S, 
y and How? 


John F. Kennedy. Garden City, 


Inc,, 1967, XXI-+602 pp. 


N his book, Roger Hilsman, prt as a cover by the C.1.A. and] conflict and accommodation similar to 


mititary intelligence agents working 
abroad. The author writes that the 
C.LA. is concentrating “the resources 
and instruments of foreign policy—the 


‘means to gather information in its {decisions within a single nation, re- 


agents abroad; the means to analyse | 


‘information and develop policies and' gotistion, and bargaining as well as 
; Proposals in its research and analysis 


sections in Washington, and the, 
means to implement policy with a 
whole range of instrumentalities, ‘ in- | 
cluding C.1.A. station chiefs with their 
capacity for high-level representa- 
tion” (p. 77). 

Al the same time the author is un- 
able fo conceal the fact that U.S. for- 
cign policy is ultimately determined 
by monopoly capital,- whose spokes- 
men hoid key government posts con- 
nected with elaborating and im- 
plementing foreign policy. He writes 
that President Kennedy too selected } 
his cabinet members with due regard 
to their connections with , influential 
monopely-capital groupings. The Pres- 
ident, for example, appointed John 
McCone, a multi-millionaire and meim- 
ber of the Republican Party, to be di- 
rector of the C.I.A. because he wanted 
“to make ihe conservatives in busi- 
ness, in industry, the military, and 
Congress feel that they and their for- 
eign and defence policy interests 
would be represented” (p. 571). 

The monopolists do not act through 
their government spokesmen alone, 
but also through a wide network of 
-businessmen's organisations, includ- 
ing the National Association of Man- 
a union of the largest 
firms and corporations whose share 
‘of the country’s industrial output to- 
tals as much as 66 per cent; {he U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, which is ‘close- 


nomic Development Commitice, and 
various funds and institutions. They 
all regularly submit to the govern- 
ment their foreign policy recommen- 
dations, mainly on economic matters. 

The author also deals with U.S. for- 
eign policy planning and its  short- 
comings. He writes that the “plan-: 
ning” is usually done by several gov. 


Rates ea lie iAH 


GAG REPS 1-oos01R¢ 


sar 
|Intelligence and™Research, 


‘Saigon on the other. 


‘Republic and Indonesia. He believes _ 


‘invade Cuba in 1961 was a mistake, 
|and puts the blame partly on State 


of DOH 


by the State Department’s Bureau of | 
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the White 
House and the headquarters of the 
Special Forces in Fort Bragg oa 
the one hand, and by the Pentagon 
and the U.S. military headquarters in 


On the whole, the author regards 
U.S. foreign policy as “a mixture of 


that in domestic polities’. That view 
makes the author come to the conclu- 
sion that “the business between na- 
tions, like the business of reaching 


quires techniques for persuasions, ne- 


for manipulating power” (p. 552), 
The Kennedy Administration contin- 
ued to pursue U.S. imperialism’s glob- 
al policy, which it had inherited from 
the Truman and Eisenhower Adminis- ~ 
trations. In that context, President 
Kennedy gave much aftention {fo the 
establishinent and consolidation of the 
U.S. ‘Special Forces for suppressing 
the national liberation movements. To 
coordinate that work, President Ken- 
nedy set up an inter-departmental 
“counter-insurgency" committee under 
General Maxwell Taylor, and a “coun- oe 
ter-insurgency” course was organised | , 


‘in the State Department; all those who ye He ike 


were being sent to the “unstable” 


‘argas of the giobe had to take this 


furse, no .matter how high they 
ranked. 

The author then gocs on to analyse 
U.S. policy towards Cuba, Laos, Vict- 


nam, the Congo, the Chinese People's 


that President Kennedy's decision to 


Secretary Dean Rusk. “If the State j 
Department and the Sccretary stood fe 
up strong and clear against the plan,” 
the author writes, “then he, the Press 
ident, would have a choice” (p. 32). ’ i 

In one section of the book, the au- ar 
thor analyses the events which took - 
place in the Caribbean in late 1962. 
He describes the distribution of forces 
in the U.S. Administration and its 
means of solving the crisis. He admits 
that the crisis was settled peacefully 
owing, to some extent, to President 
Kennedy's stand, and that it taught 
him a lot. It was only after the crisis 
that the President gave more consid- : 
eration “to the ways. of “a lessening ee 
of tensions in the world and a détente s+ 
with the Soviet Union” (p. 224). ms 

The author deals at great length soe 
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Clash Between ha arn nel ae Social echt vi Teh 
Baldrige Comes -to Light. 


iecrremuee” By VERA GLASER and Leite Clash With Tish aa. . 


ww ‘ aie 
o MALVINA STEPHENSON 2 | °y) 
Knight Newspaper Syndicate t The memos also expose the long-suspected 
_ The private papers of former First Lady Jack- - 42 ‘and bitter. clash between Jackie and her social - 
’ ie Kennedy disclose a somewhat different person -; “secretary, Letitia “Tish” Baldrige. B 
fie the vain, self-centered, extravagant and at’: = When: Tish destroyed all of Jackie's detailed «- 
‘ times ‘ill-tempered woman portrayed in the ‘directions for the glittering Kennedy entertain-". 


“ tattle-tale book by her former SOCAN Mary : ‘| ments, the First Lady’s sense of history was 
assaulted. Jackie found the action “mystifying 


-” Gallagher. “ 

“ : and infuriating” and accused Tish of “calculated + 

ie Revealed here for. the first time are direct -* * destruction,” 4 
5 * excerpts from the First Lady's verbatim inside-’: Although Jackie tried to control what second : 


:the-White- House corr espondence, Her memos . the public, she wrote, “ I have never sent out one" 
; were written to express herself with no thought of . memo that I would.have minded the world seeing | . 
' forming a public image. “ the worst thing I have ever said is apes the 


: -” Axehbishop of Canterbury’ swite? ee : a 
" e. oe ; 
She worried about drunken behavior by Whit TUactha tw aatie memicnnn nobaiaee: 7 a 


-| House guests, about possible damage to the Red The memos do confirm Jackie's extravagance, — a 
‘Room rug, and about demeaning the aes ie : ‘reveuling that she spent $15,000 on clothes in a” 
oN cal by possible’ use on cigarette packs, © = ' | -,; three- month period, : 
~ t i a ne Rather than trim her wardrobe,‘ tho First. 
‘ Reveali Ing Memos °° - ” Lady cut back on food and liquor, according to the - 


‘ ‘he memos of Jackie Kennedy, now Mrs.: " Gallagher accouat. 
The economy also happened to jibe with Jacke. : 


: Aristotle Onassis, reveal human: foibles and pet: “ " je's idea of White Houso decoruua, 


“haps some unattractive qualities. a “Liquor often flows tco freely here,” she ~ 
But on the whole Jackie comes across—in ner . wrote the housekeeper, “and I find it as abhorrent . 
“own words and in her. most unguarded . to hear a reception turning into drunken laughter * 
; histicated, with. asense. a5 I do to hoar loud jazz crashing through the iast + 
ee wally es an a House 7 , Room, No one should ever get drunk in the White : 
Sy OLY BAG Feear: ; 4° House; so will you sce that at stag affairs and:: 
When Jackio directed her staff to refill half-" oficial recoptions—especially the Judiclary—- 
; , empty ‘cocktail glassas” and pass them again, she -. liquor flows much more slowly. : 
meant it, but when she added: “Even ifafew’ “People should get one drink immediately, - 
” people do get hepatitis,” it was her way of tossing have to do a little wailing or beckoning for a- 
» off a quip iene one and really make it almost impossible 
; or them to have a third.” I think that is fair’, 
Tagging newswomen ‘harpies,”” Jackie gaily’. : They can have a good time and not get drunk. 


Che stationing ‘‘a couple of aides with bayo-.' .“,,. Only exception for this would be that 
;’ nets near them all through the next dinner.” “"'eultural fund raising party where tho more they ‘ 
i. “They have a heck of a nerve,” she said of a’ «have to drink the more tables they siga up for. 

‘. cigarette company, “plastering the presidential .. “At the staff party I want them all to have as” 


*” seal, which should be treated like the flag, all over ° ! ‘mauch es they want — as good a thing as possible : 
: their cigarettes. Please put a stop toitatonee.” =. because I really think they liked it last year... 
‘} For this party please remove all good ash trays. | 

: The memos reveal a female toughness when ” 4 


‘ Jackie felt called upon to protect her children, «" . : Callous About Hepatitis - - 


‘Caroline and John, or the trappings of me can / "Por our private parties and for any other. 
; dency. ~ occasions where guests may leave glasses, wander 
. She professed not to “give a damn” about - off, and order’ another drink, I suggest this: Tell ' 
‘ Vaughn’ Meader’s best selling record spoofing the | butlers a fale snare whieh look x relatively untine 
ek “ Q ished and don't have great lipstick marks on tho * 
f , Kennedy family, but called ed bis came edge, just fill them slightly, pass again — even if ae 
4 the children at are concerned,” ae - few people do get hepatitis. ©» 
- as ce “Also make drinks weaker at our partics. As‘ 
Approved For Relea Boe ine agi - 
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Jackie admitted in a note to ieee tener ‘Anne 
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An le a eee 

Li IG | S 1 Teint tue, Lae ys, tet 

ad iA | ve wisndes OF ‘Gabon cg were, 
; “first found out o Oct. 14. 196 : Mis 

‘and that Press et Kenn : 


t 
CeNG Oj _ tonly heard of it on Oct (© + ne 
Uy | . “T have a letter from the Cin ee 
‘Director John McCone stating “ 

» « ‘that on Aug. 22 he had sech 

tg = | President Kennedy and had ad- 

isis vised him that there was evid- 

ence the Russians were bringing 


‘ Conley News Service missiles into Cuba,” Lazo 


WASHINGTON — A. promi-( Said. 
nent free Cuban lawyer-author IIe claims Kennedy refused to . 
ds waging a determined attack believe the report because of 
on what he calls the legend that Russian assurances that while 
the 1962 Cuban missile crisis they had such powerful long- 
was President John F*, Kenne-| range rockets, they did not need 
dy’s “finest hour.” : .| to place any, on foreign soil. -. 
Dr. Mario Lazo, who wrote the "president . Kennedy believed 
- well-read “Dagger in the Heart. “only what he _wanted to, .be- 
American Policy Failures In ieve,” J.azo said, © until it was: 
Cuba,” has dedicated himself to}. t°° late”. ms 
ee ef liberation of Cuba; ESCAPE MADD 
and to pul the missile crisis into|".- Lazo practiced law in Havana’ 
ne Oe ee ves is the proper) for 35 yeneselie vas alegal rep= 
Seen Pers pecriye: yasentative of many, government 
Despite his 70 years he is en- “and private organizations. ee 
gaged in a vigorous writing and} He rescarehed his book for 
lecture program. seven years after he escaped 
This is vital,” Lazo said In| from Cuba. When it emerged it 
an_ interview, “because in 1972! reached conclusions diametri- - 
there might be another Kennedy; cally’ opposed to ‘official’ “vers 
_ (Sen, Edward Kennedy, D-! sions of the missile crisis. y 
Mass.) running against Presi-/ Far’ from beilig a-great victo- 
dent Nixon, and he will be doing ry claimed by the Kennedy ad: 
so on the John F. Kennedy im- gninistration, it was a “calami- 
age. It has to be debunked.” “> tous' defeat,” Lazo argues, be: 
VERSION CHALLENGED. cause i‘ left a protected sane 
; : tuary. for communism, . miles 
Lazo, American-born, was pea ‘the American. mainland, 


. once a prisoner of Fidel Castro “4; erates F 
; “without time limit and without 
and was under a death sentence 41., consent - of “other: nations 


following the 1961 Bay of Pigs, .__. eee 

« fiasco. * ' involved.” * aM aieaas 

ve ed grea REET EA ACUTE In exchange for the withdraw- 
He challenges the official ver- al ‘of the missiles, he. charges; . * 

_ Sion?of the Cuban missile crisis President ‘ Kennedy agreed: to 

"~~ as depicted by -the late, Sen. withdraw’ «American: missiles 
Robert Kennedy in the'‘book; from. Turkey 9 Italy. $s, ane 
“Fourteen Days,!sennntmtes Britain, 024 a Sees wk 
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By Drew Pearson 
and Jack Anderson 


he late President Xenne-linrough the Donner Founda 
ws orders to keep the Peace 


have been quietly abandoned. 
The new Peace Corps head, 
dynamie, otyearold Joe 
BZlatehford, came to the Nixon 
Administration from Acclon, a 
ivolunteer organization that 
thas accepted money from at 
jleast two CIA fronts. 

i President Kennedy was 80 
idetermined to disassociate the 
: e Corps from the Central 
that he 


rf 


niclilzence 


Peace Corps divector, Sargent 
Shriver, to permit no Maison 
Dotween the two agencies, 
Carrying out these instruc: 
tions, Shriver issued specific 


try directors in Latin America 
not to associate with anyone 
from Accion, because it was 
operating with the guidance of 
the CIA. 

Now Acclon’s former execu- 
tive director nas been put in 
charge of the Peace Corps. 

Blaiehford was Tecom- 
mended by Pepsi Cola presi- 
dent Don Keadall, who js pres- 
‘ident o2 Accion. It was largely 
Kendall who persuaded one of 
Wall Street's most distin- 
guisned law firms in 1063 to 
accept Richard Nixou as sen. 
ior partner. Thereafter, Nixon 
traveled around the world 
representing Pepsi Cola, . 
~.&ccion las..dona .oma_aits 
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tion and the Free Labor Com- 
Corps free of any CIA tainti mittee. 


dion 
Nixon law firm and appointed 
Nixon’s law partner, Milton 
Rose, 
directors, 


placed Blatchford as Accion's 
exceutive director, admitted to 
this column that Accion has 


Donner Foundation, 


donation,” he added. “No one 
has said or done anything to 


Foundation did not act with 
Accion's* 
mind, I believe the correct 


iN racraa tl AD ; We qu 
New Peace Corps Gi 


standing: volunteer work in {ities in the Cheyenne helicop- 
ter prograra, the Army can- 


Venezuela, Brazil and Argen 
tina. However, it has received 
indirect CIA’ ~—s financing 


Kendall also got a coniribu- 
for <Aceion from the 


to <Accion’s board of 


Terry Holcombe, who re- 


received $50,000 from the 


“Wo would accept another 


convince me that the Donner 


best interests in 
theory behind Shriver’s orders 
for Peace Corps volunteers 
not to meet with members of 
Accion was to insure that Ac- 
cion did not become a threat 
to the Peace Corps.-I think 
Shriver was looking out for 
his own skin.” 

The president of the Donner 
Foundation, incidentally, is 
Franklin Johnson, a forme 
CIA official. 

Note: Despite the CIA talnt, 
Blatchford is highly regarded 
as an able, aggressive adminis- 
tratoz.: 


Canceled ‘Contract 
Less than two weeks after 


this, column exposed irregulax 


combat helicopters, Lockheed 
stands to lose $500 million in 
production profits. ° 


Mendel Rivers, the ezar of the 
House Armed Services Cor 
mittee, blocked an investiga- 
tion Into the Cheyenne pro-| 
gram last year, Marller, Lock- 
heed hak : 
monument to Rivers.in North 
Charleston, S.C. as 


asked Rivers to investigate the 


that an Army document, re- 


wasn't any investigation.” 
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“So that is the situation,”: 
declared Rivers wiih finality. 


i ar “Now, at least we got tac 
ed its contract with Lock Cheyenne.” 


e “oe 
ced for the produotion of the “Gina Blick aieath nie SbiRee 
tlons to the Cheyenne on tne; 
House fleor, Rivers . had 
Speaker Jean McCormack 
siep down from the rostrum to: 
“eitie the matter, s 
“Where tie national interest 
of our country is concerned,” 

if lam 


We reported that Rep, 


intoned the Speaker, “it 
pfoing to err in judgricnt, 
helped erect ajwould rather err on the $100 

lof strength ... i am willing 
to follow the leadership of tac 
gentleman from South Caro- 
\lina (Rivers).” 


skyrocketing Cheyenne costs; On previous occasions, Me- 
a year ago. He cited the fact!Cormack has joxed that he 
and Rivers have their own pii- 
vate political party. with a 
mermbership of two, 


It now looks as if Rivers ana_ 
McCormack were really pro. 
: tecting the interests of Lock- 
later returned to his same heed, not of the country. ‘ 


desk at Lockheed. Featae oo : 
ote: The snow-maned Riv 
But Rivers, who has favored rers and his chief counsel, Russ’ 


1 j j A 
epaserva i oe Laie Blandford, run the Armed 
stused list ‘to Pil "1 Services Committee in an ar. 
refused to sisten to suice, bitrary and arrogant manners 
“T was elected to run this/They make the 2.ti-billion- 
Committee; i will handle it,” |dollar weapons decisions after 
Rivers snapped. “So Idid han-}mere token consultation with’ 
dle it, and I called in my chief|the membecship. At hearings, - 
counsel, I called in Mr. Bates |other members gre given only 
(Massachusetts Congressman} five minutes to question wit- 
William Bates, senior Republi-|nesses, Rivers keegs an alarm 
ean on the Committee) ...|clock on the rostrum ‘o let 
We handled it, and there/him know when the five min. 
utes are up. eas 


_ “Right. said Pike wearily...) aaas.. antemecure Bacscatac Tans 


i 


New York’s Rep. Otis Pike 


lated to the Cheyenne con- 
tract, was signed by former 
Assistant Army Seeretary Wil- 
lis Hawkins, who came to the 
Pentagon fromi Lockheed and 


fe. 
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CHARLES HORMAN 
‘Mr. Horman is a free-lance writer based in New York. 


In the middle of April, there was an almost complete col- 
lapse of morale in the world of public television. Some of 
the events which precipitated the crisis were barely re- 
dated; but, falling as they did within a short period of time, 
they combined to persuade the working producers that 
their interests were not being represented in public TV's 
corridors of power. For a couple of weeks, real life in edu- 
cational broadcasting skipped along like a particularly hec- 
tic script from Mission Imtpossible—the plot included such 
elements as lifted documents, midnight meetings and im- 
_Passioned phone calls, 
Out of this turmoil has come a happy result—the for- 
mation of the first producers’ organization that is’ more 
interested in political than in bread-and-butter issues, After 
‘only two weeks of organizing, the Association of Public 
; Television Producers includes more than 90 per cent of 
ithe men and women who produce programming for na- 


jtional public television and a smattering of the producers ° 


from affiliate stations in San Francisco and Boston. 

For years these men and women had been flying to 
Appalachia, Mississippi and the universities to record the 
discords associated with social change. In mid-April, those 
forces came home to them. The men who filmed organiz- 
ers have become organizers themselves. The ideas they 
have dealt with profcssionally—community control, par- 
ticipatory democracy, colicctive action—suddenly de- 
scribe their own desires and situation. . 


Where they go from here js uncertain, Although they 

have been influenced by the community organizers they 
have filmed, they certainly could ‘not be characterized as a 
Movement group; they are not that young or that radical. 
But they feel the same tremors which are shaking other 
professional groups around the country—tremors which 
were also evident at recent meetings of the American Phys- 
ical Society and at the March 4 “work stoppage” at 
M.LT. It is not just the young, the poor and the dispos- 
.Sessed who want power to shape their lives; it is everybody. 
The association was organized fast, and it is obvious 

to its members that it could splinter just as quickly from 
“a variety of internal disputes over program or tactics, 
So far, therefore, they have been cautious about describ- 


‘ing their plans. Recently, however, they issued a state- ; 


ment on three issucs—all of them important. 

(1) Annual funding. Aluiough many people have talked 
about the necd for “insulating public tclevision’s funds,” 
the Corporation for Public, Broadcasting is applying to 
Congress, once again, for financing on an annual basis. 
There is a good political reason for this; no one in the cor- 
poration thinks thai, given the mood of the Congress, it 


director of national affairs for the corporation, says it 
hopes to submit a plan for long-range funding to the Con- 


gress later this ycar (ultAgyphomacwnanmeleaspcAQhG1 HAR dchdArRbUPAdr) 0901 Ry 


of success) but the Producers Association says that the 
time is now. . 


A as etl Nett tate 
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Jack White, president of N.E.T., recently told a mecting 
of the affiliate stations that: annual funding would turn’ 
public tclevision into a “domestic USIA.” The members 
of the Producers Association agree and will lobby, before 
‘the public and Scnator Pastore’s Communications subcom- 

mittec, for immediate long-range financing. 

(2) Board membership. “The people appointed to con- 
trol public television under the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting,” says the producers’ statement, “do not now 
fully represent the pluralistic socicty they are charged to" 
serve; the board should include men and women diverse, 
‘enough in background to faithfully reflect our pluralistic 
socicly.” 

One N.E.T. producer—not a spokesman for the group 
—put it more vividly: “The corporation’s board was 
rigged by the Establishment. It represents the narrowest 
kind of political and economic interests. It’s a little mili- 
tary-industrial-financial complex all its own. There is cer- 
tainly no one black, poor, or young on it. We could make 
- the most incisive films on carth, and it wouldn’t matter. I 
don’t think they'd ever get on the air.” 

(3) Direct censorship. The producers fear the vetoes of 
a new panel, about to be established. This is the Public 
- Broadcast System, an offshoot of the Corporation for Pub- 

lic Broadcasting. Its role is to, assign time slots on the 
‘interconnected network lines, If the panel assigns you a 
time slot, you are seen by everybody (who watches public 
television). 1f the panel—for whatever reasons—does not 
assign you a lime slot, the program is not secn on national 
‘public television. Thus, the members of the Public Broad- 
cast System have virtual power of censorship over pro- 
“gramming, if they choose to exercise it. “We are con- 
.cerned,” says the Producers Association, “that this board 
‘will be no more representative than the board of the Cor- 
‘poration for Public Broadcasting and no better: insulated 
from governmental and special interests.” 

Those are the association issues: but its significance goes 
far beyond them. An organization which has so quickly 
‘gained the allegiance of the vast majority of working pro- 
‘ducers is a powerful force, and its greatest power could 
‘be deployed inside the networks and local stations. It 
-might—though. so far it has not—throw its weight toward 
= opening up new areas for documentary or news investiga- 
tion. (For example; big business which, with the exceptions 
of two PBL forays, remains virgiri territory for both public 
“television and the commercial networks.), 

There are other possibilities. The association might take 
in lower-level employees in public television or move into 
‘ the commercial networks. It is conceivable that, had such a 

group existed several years ago at C.B.S., Fred Friendly 
might have won his battle with Frank Stanton, and the 
_public might have seen George Kennan's testimony before, 
the Senate Forcign Relations Committee instead of a sixth 
-rerun of / Love Lucy, 
Only a month ago, the Producers Association 
- would not have been possible. Even now, it is difficult to 
belicve that virtually all the producers from the Public 
| GOGGQSIMORRG Zoome t0- 
‘gether in one room'and agreed on anything. That they 
‘agreed on something important is almost mitaculous. 
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“ An Exchange on tho Missile Crisis 


* The truth is they are readily available. “But why were 


00110006-7 


not plotting a surprise attack. 
that the conclusion was a major point of photographs 
‘the memo, and the President's plans and .I have a long ana 
actions were based on the judgment that my book and reach some conclusions tha 
the Soviets were nor planning a surprise -Stecl should have found interesting. Fo 
attack, To quote again from my book example (page 186): “It could reasonably 
"(page 201), “The Soviets did not put be atgued that the U-2 flight of October 
missiles in Cuba with the intent of using 14 found the missiles at just about the 
them in a military sense any more than the. earliest possible date...” I do believe that 
United States put Minutemen ICBM’s in’ it could be scasonably so argued, but my 
‘Montana with the intent of using them." own conclusion is that they could have 
And there ure many more, elther ‘mis: been discovered at Icast two weeks carlier, 
quotations of straight inaccuracies. It was , but probably not much more. “Given the 
On the questions of quotations out of | not “shortly after assuming office’ that , vagaries of the weather, (page 190) it 
‘context, consider the following. Stecl Kennedy learned there was no missile gap, + would have been a fantastic stroke of luck 
{ writes: “What happened was nothing less but in late summer, 1961, following an if convincing photographs could have been — 
y than a failure of intelligence, ‘a failure,’ in intelligence breakthrough. And: it was not ‘ obtained before September 21... " The 
_Hilsman's words, ‘not of rationalization, from U-2 flights and Penkovsky that we ‘decision to fly the U-2 was made on 
but of imagination—a failure to probe and | learned, as Steel. asserts. U-2 flights were Octover 4, and the subsequent delay was 
| speculate, to ask perceptive questions of never made over the Soviet Union after ; at the operational level Time was com 
+ the data, rather than of explaining away ‘ May 1, 1960. And a moment of reflection’, sumed in planning because of the SAM’s; 
, the obvious." ” ,on what Penkovsky’s job wus would reveal -! there was postponement because of weati- 
But turn to my book, to the conclusions how unlikely it is that he .would have’: er; and there was a disgraceful squabble . 
cof my chapter, “The Intelligence Post- known. Sinve Kennedy did not know there tween the Air Force and CIA as to wh 
Mortem: Who Erred?”, where one would . 


not made carlicr?” Stecl asks 
lysis of that question i 


To the Editors: 


As one who on occasion has been an 
admirer of Ronald Stcel's writings, 1 was 
dismayed and saddened to read his review 
of Robert F. Kennedy's Thirteen Days. it 
is ill-informed; there are gross inaccuracics; 
_and several quotations are so wrenched out 
of context that the result is simply the 
‘ opposite of truth. And his overall judg- 
j ments and conclusions ate sometimes not 
:only questionable as scholarship, but naive 
stand simple-minded. 


f. 


he ‘ 
was no missile gdp until fate vnummer. {sould fly the plane—all of which is fully V 
‘expect to see my final judgment, and what - although he may have begun to suspect ‘documented in my book. The point is 
tdo you find? “Given the inherent difficul- - 


ties of espionage and the special circum. . 
stances...it is probably something to be 


it-he could not have decided after the 
Vienna mecting, as Stcel would have it, to 
let the Soviets know by way of Roswell 
Gilpatric’s speech. Gilpatric gave his speech ° 


‘simply that Steel’s misuse of quotes, his , 
tinaccuracies, and his rhetorical questions 
jleave the reader with an impression of 
{mystery and possible’ conspiracy—yet the —_ 


LS NL 
et ree lL 


: d of that th issil i : 
ae aie eae: sweets ee ee October, and the facts are that the; {facts and the answers to Steel’s questions 
1962, it seems to ne ies be miarked:! decision to make the speech was made in - Jare all laid out in a book he has read—or 
. ) + : . 1 
down as a Victory for American intelli- See eae tea ha “Mean er Heasy-quctes (rom: 
€) ence-and a victory of a very -high order.” | |. , x = 
ge Nee ens Sat euiclly ie oo Dalle of ' while reports kept Mowing in. from agents: at is against this background of mis 
-what Steel says my views are, Where did ‘side Cuba that missiles much longer than quotation, inaccuracy, and suggestive thet- 
yhe find the quote he cites? He found it jn 7 5AM's were being delivered..." There “i orc that Steel’s major conclusions must be 
San earlier part of the chapter, in a “were in fact only two such reports, as is | judged. 
‘discussion not of American intelligence in {fully described in my book, which hardly :; One of these conclusions is that the 
the Cuban crisis, but of a small sub-unit of j dustifics the suggestive phrase, “Nowing. e Kennedy administration was caught “Mat- 
:CIA involved in shipping intelligence, and | Still another quotation from Stecl: !: footed” in the Cuban missile crisis, and 
“the “failure”? | speak of was the failure of “There were available [for diplomacy} not |! that’ the reason was that the administration 
«this tiny sub-unit to report to higher ‘only the Soviet ambassador and the famous rt “could never figure out why: the Russians 
authority that two of the ships bringing |“hot line” direct to the Kremlin, recently «+ might find it advantageous to put missiles 
arms to Cuba had exceptionally large ‘installed with such fanfare . . . "Yet the ‘iin Cubs." Yet the evidence on both counts 
“patches and were riding high in the water, ‘truth is that the “hot line” was installed |) js in the exactly opposite direction. As 
indicating space-consuming cargo. The sub- tafter the crisis, and partly as ee result of it. i! described above, a study of the dats 
‘wnit had not reported these facts—which : There are many more pieces of mls- | indicates that if the decision to My the U-2 


were suggestive, but not decisive—because Information or inaccuracies, but one more |} that discovered the missiles had been made. 
‘will suffice, Steel says McCone “immedi\/; two weeks carlicr, it might have Giscovered 


‘these ships, one of which had been built in | ; ; , 
Japan, were designed for the jumbering ‘ately ordered the entire island photo nothing at all This is not being caught 
“flat-footed.” And there is other evidence. 


trade; and since the Soviets were short on _graphed.” In fact, however, McCone had no 
ships, the shipping specialists thought it ‘such power. The decision could be made j In my book, for example, in discussing the 
only natural that they should be using ‘only by the President on the recommenda- ii failure of the shipping intelligence unit to 
these, and so saw no significance in the ‘tion of a high level committce. McCone ;| report the fact that two of the ships had 
‘reports. The part of the quote Steel left ‘attended a meeting of such a committee at I large hatches (mentioned above), I wrote’ : 
out was the crucial part: “The fact that which there was discussion of the fact that ;; (page 189): “All that these reports could = * 
the shipping specialists did not call these ia thomboid-shaped area in Western Cuba [jedo, no matter how seriously they were 
facts to the special attention of their ;had not becn photographed for a month, ;; taken, would be to increase sensitivity in 
intelligence superiors was clearly a failure, | The SAM's were most nearly operational in ,j Washington to the possibility that the .. 


But it was a failure not of rationalization this part of Cuba, and the discussion .ii/ Sovicts would put missiles in Cuba. But the 
centered on the risk to the U-2 of making \\/ people in Washington, as even the public 
a surveillance flight, and the possible con- © statements of the time show, were already 
sequences if it were shot down. Never- sensitive to the point of nervousness, 
theless, the full group decided to recom: President Kennedy made several public 


..- and so on. 


( 
t 
{ 
Pecan Stecl quotes my description of a | 


memo, ATID _ the ie Bae! . | mend to the President that a U-2 be flown, | Statements warning the Sovicta He inst> 
Gromyko's meeting with the President, i, providing great care be taken in planning | tuted special sccurity precautions con- 
‘which argued that y j cerning intell 


ny Sovicts would 


‘sume from what wa RAFOY ee ‘AichRRIERSE aps joHs RPP 21.9090 


und in earlier mectings with Dobrynin, that oy orations, Steel also uscs the technique of 


7 \ 
Kennedy knew about the missiles Stecl i.e grave question, implying that the 


igeace on offensive weapons. 
ROD O4dN0ORed on the subject in 
every Congressional hearing that had even 
L.the remotest connection with Cuba, And 
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“Zeneral David M. Shoup, 
‘ States Marine Corps, has set forth his views on “The New American’ 


Militarism” in the April issue of the Atlantic. His statement, some-, 


what reminiscent of the warning sounded by President Eisenhower 
against the power of the Military-Industry, Combine and coming as 
it does at the peak of the ABM debates,. has stirred up considerable 
comment, Shoup’s message is that “the cult of the gun” is ready to 
lead us into war whenever and wherever the cultists “suspect Com- 
munist aggression.” The obvious index of the military’s ballooning 
influence is, of course, the Defense budget itself —$45.5 billion in 
1960, when General Shoup became Marine: Corps Commandant; 
over $82 billion ten years later. But the momentous meaning of 
Shoup’s essay lies elsewhere, in what he does not say, in what he did 
not know how to say, in what he seems not to have observed. 

General Shoup, who retired in December 1963 as a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, never made the New Team that has been riding 
high this decade. With his Congressional Medal of Honor and his 
‘guiet dignity he was one of the old ‘school. Like the other Chiefs of 
Staff of his time —Lemnitzer, White, Burke and Decker—he was 
attle-trained, competent, old-line. His and their era came to an 
end with the change of Administration in 1961, and specifically with 
_{ the abortive invasion of Cuba, Shoup was. a member of the Joint 
_Chiefs of Staff at the time of the Bay of Pigs, as was Gencral Lem- 
" nitzer, but they never participated in its planning. The invasion cast 
the peacetime military forces in a role for which they were unpre- 
pared, When it misfired, some believed, or hoped, that ClA-directed 
paramilitary operations would be shelved, that a lesson had been 
| learned and firm restraints placed on the gung-ho enthusiasts for 
counter-insurgency. They were wrong. In the wake of the disaster, 
President Kennedy appointed a review board (Allen Dulles, Admiral 
Burke, Robert Kennedy, and Maxwell Taylor). General Taylor, who 
had left the Army to vent his displeasure with things as they were 
and to write The Uncertain Trumpet, here found an outlet for his 
energies. When the Bay of Pigs hearings were concluded, President 
Kennedy mace Taylor his Special Assistant and Adviser for Military 
matters, Both the young President and the ambitious general denicd 
that this assignment would 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But the insiders knew 
ctter, knew General Taylor, knew he was more a 
CIA-type operator than an old-school military man. At 
Fort Bragg’s Special Forces Cente 
Cavalry Mobile Divisions at Fort Benning, 

forces began to be formed. 
i From his position close to t 
lor rapidly cemented relations bet 
lements of the Army. General 
Army) replaced General Charles 
as deputy director, Central Intelligence. 
replaced the old master, Allen Dulles, as direc 
Army was drastically reoriented; “Green Berets 
Air Cavalr 
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/ Forces officers were on special 
\/ CTA. or had had assignments with 
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c Derense Depa 
in both military and civilian roles. General Taylor to 
over as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Lemr 
zer having completed his tour. The man who h 
stepped down from the Army in a huff was back, b 
ger than life and in the number one job. The Arn 
CIA example spread like wildfire. The Air Fo 
rushed to create its own Special Air Warfare ur 
from assorted remnants of the Bay of Pigs resourc 
The Navy created its own version of Special Wart. 
units in its SEAL teams and others. With General T: 
lor it was “Get on the Team” or get left behind. 7 
new President and his brother had embraced the c 
cept of counterinsurgency; the New Team was. re: 
to meet the challenge. 

General Shoup and the Marines were not on t 
team, Although the regular military forces had 
highest regard for the Marines as experts in Spe 
Warfare, the Army-CIA enthusiasts passed them 
The emerging team prided itself on its readiness 
perform anywhere in the world, “wherever and wt 
ever we suspect Communist aggression,” as Gen 
Shoup says. To repeat, the vital force in the new n 
tarism was not the traditional military. It was not t 
who spearheaded the “massive and swift invasioz 
the Dominican Republic in 1965,” to which Shoup 
fers in his Atlantic article. It was the CIA-Spe 
forces elements which opened the door, and were t 
followed by the regular military, after basic decisi 
had been made. Even the Marinc colonel who ope 
early:contacts with Dominican officials in Washing 
and later in the Dominican Republic, was work 
with and through the CIA representatives, no} 
the military. : 

CIA, as used in this connection, is the operatic 
organization, not the intelligence structure, and 


infringe upon the authority of the Chair operational organization was and is well-pl. 


throughout the government. Farsighted Army offi 
years ago saw the value of travelling the CIA re 
for contacts, special techniques, and the mystique | 
went with working in the backrooms of military 
‘tivities. Lt. Gen. William E. De Puy, assistant, 
ichief of staff, first served with CIA as a deputy d 
lsion chief in 1950 and 1951; Lt. Gen. W, Ray 
\Peers was chief of CIA clandestine bepeiing in 
and the head of Western Enterprise, CIA cover 
Taiwan from 1951 through 1953. Assistant Secre! 
of State William Bundy started Syria cA on the 
‘telligence side, wandered over to Defense, then 
State, where his specialized training was put to- 


units ascended to prominence over con-4 Robert Komer went from CIA to the White Ho 
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Sy WARREN yIOGE et 
“New York Post Correspondent t 
WASHINGTON — The South pt me oat Rater | Son mn 
American shim project founded”. Another foundation basking f ACCION staff and ‘peace 
by President. Nixon's appointeas, Accion, the Ottinger Foendation!’ corps volunteers work together 
‘to head the Peace Corps, Joseph: had marginally: Implicated in now im corormunity development. 
TH, Blatchford, was plackballed , the exposure of CLA ‘conduits; work in Venezuela, The imtrigue 
by the Peace Corps two years : while a third, the American In-} of Maren, 1967, is apparent 
‘ago on the assumption—appat- ‘stitute for Idrve Juhor deyelap-7 over. , oe gh ened ie 
jently an ay bia ai ees Te O Gd SEOR train-} Platchford, 34, starved the; 
manced by CIA money. | ng program in Latin America, {program in Venezucla in Sep: 
f Peace Corps volunteers in had often been accused of col \ tambor, 1961 with 60 vohintecrs.; 
‘Venezucla were instzucted by loboration with the CTA. : * Pe is a Republican and. ran! 
ho Washinet Satire ay page 7 : . * i pee 
pie Washington office tp March, “CFA Conduit - | unsuecessfully for Congress last: 
,1907, that they were to have}. Perhaps. the mast suiiieiiiae | ae Sosy oo He ss.expeetod 
| 


; 
i 
; 


ino further dealings with repre: | appearing | organization « giving f 7 easy confirmation and) 
y im ae eee . = Tae 16 ona 
Ysentatives of Blachford’s pro}: ‘prants to ACGION was the Wily Sheet ore RAs ae : a 
rect, ACCION (Ameriean for iam H. Donher Foundation. 3 Deace ne ee i are : 
; 
: 


iComim unity Cooperation in! truth, however, the foundation Peace COPS. aisha 
1 Other Nations). , was: only one arm of a jarger ae Perrare 

At the time, the Peace Corps] foundation of the same nae, 
and ACCION were cooperating! and it was unconnected with the 
in training yoltunteers for com CIA. a te : 
munity development in Cavacas.| The parents group's other 
Then word came to the corps| arm, the independence founds, 
airector in Venezuela, Benry} tion, was a well-known conduit 
Wheatley, that all contact was between the CLA and -the Na-t 
to end. te . vw 3 tonal, Student” Association. 


fi Prom inat point ‘ SON (Peace. Corps (apakeigators’ Way 
i sosgages from A ay ce anh | plore iteneett tar ar’ 
i phoned FACSSABeS : h Peace” Have niissed this distinetion and 7} 
Vrepresentatives to the * Ba oe ah { 
‘ 0d } | taken. action against ACCION -! 
‘Corps went unhcedea. - ‘ : 
; Caras as a consequent. i es 
© Reached at his home in Cara : 8 
Lane Wheatley denied the re. - Peace Corps anxicty over poss) 
ee ae cre: preakdown “sible CLA contamination arose, 
Iport. “J know of no reake ae Ld 
bg any kind,” he said BOW vat the outset of former director : 
3 a 7] i e ! : eh " % ‘ ie 
‘Other sources, 1rom oth sides Sargent Shriver’s tenure, Cons: { 

, 

{ 


, issue, corroborated: the | cious that Communist propa: 
hear 3 ; ewe fie tganda would cast the Peace Ri 
\ rr ve eame at & time | COFPS as a. Spy operation tot 

ae aie troversy over eX: discredit it, ne’ secured from } 
- pile co involvement in President Kennedy 4% verbal | 
SORE ee oe aaa! eh hp atc” agreement that agents. would | 
Alomestic institutions. he Peace | pe barred fr om mixing sate thee” ae 
Corps, nighly sensitive from StS }.onmteers~ or involving : them- Pa og! Seer na ‘a 
inception to attempt at subver" | solves with the corps in we ea an Dar 
-sion of its purpose by the Amel] way, | pei Toe 
a Saas . Kennedy followed this Up by ‘ e, i 
: ae ony oP} ordering CLA head Allen Dulas |v. 
i ae . . AB ee nig successor, Johny . / 7. 
L enough it is not clearly estab- See eaee Ore tne ae 
ished why the: CORES singled reement was kept by the agency. 
‘ACCION in its campaign to keep th | this sacuinnee 4 
its own program sanitized, sev- ie MA er pene se 
eval features of Blatchford’s Shriver a we anes Pere 7 
clon. ‘es 4 the ineu od ; ES aa, sa eh ce . 
row + 1 ranks. ; ‘ nT hal ae ; ener 
Wirst, ACCION was funded in| ding to the exert F 
jarge part by American bush. AceOr NACCION ie 
NeSBeS pased in Venemicla. at ie ies ae 
Aimong the foundation’ support. | ume ‘ele Gala. that aS a piri § 
ine 3h WEN peveral which Legue| at ay sanded 720), AOCION | 
Janly backed highly conservallve ig pavtiontar} y susp mek oi a! 
eee ole BPS Wea ringe. of lia, bb thevefore overcompens{ vs Be Ee 
orld oben eee dor Relea Bi 05/AAy Ads 91A PSPS. 400 90480 wed 7 
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Hull $20’is currently represented by. 


“SSOCAL'S NEW 210,000 DWT SUPERTANKER TAKES ° 
. SHAPE IN SWEDEN; DUE IN SERVICE THIS SUMMER 


~ 15,000 tons of steel fabricated in 80- - 


“to 100-ton sections in many areas 


-: of Kockums Shipyard in Malmo, 
' : Sweden. In a matter of weeks this 
will grow to about 30,000 tons, pre- 


i 


i eisely shaped, fitted and fabricated 


into a mammoth vessel capable of 
: lifting more than a million and a half ° 


| 
: | barrels of crude. we. 
| Hull 520, due out of drydock by.” ; 
"i the end of March, will be christened : 
- the S.S. John A. McCone, and will be «.: 
‘running through her sea trials just « 
“one month later, Her crude-carrying 
service on the Company’s far-ranging,' 


worldwide routes starts this summer. _ 


“2 "The 1,037+foot long, 160-foot wide - 
"vessel is the first of. six such giants. 


recently contracted for by the Com- : 
pany. A seventh ship will be operated.’ 


+ under charter. All seven will be in 


- service by 1971. 


‘ 


The great size of these vessels is the _- 


“+ key to their efficiency and economy. 
_ They can carry crude on the Middle. 
. East-Rotterdam route, for example, . 


_ for about 30% less than yesterday’s 
“supertankers.” a 
Standard of California’s new tank- 
_ers range from 210,000 to 214, 000 


1 deadweight tons. 


Today’s supertankers are designed 


more or less for a certain range of 
* routes. For the Company's current =.’ 
‘long-range supply patterns, tankers ...0°° 0° 
in the 200,000 dwt class have the most, “"" - * . 


efficient _and_profitable_capabilities.; 


\ ah The New York Review of Books 


Ende exalt For Release, abba TR Benne a ooneARNReRROE BP RRA cosomTET 
Soy Saline drawn around Cuba, “I fell,” peeessury, were .the doves; Iced by. 
© Thirteen Days a - vd Robert Kennedy wrole of those ter pRobert~ Kennedy ‘and Robert Meg 
ee Robert F, Kennedy, § oe Sap erible moments, “we were on the edge Namara, and including | George “Ball,” 
with Iniroductions-by Harold - yy i fot a precipice with no ‘way, off.... Roswell | Gilpatric, Liewellyn ‘Thomp- 
* Macmillan and Robert Ss. ‘MeNamara iPresident Kennedy had initiated’ the son, and Robert Lovett. - ’ : 
«Norton, se4 PDs "85. 95 mt _ ts +s course of events, but he no longer had’ Dean, Rusk, for the most part, | 
retowald Sear 2 ne a A are control over them.” Faced with this ‘avolded. taking*a stand, “or even attend. 
: : ea ‘plockade,, the Russian ~ ships turned ing. the sessions. The Secretary of 
re was. a time, in “Khrushehev's mene backy and‘ the first crisis was | sur- nan 
vorable” phrase, - “when: thy, + smell of mounted, No moré missiles could get ae ee ened pe Ne 
burning . mung 0. the, gira’. Robert into Cuba, But «ayhal of. the - oncs*yesiog and frequentJy could nol attend 
Kennedy's ugcount of “those - ‘thirteen already -there that Russian technicians our meetings." it would be interesting 
days in (962 -from October 16, when, ‘were vinstalling with, feverish haste? 49 Know ‘what’ these dulics ‘were, | 
the and his brocher were presented with President Kennedy © wus determined ‘Ropert Kennedy “does not elaborate, ¢ 
bproot: that the Russivhs were secretly (hat they had to be removed immedi- ‘although he does offer the further 2)". 
“a huilding. long-range missile - bases ,in #tely, “and on Saturday, October . 27, intriguing, aside, tat...Segretary Rus areas 
: _ MCuba, until, Qetober 28, when the-sent his brother to tell Soviet ambas-, vamissed: Prysident, Kennedy's extremciy * 
a Kreailin agreed to dismantle them --.sador Dobrynin “that if they . did not wimportant mecling with Prime Minister; 
_ shows the view from the inside by ane Femove those bases, we would remove Macmillan , ‘in Nassau’).because of 4 
. fof the key participants.. Writien wilh: them.” The Pentugon, prepared for an diplomatic dinner he felt .he should, 
« y.eeonomy und directness, Thirteen Days: air strike against: (he, buses and an | attend. " That was the mecting, ofc. ; 
ue is a valuable historical document with’ invasion . of Cuba. * ‘The! expectation, " ‘ will remember; . where President Kens. > | 00" 
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\ 
“ 
‘4 


“Call the elements of a Uirilern =: Robert Konnedy,,wrote, of wit fateful, nedy agreed to help out Harold Mace; Bae 
oa This short, terse memoir—bloated by Saturday “was, a. military, gonfrontar, millan , (author. ‘of .one of the twos, . 
Sl the publisher with superfluous intro. HOR: by. Tuesday.” tray tts a “Introductions to this‘ volume) on the; 
. * ductions, photographs, and documents | os. ae as = aha? is eve: of the British clections by turning : 7 
< \(—does not, of course, tell the whole ; Atal tie So's: sover Polaris missiles to Britain after the, eng UE 
- story of the missile crisis, There is at e. know, of course, how: it turned, Skybolt fiasco that had ernburrassed,! le : 
* sood deal about the events leading up}: “oul. ‘On, Sunday morhing the messuge. the Tories, De Gauile, predictably,. was . eee 
“to the crisis that is gone over too: veame through that Khrushchev would : ‘furious, declared that Britain’ still val. : 
lightly. or deliberately clouded ees, withdraw "the, missiles - in: ‘return for a‘‘ued her lrans-Aulantic ties above ner, eens 
“The ylash of personalities and ambiva=), US «pledge not to'-invade" Cuba. Ken-s European ones,-and vetoed her- entry. oe 
‘Jent” motives is muted and, the tone; favdy had pulled off the greatest. coupjnto the Common Market. The Nassau,’ , 
* rather detached. But behind the meas-, of His eureen=the first. and ong Wopes- accord was a colossal error of judg- A, 
“ured prose: we see the spectacle of the last: military’ victory of the’ nuclear “ment ‘that: an astute Seerctury of Slate Ze 
ee rational minds swayed by passions ang, Sti. Not a shot was fired, ullhough we: ‘should have been able to prevent—had | 
the euphoria of power, governmental - came a pood deal* closer to, war than she not been too busy: pileoe NG diplo- 
“machinery breaking down ‘into’ the’, Most people realized at {he? “time, ort, patie cinnelay, F i cot oe 
.. struggle of individual "wills, sid ‘deci: Ahavercared to think about since.’ a ay Some of the hawks were, of course, + Sa ats es 
” “sions affecting the future of humanity... It was a Victory not only over": ‘the predictable. It is not surprising that the : 
"LS made by a handful of men—the best of: Soviets, but over many. of Kennedy's: Joint Chiefs of eLaihtie eager to us 
“whom were not.always sure they were. OW): advisers. who favored: a more: cnet sex DEO We rua Peau i 
oa 1 ‘right. A disturbing description of deci- i milildnt course from.,the start. The= ‘seemed always ready to assume,” Rob- 
“Usion- -making. in the nuclear ‘age, this acco 


drama was, played out: among’a hastily’. Hert Kennedy ‘wrote, “that a war-was in’... 
smoled group, which later took on‘our national interest, One of the Joint... yt 
: | posthumous work also offers’a reveals + “the | a 


- Glia gunipe: of ansenlamélle ee who! formal ‘tile of the Executive;Chiefs of Staff ‘once said to me he: : wen es 
_ might Aa Sanvel the ap between’ | Commitice of the National Security’, ‘pelicved in a preventive: atlack against : eae 
“the old Ede aad is ace council, that inet several’ times a day :the Soviet Union.” Nog is it surprising jos" 5 

hoe i ¢ CNe We Hin the While House. The sessions were that Dean Acheson, among the mosi 

Loe, We have come (8 take the balance of: frequently stormy, although the lines jreealcitrant | ‘of. the .cald warriors, C 

‘error so much for granted that it iS! were loosely drawn at first., Several of “should have come down on the side of © 

thard lo imagine any situation ‘in which? ‘the participants, according to Robert’ ‘the military. “I felt we were too eager. 

ibhe two super-powers: would actually’: ‘Kennedy, shifted their opinion. “from.to. liquidate this thing,” Elie Abel be ge Hoe ee 

“use their terrible weapons, Yet MOF one extreme to lic otler—supporting» ‘reports him as saying in, The Missile ~ Le 
*tthan once during those thirteen days Mun air allack al the beginning of the’ .Crisisy “So long as we had the thumb- . ~~ 

“seemed as though ihe ‘unthinkable, meeting and, “by the lime we ‘deft the. Screw on Khrushchev, we should have, 

Light actually occur, SAC bombers, White House, supporting no action at’. SVE" it” another turn every day. We 

“were dispersed to airfields throughout’ all." A. few, such as Dean Acheson and Were too! “eager to make an agreement 
«the country and roamed the skies with: Douglas Dillon, were hawks from’: the! with the ‘Russians. They had no busi- 

- their nuclear, cargoes. At one. poink sare: and argued for what they eu 8 ss-there in the first place.” Ber ce 
+ President Kennedy, fearful that some phemistically called a “surgical strike’? nee his crucifixion by Congress dur- 2 
“triggerehappy colonel might set “off the against the air bases, They were evens) (ne the Alger Miss affair, Acheson has 
: spark, ordered ali atomic. missiles de- tually joined by John McCone, General S beconie inercasingly ‘reactionary ‘and. 
«fused so that the order bo fire would scare Taylog,; ‘Paul Nitzé, , and Mee! .¢ cager ta prove his toughness toward _ 


i pave to come dircgtly from the White ne ‘the Colmmunists.- His i b-fi 
“Approved For. Ralgané «fly Fax a age re i .« His bomb-first-and-.. 
1 House. A: q a PQARMNDGODLAABNG-found — receptive 
The Virsi showdown. came on the: oe blockade to. be, “escalated” to. an, cars, _in. Suen gpilars. of ‘the - ’ Fastern : 
‘morning of October 24, as Soviet ships” | wee ‘ se oonbans oe 
a a 
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By LEONARD J, PANAGGIO was: only seratching its even-|Auchincloss, the stepfathe ‘andjsaid the change would become i 

Allen W. Dulles one « fime| tal potential-as a resort, There|mather of Mrs, Kennedy, | effective Nov. 1. 4 

NN ig te Betsy ear ‘ - . Th , orn 3 “1 Witt hi ‘ Y at 7 i a 
head st*tie“Conteal Intelligence |Were a few: boarding houses _ The next morning presider, With this imporiant piece of 
; : 1 a : ; 7 “lal press secretary Pierre Sal-|business accompisned, Precis 
‘Agency, who died a few wecks ang Some cottages sctilinzer called a special pressidont Kenney saw both ‘office | 

ago, and his vrother, Sohniaside for the use of visitors,|/meceting at the Naval War Col. if is take - off in a Marine Corpz |. 
Foster Dulles, secretary of state} One was the Hardwin. Cottage, lege. On the platform with Pres-/elicopter for Quonset Point, Ag ° 
under __ President Eisenhower, land Dulles, according ‘to “one |itent Kennedy were John A, M soon as the copter was well on: 
made ‘headlines . all over. thelaccount, reserved all the cot-/Cone, a ‘wealthy Wost- Coastyits ‘way, the Presideat went ‘tq 
World during their active: catltages’ accommodations for 1849. industrialist and former chair-jthe Naval Base pier where the - : 
cers. |The family continued: to retuen|@an. of, the Atomic Energy Honey Fits was waiting for : 
At -least one headline was/to Narragansett for at Joast Commission, and ‘Allen Dulles. thim. He joined his family and 
made in Newport when Allen{a dozen seasons. 'In the mea ah Peeeden “Grpotnced hata. few friends’ for. a lunch and ; 
Dull iene hice neck: lime, the Dulles family publi [Dulles had come to Newport toleruise of Narragansett Bay, 

ules resigned his post as the |" , DUON lender his i ati “head! ae : Phd 
top man of the CIA; ‘ »  {eized Narragansott, to such a2 ota Crs enact ine rie nape jand hopetuily, to begin an unine | 
The Dulles fain y* lett its ed poe thy ? ed eal MeCone ‘as his © suceessor,.“He Eee ere - eo arora: onde 
jMark in Rhode Island in an-(pris ao woe oy and influential MeCong \as, fis: successor,."“Helwearying we k (of Washington. | 
ae cas eralens: Giee oes Philadelphia families bezan tol! bet 2 Cd ag ie ees : 
Back in the middle of the last| ase Natvagansett Pier and ex! ge te re PAR ie ee ae. His 
century, when this little state i ‘ 


age Ts We Oe ee 
-Nation’s Super-Spy i 


{ 
J 
: Ah 


tablished one of this country;s 
: boasted of having more ritzy MOET famous watering places. 4 
‘resorts in a small area than| Allen Dulles made several, 
‘could be found. in any other/Visits to Rhode Island during 
‘part of the world, it was the his career. In 1947 he was the 
igteat-grandfather of the twol|Pecipient of an honorary degree 
famous brothers who helped|Wben be was made a doctor of]! 
imake Narragaasett Pier in.jlaws at Brown University, a 
ternationally known. He was in Newport ‘June. 6, 
In 1843 Joseph Icatly Dulles,|1950, when he addressed 500 ci- 

a cotton broker, visited the lit-|Vilians,- senior reserve officers |i 
tlo village of Peace Dale in|and the staff and students of 
South Kingstown. He was there|/the Naval War ‘College. His 
on business dealings whiehitopie was “actors Producing 
brought him face - to - facelihe Current. World Situation,” 
with Rowland Hazard, Hazard|The talk was given-on the open: 
was one of the largest opera-jing day of the week-long 12th 
tors of textile mills in that part/annual «Global Strategy Con. 
of the state. | aan ference, He was the lunch guest 
Tt was during this brief visit/of Vice Adm. Stuart ‘H, Inger- 
that Dulles, a Philadeiphian,|soll, then the college president. | 
was shown ihe magnificent] On Sept. 26, 1961, President 
vistas of beaches and rocky/JOhn ¥, Kennedy and‘ hig fam- 
shoreline of the Narragansett{ily arrived at Quonset: Naval 
area. So taken was he with the|Ait Station to begin his first va- 
beauty and the climate that|/Cation sojourn in’ Newport, 
he made arrangements to bring|The Presidential yacht; Money P 
his family to Rhode Island for|Fitz, was waiting at | ener 


SP ee eee meee 


Roe te 


their summer vacation the next/transport. the. . P. resident "to 


year, ° ? “Hammersmith | Farm," . resi. - 
At that time __ Narragansett] dence of Mr. and Mrs, Hugh D.¥ 
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Yet ome : Fixe 
, DAVID PACKARD Is a brilliant en-” 
“2 pineerindustriallst, who started a probably is among the compelling rea-*." ¢ 
. i fortune the hard way, through, his owns sons for his not taking the job.: rhe 
“tinitiative and genius, To allow. Packard ‘to become Deputy’ 
ae He is also a broadly-based and dy-- Defense ¢ Secretary | while putting his. 
namic exccutive. with interests in edu-*~ vast Mewlelt-Packard : holdings in, trust” 
<2 [eation and people that go. far beyond ;would be a sorious compromise’ of’a ba 
oF saa ae -concepts of. the business” “sic, principle, .although ‘some Congress 
“world. oe bs ane eae 
ap Yet, he probably is not the right man ‘, 
‘for the No. 2 job in the Defense De 
‘ p partment, the slot to which he has been;#4 2 
i named by the Nixon Administration..." men‘ are all too reatly to consider this an. 
y As the head of his own business, the " aeceptable device.. te, Pte, YS ee 
‘Hewlett-Packard electronics company; “Packard would be less than human if: 
ar OCR STC BAS: an nee of about $1. he-had no interest. in “seeing that the. 
2) ypmilion annually, much of it from the. ;qfewlett-Packard company remained .in: 
“* "| $300 million worth of Hewlett-Packard.’*’sound and whole-condition for-hiseyen- 
(stock he owns, 9 ' Teton veer sR 
le . . . 3 Sire ‘ . is weed eee 
; IN THE YEAR ending Oct. 31, Hew-. The conflic{-of-interest problem is .a4 "to view impartially “not. only questions 
| Jett-Packard did ‘$34 million in: busi- complicated one. Ik is difficult for in-s..that may relate to ‘his own company, 
“ness with the Pentagon,. and $60 mil-. dividuals concerned, who, want neither ;but to the whole philosophy of defense’ - 
ee lion more with other. prime Govern:: theit honesty, ethics, nor good instincts sppending, © fs te a se 
". .:ment contractors, Thus more than-on questioned. It is difficult for the nation, Manyanalysts of U. S, foreign. and 
fs .. ithird of a total volume of about $300 "which -wants lo avail itself of the’ serv-;Znuclear arms policy fear that “uniess 
ott ge. tmillion annually is defense-related, and’. | jees of talented individuals; « ©. vesisted, the combined efforts of mili-: 
Feige ago -presumably will continue to’ be around, ‘BUT IN THE PAST, businessmen ands: ary” and” industrial strategisis will’ 
se ke ‘that level. i “elethers With small to large equity hold. gad:to av pew nuclear arms race tha 
Le sal ‘The reason that Mr. Packard should nes have been asked to dispose of. them,!! will make some of the recent Vietnam: 
oe “mot become: Deputy ‘Secretary of De." pefore taking Government. office. It is “budgets. look like peanuts. ela 3 
“dense involves: an old matter of prin-(.' sound rule. Arthur Goldbers, it may HOW WILL A: Deputy’ Defense, See- 
, ‘eiple: there would be e: clear con. ihe recalled, on becoming Secretary: of retary’ ‘who’ owns.: $300 " million.“ (in! 
“flict of interest, between his duties. yabor even divested himself of rights trust) of ithe, Hewlett-Packard. elec: 
‘and hjs relationship to his company, tq a future pension earned when he was, “tronics business react. to these prod 
inasmuch as he proposes to retain owns" cqungel to the Steel Workers union. “tems? It could well be, of course, that, 
ership of the $300 million worth ae _’ Messrs. Charles E. Wilson and Robert Packard would lean over . backwards: 
stock. ec ae “ “McNamara sold their $2.7 million of-.to be wholly uninfluenced by tiesto |”. 
And his appointment raises again, Gencral Motors stock and $1.5 million ‘i. the ‘company and industry. ~ SED 
in a very specific way, the question ‘of Ford stock, respectively, When (hey: But the’ public shouldn't: have to! 
of the | military-industrial “complex” ‘entered ‘the Pentagon for different Ad: “trust to luck or to the extra sensibili- > 
ties of aman th high office. Packard 7" 


' AS THE OWNER of’ one of the Jea 
ing ‘companies: in| precision electronics 
and director.of General Dynamics, U. S.! 
Steel and other companies, Packard is 
‘the very prototypeof the. industrialist-“ 
half. of the ‘complex. that: owes much ‘of 
its success tothe ‘vast’ U.. S. smilitary, 
udget, cir ae Bebe TE 
‘wnat part of the U.S. industrial ma- 
‘chine: closely tied “to ‘defense . spend- 
ing has an enormous stake in seéing: 25° 
za continuance, of big military ‘budgets: ie 
‘even after peace’ is concluded in ‘the - 
“Vietnamese ,war., “So” the question © 
‘must be'raised as to’ Packard's ability: - 


industrial gomplexe ef 
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a E ‘and its powerful role in shaping pol-  ministrations, 
jen Acy, a5 ne: world: Curie inereasingly ‘There was an unfortuaate exception should either, devise a.w2y of. selling ¢ 
“Ao nuclear weapons... 7)" Womade inthe ease of John A. McCone\ his stack: that will not do-serious: ine, 


+ PACKARD HAS SAID that he could Vr T90e jury ‘to’ other’ stockholders, or: turn. 
“4 overcome any conflict-of-interest by rector of the Central Inte) gonce Agone..down Mr, Nixon's offer. yer 
** ) splacing his stock in trust, with the.in- @ gy despite nis ownership of $1 million." Is this rough on Packard, who genue 
‘some and gains in ‘the capital tobe mt Slandard Oil of California stock, end.:,"ine'y woud like to be of public-#ervy 
ae jurned over to charitable and ‘educa: “unstated ‘large-amounts. of shipbuilding «..-ige? “Probably so. Hovcan. blame, Mr." 
"onal institutions. . |, rl at st Cae ae ores who" shoul n't, have, asked :Al ' 
"4" ng dispose of his:3,610,000. shares, her. ", be'made 3, 33 
freed, would. vastly, disrupt, the:marke ¥ 
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i Nixon will keap him.on 
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The CIA 2 B 


e 4 ‘ : 
By Chalmers M. Roberts © 


i Times-Post Service ) 


Serermaanires 


Washington. 

After the heady days of, 
Allen Dulles and the; 
strong-willed leadership pe-) 
riod of John McCone, the: 
United States Central In-; 


telligence Agency has set; 


“1 


‘tled down to a quiet way, 
jot going under the direc-! 
‘tion of Richard Helms. 


_ Talk of the CIA as an “ine 


‘ visible government” has; 
waned. Aside from the con- 


tinuing major operation inj 


Laos, the agency 15 involved, 
ag far as an outsider can tell, 


in nothing to match the der-;. . 


- ring-do of the past when it: 
overturned the government: 


: in Guatemala, helped oust’ 


the Premier in Iran, tried, 
put failed to oust Sukarno in’, 


> Indonesia and concocted the, 


who’ gets full marks for, in- tor, 
ter-agency rel RAMEY. FgrdReleswet 2005/4 aeBMe 


disaster at the Bay of Pigs. 
Officials in other agencies: 


say the CIA now is firmly une. 


- der control. One official in a. 


position to know commented. 
that Telms is 2 “very CO- 
operative, responsible guy, 
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Y of CIA. A spokesman for Nix-\; 


‘official put it, . involves aj; 


' fairs; Paul H. Nitze, the dep- |; 


* 


"NIXON “as deputy director, “intelli 
President-elect Richard m.gence. Both, like Helms, ar 
Nixon has announced that he Jong-time professionals in th 


will keep Helms at the head business. 
' The agency’s budget, wel 


~ NIXO 


on adds that the President. dden in the congressiona 
elect felt that Helms was 4. 2ppropriations, 1s highly se 
nonpartisan career man,W gjeret. (The conventional us 
had demonstrated ability to ee ion & year.) Som 
handle the office. A check, ne! S8¥.,the figure has gone Af 
added, convinced Nixon that.*,. ae : 
he has done a fine job. elites (spies-in-the-sky) have: 
iDegun to produce stacks of 


‘After the Bay of Pigs there! )ictures from all over the. -. “ 
world which requires a vast: ee 


was a great hue and cr’ 


about the CIA peing out of: : ; 
imumber of interpreters. The 
control. The late Robert F.! cost of the satellites the ~ 


Kennedy and General Max: ‘ : fo hae 
¥ i selves, however, 418 in the 30°: 
well Taylor looked into the: Pentagen bud a eae 


problem and Taylor, now aT 
presidential adviser, is Tep- 
yesented as currently believ- |. 
ing the agency now is fully |: 
under presidential control. =|: 
* Control, however, as one |: 


problem: “busy people.” : 

- BOARD Ab. 
Aside from the President's || 
own ways of enforcing con- 
‘trol, there is a three-man 
poard charged with the job of 
overseeing CIA activities. It} 
js composed of Charles E. |: 
Bohlen, deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State for Political Af-| . 


uty Secretary of Defense; 
and Walt W. Rostow, the 
White House assistant for| 
National Security Affairs. 

How good a job this trio 
does is impossible to deter- 
‘mine but others are satisfied. 

A key criticism in the Bay 
of Pigs investigation was 
that the CIA’s intelligence- 
gathering. functions were en- 
twined with the operational 
efforts, and that. the intelli- 
gence was used to prove the 
operation would be a suc- 
cess. 

CONFIDENCE ; 
Now, it is contended, that| 
umbilical cord has been cut. 
As a result officials outside | 
CIA say, there is a new confi- 
dence in the CIA’s intelli- 
gence work. ; 

The CIA has two parts: (1) 
Black operations, the cloak |' 
and dagger stuff, and (2) if- 
telligence gatherings and col-| 
Jation. Heading the first is], 
Thomas H. Karamessines, 
with the title of deputy direc- 
r, plans; heading the sec-¢ 
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‘ re By Chalmers’ M. Roberts vaahad demonstrated ability to gence was used to prove the -:' - The CIA Is said to aie 
- +" Washington Pont Staff Writer ap handie the office. A check, operation would be a suc-”,’one current money problem’ 


eee ineohenar aisha ee convinced Nixon: oss ‘growing out af the public 


wae that he has done a fine job. 4 ae 
{Allen Dulles and the strong .. : ‘Now, it ls contended, that tide Oe : ; 
lod -aydiied leadership period of. After the Bay of Pigs .. umbilical cord tas beer ‘outery at the discovery that, 


“+. /gohn MeCone, the Central ‘there was 0 great hue and - been ‘cul. jt was funnellng money In-" 


ae foe * ery about the CIA being out " As a result, officials outside. “4, sty Gites 
"\W intelligence Agency haS » O°" control. The late Robert . CIA say, there is a new con: +): student organizations | 


ous settled down to a quict way": F fidence in the CIA‘s int Ili. that had been used in: the.. 
; . FF. Kennedy and Gen. Max- 7 n the 8 intel , : : 
auf of operating under the eT | Taylor looked: into the sence work, “gold war struggle with the | 


wk 


“rection of Richard Helms. problem’ and Taylor, now a = The CIA has ‘two parts: * Soviet Union. . 
Talk of the CIA as an ¥ presidential adviser, is rep-.; black operations (the cloak";: A review committee 
\ sinvisible government has “"resented as currently bellev- **. and dagger stuff).and intelli: < called for private ar Con-: 
4 waned. Aside from the con: “ing the agency now Is fully ~ gence gathering and. colla- ;." gressional subsidies for such $ 
. ¥ tinuing major .operation in *~ ynder presidential control, wy, Hon, Heading the first is + gctivities (and perhaps also,| 
' Laos, the agency is involved, . . aa homas Hl. Karamessines\tor such radio operations: 
ao %as far as an outsider can . Problem Involved “Swith the title of Deputy Di-- as Radio Free Europe) but li 
~ 4 tell, in nothing to match the j,.. Control, however, as one’. rector,. Plans; heading the -socretary of ‘State Dean 4 
‘derring-do of the past when,’ official put it, involves a -, second aspect is R. Jack / Rusk has yet to approve"? 
4 overturned the govern: «' problem: “busy people.” _. Smith as Deputy Director, - tno yeport or forward it. 4 : 
{.; ment in Guatemala, helped’ | Aside from the President's *" Intelligence. Both, like’? presumably the clandestine ‘d 
Houst. the ‘Premier. in Iran, ?‘own ways of enforcing con- Helms, are long-time profes: usidies are continuing. ’ 
“tried but failed to oust "trol, there is a three-man ~ ‘sionals in the business. Kara: . geri, ofoblem Sale Inne e 
“-messines’s deputy is . Cordy ‘son's lap next year, it aw 


Sukarno in Indonesia and -.-poard charged with the job | 


* — jeoncacted ‘the Bay. of Pigs ‘cof overseeing CIA activities. ue Sve: ss ss > | appears certain. re 
sue hc hd eR Rompe 4G eevee Go Uh ua ita of St te 
"3. Officials in other agencies retary of State for Political - ‘The agency's budget, well gate Diath side of cates a 

2 pay the CIA now is firmly \) Affairs; Paul I. Nilze, the’. hidden in the Congression- > ipadeat oatnnale wth 3. 


” ~' in a position to know com- 3 sense; and Walt W. Rostow,: ° ‘secret. (The conventional i ’ ne. “ 
: acne that Helms is a “the .White House assistant .gucss is $500 million a year,) ee ee east gee 3 
Oy ivery cooperative, responsi- ': for National. Security -Af- Some say the figure has Diving the "1968 hampaign i 
~ Pple guy who gets ful] marks * fairs. “gone “up Since. the recON-- itralms on occasion briefed 4 
ie , for inter-agency relation: :: How good a job this trina - anaigsance satellites . (spies ison. : 


Sunder control, One official" Deputy. Secretary of De- val appropriations, is highly SONixon, then the Vice Presi-: 


- ships.” ‘does is impossible to deter- ,.. in-the-sky) have ‘begun | to. ote 
“© president-elect Nixon has mine put others are satisfied. “ produce stacks of pictures Se ee ans oF 
a announced that he will keep; A key criticism in the Bay ‘(from ‘all .over the world, ‘off to a good start for ; the” 


“Helms at the head of CIA, ‘:of Pigs investigation was” Which require a vast nun: 


ber of interpreters. .. The - 
cost of the satellites. them 
ever, is. “dn. th 


“| A spokesman for Nixon * that the CIA's’ intelligence 

 <: Eadds that -the President... i 

_ t. Welect felt that Helms was a’ 1 

“J ponpartisan career man who: : efforts, 
DO Matpesenet pr BURT AP mittee Sear anpenn bl blind ASA. 
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M - 238,776 


| $ - 668,941 Nels 
: 9 ’ and he has won considerable} As for the Hoover reap- 
pointment, Nixon apparently 


, ae Cpe * \ ; f 
Nixon Decicies often S eagerolHlcl aeency decided that despite the FBI - 


out of the limelight intO | chief's age.,he should kecp 


which it was thrust by some}him on as a symbolical act. 


; XL \f 3 : : : he aa! , 
‘to Keep Helins caisamcheior * socows enmuass ay 
: a ee 


Continuation of Helms’ su-; i" his campaign on the 
problem of crime and_ his . 


| | » ¢.. '‘pervision presumably — willl _é vs | 
oad Os Ci A Chiat ‘mean a continuation of the| Past statements praising Hoo- 

ae a i re ‘CIA's considerable. role in ver could have made it awk-, 
oe hes Vietnam and other South-|Ward to remove him, despte: 


<“. By CHARLES W. BAILEY {east Asian countries. the widely held view here, -- 
‘Chiet of the Minneapolis Tribune | In Vietnam many of the that an early change is in-. - 
Washington Bureau lU.S. “pacification” and other evitable. 2 
‘WASHINGTON, D.C, —imonmilitary programs, as To keep Hoover on for 
“President-elect Richard Nix- ‘Well as some of the more ey another year, Nixon will have 
‘fective -secret paramilita mer Eee eon ets 
‘operations, have been con- ard 2 ve a 
leeived. dir 7 any official over 70 must re 2200000 7, 
ceived, directed, financed and} ii. vie Johnson initiated 0° 


‘staffed by CIA. epee vane 
A number of the top U.S. ss waiver process for Hoo- -'' *" 


on, -in an action that could 
ihe ee have impor- 
; ‘tant implica- 
tions for fu- 


wo. 4 j ‘ey Officials in Vietnam have} ~~ . 
iz pile peu cog been CIA men,. who by and|/ oth few here doubted yes-- 
“Monday tha t.Jarge have spent more time terday that Hoover, the only.’ 
? he will retain‘there and gained more so- man ever to hold his. job.) 
| Richard Heimg(Phisticated knowledge of the; Will “be. retired”. within. a; 
“ESS as chief of the Country than most other Ys ‘ a 
so@ Contral Intel; American civilian or military) 20. 


: “personnel. 
ligenc €' sg INTELLIGENCE csti- 
fficer' Mates produced for the presi- : BO ie Deceit BOG ace ; 
,dent by CIA, based on re- OPS BS ican eye a ei a, eS Piece St eer: 
ment’s principal intelligence- Ports from its agents in Viet-| ek Ma Ae te iam ee ~ a ee ee 
gathering and secret opera- Nam, often have been less) 
tions agency since mid-1966, Optimistic than the fore-; 
has been asked to remain ‘casts of the military and the 
“indefinitely,” a Nix 0 n,State Department. aS 
spokesman. said. ; Helms fs known to view 
this role as CIA director as: 
(NIXON MAY, Sit Out Efsithat of a man-who should 
fort to Ratify Nuclear Treaty {never advocate policies, but! 
—Page 30.) -‘ {who simply should report’ 

The incoming president. facts and judgments to.. the: 
took a simiiar—but shorter- | President. Eos ee fe 
term — step in announcing This view led him into a 
| that he would retain J. Edgar | conflict with some other . 
Hoover as head of the Fed-{high officials when CIA esti-} 
eral Bureau of Investigation. : Mates of the Vietnam out-,. 
In Hoover’s case, however,,|l0ok after last year’s big’ 
| the reappointment apparently Communist offensive were 
will be for only about a year. |Sharply at odds with those 

expressed by some of Presi-: 


ALTHOUGH NO limit to/dent Johnson's key foreign- 
{Hoover's tenure was speci-| policy advisers. - - 


lfied, it was reported that cee 
Nixon expects Hoover to re-|, NIXON’S DECISION to re- 


tire before the end of 1969,|tain Helms suggests that he 
Hoover will be 75 Jan, 1,{28rees with Helms, to whom 
11970. he has talked several times 
Nixon's action in retaining gine election, about the CIA UR Oe eee 
Helms, who is 55, was consid- |" 4, : re Mtg! ah ain ae ee Ra 
a Pancras n any event he chose to wage ag Sea tee ge gE PANES 
ered significant for two rea- | retain the relatively. anony-' Cr ee ee eee ee 
£0ns. eee |mous intelligence  “profes-, "ig EET Aare te 
It represents a decision by! signal” rather than seek a 
Nixon to stay with @ carecT i new director with the flam- 
>. intelligence “professional” a5 | ,ovance of Allen Dulles, the 
i CIA director rather than{ nuitic repute of John Me- 
one eee figure in from} Cone ‘or the military con- ta 
outside. di Jc 
F : nections of ; 
Helms is tho first career it ri dee ears ee 


{man to hold the fo 1A job, 5 ge RR a es, 
Boro t ADFReNnHS F FOOB/NFFEBSCIA-RDP91-00901R0006001 10006-7 
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- elude missiles.” 
But both Arthur Krock’s recent 1 “ag eee 2 Fe aes we 
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The Cuban Crisis Reinterprete 


Readers of the late Robert Kenne- 


.dy’s version of the 1962. Cuban missile 
“-erisis came away with an impression : 
of John F. Kennedy as a cool, strong 


President who used tough diplomacy ° 
to win an important victory over the 


’ Soviets. 


But an article in The National Ob- 
server by Peter T. Chew puts a much 


' different light on the incident. Chew . 


quotes two recent books to rebut one 
of Robert Kennedy’s main assertions, 


and concludes that the Cuban_ crisis 


was more a defeat for the United 
States than for the Soviet Union. 


Robert Kennedy states flatly, “On 


- Tuesday morning, Oct. 16, 1962, short- 


ly after 9 o'clock, President Kennedy 
... told me that a U2 had just fin- 
ished a photographic mission and that 
the intelligence community had be- 
come convinced that Russia was plac- 
ing missiles and atomic weapons in 
Cuba... The dominant feeling at the 
meeting was stunned surprise. No one 
had expected or anticipated that the 
Russians would: deploy surface-to-sur- 
face missiles in Cuba ... No official 
within the government had ever sug- 
gested to President Kennedy that the’ 
Russian buildup in Cuba would in- 


“Memoirs” and Mario Lazo’s “Dagger 


$n the Heart” state explicitly that. 


‘John McCone, head of the CIA, had 
told Kennedy as early as Atg. hat 
missiles ‘were being installed in Cuba, 
and he repeated the warning several . 


‘times in the weeks following. 


It was during those months that 


former Sens. Kenneth Keating and- 


Homer Capehart were charging that-. 
the Soviets were bringing offensive . 
missiles into Cuba. The Kennedy ad- ' 
ministration repeatedly replied that the 
only weapons were “defensive.” : 
If Krock and Lazo are right, Rob- 
ert Kennedy’s recollection was wrong. 


- If the evidence of Soviet offensive mis- ' 


siles was clear as early as Aug. 10, the ; 
President. could not ~ have been | 


stunned and surprised on Oct, 16, Yet. 


Jenraa sina 
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out Latin. America 


7 


the administration failed to act until * 
then. Why? . 

The answer to that question is not ; 
known. Lazo thinks that it was be- ‘ 
cause the Kennedy brothers were lulled ; 
by repeated Soviet assurances. That, 3 


-however, is only conjecture. 


Also conjecture is Lazo’s charge: - 


that President Kennedy was a weak | 


‘and vacillating man under fire, and : 


that Khruschey tried to take advan- : 


‘tage of him. 


Another’ point of debate concerns — 
the concessions that Khrushchev ex- : 
tracted from Kennedy in return for 
pulling out the missiles. At the time, 
Kennedy gave the impression that none } 


had ‘been given, but Lazo says that («°° : 
Kennedy agreed (1) not. to invade (> 


Cuba and (2) to remove our Thor and’ 
Jupiter missile bases from Turkey and - 
Italy. : “2 


Whatever the final historical yer- 
dict on. the incident may be, it seems 
plain that we do not have all the 


facts now. 


What is a fact is that Castro. still 
controls Cuba and uses it as a base to: 


- spread Communist subversion through- , 


\ 
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JouUN A. GOLDSMITE 


President. 


~~ 


elect Richard M. Nixon. is being. 


siongly urged to retain career- 
‘yan Richard ielms in his pres. 
eat job as heat of the ever- 


Agency. 


Jobuson in 1866, has heew with 
CIA since the big spy agency 
was vsiablished in 1047. His ree 
dention woukt go far towards 


“tral Inielligence, 


 gyent is being relayed to Nixon 
by Democratic lnwniakers. They 
ave stressing the desnrability of 
-eaeeer continuity ia CLA, They 
-gontend that the top CIA job 


(patronage pram. 


i, 
” 


» They are right that, by acci- 
‘dont or py Gesign, io President 
“has ever mace a purely p 
-appointment of a CTA director. 
| Three or the six CIA heads to 
date have, in fact, been military 
-men, insulated by their wrotes- 
‘sion from partisan politics, 


e. 


An ait but forgotten Naval of 
“oor, Rear Adm. Roscoe Hillen 
koelter, was the dirs; director of 
Central Inteiligenee. He had been 

tae head of a predecossoy intl 
' Keerme agency and was appoinicr 
‘by Prosident Truman in 1947, 
“when Congress established ihe 
new CTA, : 


Presider Wigenhower appointed 
his World War chief of staff, 


Gen. Walter Bede. Sriith, t0 suce 


recd Wienkoolter iv 1950. In 1953 « 


CT eaal 
ASOT 


wer appointed Aten W. 


Dulles as the first civilian dt. 


rector of Central 
succeecing Smith, 


Intelligence, 


At that tine Dulles nad an. ex- 
tensive imfeiizence hackgrownid. 
He had keen active in the study 

whieh fed te the creation 
of a civilian agency 10 coordinate 
a the government's infeltigenee 


Dulles. 


contrdversiai Central Intelligence - 


Mebns, appointed by Presiient | 


nailing dows a precedent for cone. a 
potitical, career directors of Cen- | 


“has never ‘been treated as 4. 


-. Intcliigence 


. President Kennedy, as’ 


or ARSED SESE RRIBse 


ari A 


apir: 
G29 Sill 


, 
, 
‘ 
i 
t 
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Pigs atlventure, Democrats 
Sennedy named a Republican ! 
John A. MeCone, to succeed Dub j 
les. MeCone had bean usxler| 
secreiary of ihe Air Force and: 
:a member of the Atomic Energy . 
-Coramixsion in the Eisewhower : 
- Adaninistration. 


: President Johnsow named an j 
ther military man, Adin. Wile: 
iam FF. Raborn, as MecCone's ° 
» SUCCOEROT dn 1965, 
imamel as Rabon’s deputy at. 
that time. He was clevated to” 
ihe top job whem Raborm lett it: 
year later. : 


1 No 


ie rthore 


was mete. 


pefore the Senate Armed Serv-- 


“jee Cominitttee at the time of! 
‘his -apooininent im 1905 axl, x 


again, in 1863, His careex” sum-" 
mmary made it clear that he. had 
never held a politicai job. : 
A reporter in Kurope before 
Workt War ii, Helms became an — 
officer. durizg the, 
war. He has been in military .: 
‘and civilian intelligence jobs ever : 
‘sine. 
_ ie had beon, serving as CIA's 
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‘McCone 
for the mumber (wo spot with 
“Rabom, who had been the ex | 
'pediies of the highly succe ful i 
“Polaris submarine prograny amd. 
let it be known, af the oulset. . 
“nar ne would stay in CIA for 
sc only a short pericd. 


+: The transition from ihe havc 
\ Gviving, spadecalbing McConc 10. 


short4timer Rabarn was a ctl 


“owlt one few CIA, avi the cleva 


hailed by tt 


ty 


awoneys” carecrist 
ie fs oP 


ete 
AU  Goldsaikhs 
‘the law which created CIA 
burs appoiminreat of raitary nice 


Wraneds seat 


‘ 


ia. 


requirement has been iterpreved: 
i as voquiring a ‘Givitian deputy. 


ity, as presently constiuded, 


“overseas posts arouad the word. 


ol. : 
| Helms’ podtics when he appeared |. 


; Some of the keep Helms senti-: “Intell 


“is “a higher 


J omates, 7 


yen 


- ‘Sutoright, DeAvk, chairman. 


ii he promised, in 3956, kept CIA 


tion, of one of Upcir own wat: 
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jor an otficer direetur, and vice 
versa, Uf Presideat Ninorm sche 4 
career peeeedent by relairdny 
Yolns, the imehivence coranvan-. 


‘ 


would seem to have mo lack od 


career tule 


te 

Reyer the CLA critics agree that 
it hus assembled an able. grove 
employes at is nearby Lang 
ley, Va. , hoadwuariers amd in 


On the mihtry there is 


the piliioniclar nee Init 
lisence Agency, coordi 
nates scparale Army, Navy an 


Air Foree intcBigenco services 
Jn additon, there is the 
secret National Security sgeacy, 
ich specializes in codes, erygt 
rony and ather electronic inte} 
ona, : 


Helvas’ performance as CTA 
chiel and the performance of the, 
ageney under his cirsatior is digs, 
fieult to assess. No. government: 
operation in the work Is under. 
as steady a drunivire of crnicisn 
as CIA, but the agency gels gery y/ 
erally igh marks from the in? 
siders who are familiar with the 
gence estimates which ft 
produces. mtr te 


Seerctary of Defense Clark Chr 
ford testified earker this fal that 


-U, S. intelligence operations be 
4mproved Usubstantiatly” tn re: 


cent years. He sald he ¢ 


iby 


a: intelligence - 
‘conmmunily’s appraisals of Soviet — 
“nuclear strength amd ibinks there 
res Of agrec- 
“ment”. in. the intelligence come : 
munity about’ such mational esti-, - 


peyy 


Except for an early misunder- 
cataading with Som J. Wiltara: 
ot: 
the Sonate Foreign Relations you, 
Committee, Heine has ad excel: Str: 
lent relations with Congress aad 7 
‘the House aml Senate committes 

which ride herd on CIA activi °” Bond sca ee 
ties. Cooerally, Helma has, a8 00 0. at ce: 


Vout of foroipre poliay maki 


ChA operations came uncer fi re 
roost cecently adicr the recent in- a 
vesion of Czechoslovakia by ov P70) 
troops from Russia and her na 
tiong of tho Warsaw pact. Crit-- eee Bye eset 
jos contended that CBAs’. wamiings se 
of such a move were deficient, OO ot | pid 


Congressional mikvary expen, 7 
who looked carefully lato Giese). f 
comolainis, say CEA correctly 
charied the preinvesion moves 
of the Warsaw pact armies and 
reported the possiilily of a move: 
jnia Czechoslovakia, Missing was 
the definite word frat ‘he Krovae 
j deg to jnvack, acl. - 
QOOA1OO06 shut. 

could be expected 
wired informa: 


whether CLA 
to eet. that tight 


ced 


The first night of the symphony 


season in Los Angeles has always 
been ‘a gala affair, 

But this year there was something 
extra-special to celebrate: The Gol- 
den Anniversary Season of an 
‘orchestra which has taken its place 


‘among America's best. 


Symphony supporters, who met in 


‘the Eldorado Room of the Dorothy 
Chandler Pavillion before opening 
night concert, toasted the sympho- 
‘ny's birthday party at a buffet 


decorated with a huge gold "30." 


‘(which 


But the orchestra itself, and all the 
first nighters, yelled “Surprise!” 
when, after the Beethoven Fifth 
closed the concert) . and 
musical director Zubin Mchta was 


HALE A CENTURY—Centerpiece 


ete 


notes orchestra’s 50th. anniversary, . 
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- director of the Honolulu Symphony; ; 
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Laarmonic 


= A. Bryant, who was on the 
first Board of Trustees of 
the Southern California 


a 


Ho 


ae 


Koepfli, whose mother was 
treasurer of ae infant 
symphony, and who grew 
a Dearing the woes of fi- Symphony Assn, in 1934. 
nancing a symphony. His Others there included 
father, J. ©. Koepfli, law- the Gregor Platigorskys, 
yer and civie leader, was just back from Paris, the 
one of the incorporators Henry Salvatoris with the 
of the auditorium company William French Smiths, 


taking his bows, all of a sudden 

doors opened and a 7-foot birthday 

cake popned into view, . 
And the brass choiz and percus- 


dation Debut orchestra struck up 
the strains of "Happy Birthday to 
You." 

The cake-and-coffee party for the 
104-piece orchestra brought memo- monie Auditorium, home ard Wolfords, Edward 
ries of its founding—in 1919 by of tie orchestra for 44 Carters, Dr, and Mrs. Si- 
Wiiliam Andrews Clark Jr—and years. mon Ramo, the George 
recollections of some of the players © ‘rogay Mr, Noepfli car- Vernon Russells, the Fre- 
who have since become nationally jes on the family involve- 
known. ‘ment, as chairman of the poser 

Five members have become con- hoard of the Southern the Alexander Saunder- 
ductors, including Alfred Wallen: California Symphony-Hol- sons, Mr. and Mrs, Nore 
stein (who was in the first stand of lywood Bowi Assn, man Chandler, who have 


celles in 1019, and retumed in 1048 "Y3re) GeongeBehiindt, Hust teturned from Span 
nic to be the first native American, noe bie Bach aie een of 
to be a music director of a major She yeaah aan Vout netic 
American orchestra); William Stol- ne me daughter-in-law 
off, a violinist back in 1919, who VritS Go eee endts, eat= 
pecame music director of Columbia a; Ane an 2 arid natro~ 
Studios; Henry Lewis, first Negra’ rey 4h ns John Connell 
permanently engaged by a large-' ove with Mrs. Connell, is 
scale orchestra in America, now! . "> onhew of Mrs. Michael 
inusic director of the Néw Jersey’ 5 Connell aha was first. 
Symphony Orchestra in Newark’ Viog president of the ori- 


va 
Robert LaMarchina, now music} ginal association. 


and William Kraft, who will conduct’ in Attendanco 
youth concerts this season. . ; Also among: the celebra- 
" Verde Grofe ("Grand Canyoa: tors were Mr, and Mrs, Z, 
Suite") was a violist in the 1919;Wayne Griffin, with their 
orchestra; and Leopold, Godowsky daughter and_ son-in-law 
Jr. became co-inventor of the pro: the Thomas Techentins, 
dachrome process of color photo- and the Robert D. Volks. 
praphy. : Mrs, Griffin, who is Elinor 
Memories were conversation in the .Remick Warren, the com- 


‘pre-concert buffet in the Eldorado, poser, is the daughter of 


Room,’ too. Among the guests of the James G. Warrenis, 
honor were. Mr, and. Mrs. Joseph B,/ also, early-day patrons. 

i oe ee" And John Hotchkis, there 
with Mrs. Hotchkis. He is 
ia grandnephew of Mis. By 
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which built the Philhar- the John McCones, Rich-¥ 


derick G. Larkins Jr., come: 
Bronislaw Kaper, 


the Kellogg Spears. 
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‘That kind of pressure does 
strange things to a human 
being, even to brilliant, self- 
confident, mature, experi- 


By Robert F. Kennedy 


SAN TUESDAY MORNING, Oct. 16, 
‘XY 1962, shortly after 9 o'clock, Presi- 
dent Kennedy called and asked me to 


hi 7 . 
come to the White House. Fle said only. enced men. For some it 
that we were facing great trouble. ‘ Revie ace 
Shortly afterward, in his office, he told OFINgs out characteristics 


‘me that a U-2 had just finished a pho- 
‘tographie mission and that the intelli- 
“gence community had become con- 
‘Vineed that Russia was placing missiles 


vand atomic weapons in Cuba, 
That was ihe beginning of the Cuban 


and strengths that perhaps 
even they never knew they 
had, ard for others the pres- 
sure is too overwhelming.’ 


-Missile crisis—a confrontation between 


‘the two giant atomic nations, the U.S. pected or anticipated that the Russians 
!world to the abyss of nuclear destruc: tic missiles in Cuha. 

‘tion and the end of mankind. From : . . 
jthat moment in President Kennedy's Meeting With Dobrynin 


‘office until Sunday morning, Oct. 28, qT THOUGHT BACK to my meeting . 


;that was my life—and for Americans with Soviet Ambassador Anatoly 


‘and Russians, for the whole world, it Dobrynin in my office some weeks br-- 
fore. He came to tell me that the Rus- ‘ 

At 11:45 that same morning, in the Sians were prepared to sign an atmos- . 
‘Cabinet Room, a formal presentation pheric test ban treaty if we could . 


as their life, as well. 


“was made by the Central Intelligence Make certain agreements on under- 
Agency to a number of high officials ground testing, 
‘of the Government. Photographs were I told him we were deeply concerned 


shown to us. Experts arrived with their .within the Administration about the | 
‘charts and their pointers and told us amount of military equipment being | 


ithat if we looked carefully, we could sent to Cuba. There was some evidence 
,See there was a missile base being con- that, in addition to the surface-to-air- 
‘structed in a field near San Cristobal, missile (SAM) sites that were being 
‘Cuha. ; erected, the Russians, under the guise 
"I, far one, had to take their word for Of @ fishing village, were constructing 
it. I examined the pictures carefully a large naval shipyard and@ a base for 
and what I saw appeared to be no Submarines. This was all being 
more than the clearing of a field fora Watched carefully—through agents 
farm or the basement of a house, I was Within Cuba who were reporting the 
relieved to hear later that this was the Military buildup in a limited but fre- 
same reaction of virtually everyone at quently important way, through the 
‘the mecting, including President Ken- questioning of refugees who were 
‘nedy, Even a few days later, when screened and processed as they arrived 
niare work had taken place on the site, im Florida and through U-2 flights. 
he remarked that it looked like a foot- Ambassador Dobrynin told me I 
ball field. should not be concerned, for he was in- 
The dominant fecling at the meeting structed by Soviet Chairman Nikita S, 
was stunned surprise. No one had ex- Khrushchev to assure President Ken- 
: 25853 ‘ .nedy that there would be no ground- 
‘ons placed in Cuba. Further, he said, I 
ould assure the President that this 


Seas SHS WASHING 
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‘and the U.S.S.R., which brought the would deploy surface-to-surface ballis- 


‘to-ground missiles or offensive woup-- 


‘militar 


“cance. and that Khrushchev would do_ 


nathing to disrupt the relationship of 
our two countries during this period 
‘prior to the election. Chairman 
Khrushchev, he said, liked President 
‘Kennedy and did not wish to embar- 
‘rass him. 


I told him we were waiching the - 
buildup carefully and that he should” 


iknow it would be of the gravest conse. - 


‘quence if the Soviet Union placed mis- © 
siles in Cuba. That would never hap- ° 


pen, he assured me, and left. 


T reported the conversation to Presi- 
‘dent Kennedy, Secretary of State Dean © 


‘Rusk and Secretary of Defense Robert 


‘McNamara, relayed my own skepticism ; 


‘ and suggested that it might be advisa- 
ble to issue a statement making it une. 


quivocally clear that the United States ; 


. would not tolerate the introduction of 


offensive surface-to-surface missiles, or - 


offensive weapons of any kind, into! 


Cuba. 


‘This is the first of three install- 
ments from a manuscript dictated by 
the late Sen. Kennedy in the fall of 
1967 on the basis of his personal 
diaries and recollections of the 
Cuban missile crisis of 1962. Former 
Presidential Counsel Theodore Cc. 
Sorensen, who “made a number of 
small corrections” in the manuscript 
“for the sake of clarity, structure 
and grammar,” says that the Sen- 
ator wtended to add “a discussion of 
the basic ethical question involved: 
What, if eny, circumstances or jus. 
tification gives this government or 
any government the moral right to 
bring its people and ‘possibly al? 
people under the shadow of nuclear 
destruction?” 


‘draft prepared by Nicholas Katzen.” 
_bach, the Deputy Attorney General,: 


a 


‘and myself, the President issued ex- 
, actly this kind of warning and pointed 
: out the serious’ consequences . that 
i would result from such a step. 


. Moscow’s Public Stance 


y 


That same afternoon, Sept. 4, from a - 


A WEEK LATER, on Sept. i, 
:3 5 ny 


foseaw disclaimed publicly any . 


rintention of taking such action and 
_ Stated that there was no need for nu- 


clear missiles to be transferred to any . 


‘ country outside the Sovict Union, in- 


. cluding Cuba. 


During this same period of time, an 


important official in the Soviet Em- 
bassy, returning from Moscow, brought 
Mme a personal message from Khru- 
‘ Shehev to President Kennedy, stating 
that he wanted the President to be ase 
_Sured that under no circumstances 
would surface-to-surface missiles be 
" sent to Cuba. 


Cent ioued ws 


The National Obse 
' 28 October 1968 


+ Poor hfieenene He tle bie iteoCisk 


Be oe he nas DP 
Ths rinest Hour pe 


| “During that 10-week period, it will be Dombers] were already being assem- 

Each Presidential administration, recalled, President Kennedy and the U.S, Died on the island by the Russian ‘tech- 
dots its best’to manage the news and the, State Department denied time and time iclans.”’ He also told his staff to re- 
history of its deeds and misdeeds while: again that Soviet missiles were going iterate his recommendation, which Mc- 
in. power. Since Dallas, hundreds of into Cuba. Now hear what Robert Kenne- Namara had successfully opposed some 
books and untold magazine articles dy has to say in his article. , weeks earlier, that low-level observation 
about John F. Kennedy have poured oft | flights over Cuba be made to help verifi- 


KC 1 “On Tuesday morning, Oct. 16, 1962,: ] di 
the presses with the result, observed shortly after 9 o’clock, President Kenne- See aaa en ee 


STAT 


Andy Logan recently in American Herl- 
tase, that the late President's ‘‘fine-liber- 


al-fellow image had expanded uncounta-- 


ble times, been transformed and puri- 


fied, burst all mortal bounds, and soared, 


toward the realm of the supernatural.” 


Now we have the late Sen, Robert F, 

Kennedy's recollections of the Cuban 

. Missile Crisis of October 1962 in the No- 

vember issue of McCall’s. The recollec- 

tions scek to perpetuate the thesis, al- 

_ ready expressed by Sorensen, Schilesin- 

_ ger, and Salinger in their books and arti- 

. clas, that the crisis was, indeed, the late 

President’s finest hour, more than mak- 

_ Ing up for the disaster that was the Bay 
of Pigs. 

From Robert Kennedy's article 

‘ emerges the picture of a courageous 


' President who moved swiftly and surely | 
. to deal with the mortal threat of nucle- 


\ ar-tipped Soviet missiles emplanted 90 
. miles off America’s shores, thus saving 
y the world from nuclear holocaust. The ti- 
- tle of the article, which is scheduled to 
; be published in January as a book by 
i W. W. Norton of New York City, is 
“ “Thirteen Days: The Story About How 
the World Almost Ended.” 


Two Opposing Views 
two recently published books by re- 


spected authors cast grave doubts about 
Ww this picture. They are Memoirs by Ar- 


. 


: Nae Krock of the New York Times, and 


Dagger in the Heart by Mario Lazo, an 
; international lawyer who once represent- 
‘ ead U.S. Government interests in Cuba. 
. From passazes in both works (and this is 
’ confirmed perhaps unwittingly by Robert 
~ Kennedy's recollections) there cmerges 


; the clear inference that the late Presi- : 
. dent and his brother relied more upon i 


' the assurances of the Sovicts that offen- 
. Sive missiles were not being put into 

Cuba than they did to the warninrs of 
\none other than John A. McCone, direc- 
* tor of the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA), that the missiles were being pre- 
pared. Both Mr. Krock and Mr. Lazo 
state that Mr. McCone first expressed his 
view to President Kennedy in August—10 
weeks before the President, on Oct. 22, 
1962, went on television to inform the 
world that many American cities now sat 
within the range of Soviet missiles off its 
Shores. 


dy .called and asked me to the White_ 
House. He said only that we were facing 
great trouble. Shortly afterward, in his - 
office, he told me that a U-2 had just fin- ° 
ished a photographic mission and that’ 
the intelligence community had become ! 
convinced that Russia was-placing mis- 
; siles and atomic weapons In Cuba... . 
' The dominant feeling at the meeting was: 
‘ stunned surprise. No one had expected or 
- anticipated that the Russians would de-' 
ploy surface-to-surface missiles in Cuba. 
“vo official within the Government! 
had cver suggested to President Kenne-| 


were photographing.” 


Mr. McCone’s deputy, Lt. Gen. Mar-. 
shall S. Carter, overruled him, and did 
not include his recommendations in the: 
national estimates. “Carter's explana-! 
tion is that, as charge d’affaires, and in 
possession of all the intelligence reports’ 
textually, which at that point McCone. 
was not, it was his responsibillty whether , 
or not to include these statements,” says. 
Mr. Krock. i 


Mr. Lazo’s account goes into much 
greater detail than docs Mr. I<rock’s, 
noting that “in brushing aside the CIA: 
warnings, the Kennedy Administration’ 
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; 2 ixrclied to some extent on assurances it, 
is HA OE eae ay ere was receiving from the Kremlin that the- 
added) Russians meant no harm. On Sept. 4, the, 
: wee , Soviet ambassador in Washington, Ana- 
Says Mr, Krock in his Memoirs: _toly. Dobrynin, had called on Attorney. 
‘Aug. 10. After examining secret intelli- General Robert F. Kennedy with a mes- 
gence reports he had received, McCon€.sace from Khrushchev. The chairman 
cictated a memorandum for President wanted the message passed along by his. 
Kennedy, expressing the belief that in- ‘(the President’s) brother and no one 
stallations for the launching of offensive: gjsa, It was a promise that the Sovicts 
missiles were being constructed on the would create no trouble for the 
{sland, His subordinates who prepared. United States during the election cam- 
the ‘national estimates’ papers of the’ paign te ; 
{Central Intelligence] Agency recom- Baie on 
_mended that he omit a statement of this. Robert Kennedy discusses this and 
belief until it was completely document-: other meetings. with the Soviets during 
ed. He ordered that it remain in the pa-|this period, conceding: “We had been de- 
per.” ‘ceived by Khrushchev, but we had also 
Again on Aug. 17, says Mr. Krock, Mr. | f00led ourselves. 
McCone stated his case in a high-level: Mr. McCone returned from his honey- 
meeting attended by Secretary of State:moon, says Mr. Lazo, flabbei sted to 
Rusk and Secretary of Defense Mc-:discover that “western Cuba had not, 
Namara, both of whom disagreed ‘with' peen flown over for a full month, and he 
“him. Mr. McCone issued similar warn- reacted immediately, recommending 
‘ings on Aug. 22 and 23. ‘that the entire island be photographed at 
’ : once, especially western Cuba. This rec- 
Mr. McCone’s Daily Cables ommendation was made on Oct. 4.” Ten 
Then, incredibly, in the midst of what! gays were lost, however, before Mr. 
ihe believed to be a gathering crisis, Mr.i McCone’s orders were carried out, the 
‘ McCone departed a few days later for his: delay caused by disagreements in the 
' wedding in Seattle, Wash., and on Aug. top-secret ‘“‘Committee on Overhead Re- 
1 30 for his honeymoon on the French Rivi-: connaissance,” which determined the U- 
; era, But he continued to reccive intellig- 2 flight schedules, and by Mr. Mc- 
ence reports, and on the basis of these he:-Namara, who “insisted that the U-2 
isent back almost daily cables to Wash- squadron be placed under the jurisdic- 
ington recommending that the “national tion of the Air Force, under his control.” 
estimates staff’ of CIA “make a firm This was done—over CIA’s stern objec- 
; Statement of opinion that the SAM-sites tions. 
| [surface-to-air missiles] discovered in he v-2 flight of Oct. 14 confirmed 
Cuba were being developed for emplace- that the Russians were- preparing offcn- 
ments of surface-to-surface missiles with siye missile sites. “McCone’s warning 
a “1,200-mile range and more, and that: equid no longer be ignored,” writes Mr. 
these missile parts and IL-28s [Soviet iazo, *... The Kennedy Administration 
- finally realized that the Kremjin had 
lied. The missile crisis was on.” 
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lcentral to Mr. APpEaved shan Ratease 2O05/41428 SIG 1 AsRBP9I1-00901R000600110006-7 
y. Kennedy was a weak and vacillating But was it? After losing face when his 
: man under fire—and that this very Weak- pluff was called, Khrushchev rallied and ; 
: ness tempted the Soviets to try him—is the advantages this country had gained 
SS. hig contention, which he backs up im-were allowed to get away from us, says 
| pressively, that at the time of the Cuban wir, Lazo. Among the many concessions : 
: crisis thig country was overwhelmingly made by this country was a pledge to \ 
more powerful than the USSR, that the Castro that we would never invade his ; 
; Russians were in no position to “shower country, a pledge that negated Mr. Ken- 
missiles” on the United States. Mr. Ken- nedy’s earlier pledge that he would never 
j yedy knew this, says Mr, Lazo, and Mr..abandon Cuba's people to communism. ace wee 
Khrushchev knew this. * On-site inspection was never carried out, oye ea, ese 
Referring to the Bullctin of Atomic and we must, to this day, take Russia's see Oi ae oe 
, Scientists of February 1963, Mr. Lazo wore for it that the missiles were all re- oe shes 
oa contends that at the time of the Cuban moved. As Mr. Kennedy concedes in his . as 
: crisis, “the United States had almost 200 article, this country agreed to dismantle Be est 
‘ ' (CBMs) and there were eight Polaris its Thor and Jupiter missile bases in a 
is and more ... submarines at sea. Al- Italy, Turkey, and Great Britain. And 
though the Communists never disclose since those perilous days of October 1962, 
: their military statistics, it is known that Fidel Castro has talked repeatedly of ‘ 
it the USSR was still very. weak. Its incipi- other sccret concessions made by the ae ene 
ent ICBM system was a ‘soft’ system, United States at that time. : ot eet 
not buried decp in the ground and pro- Soviet submarines are now based in ; we tas Bicgeed CBE kt ae 
: tected by steel and conercte as was that deep-water Cuban ports, and Soviet tech- . wee 


i of the United States. nicians still occupy the island 90 miles 3 a ws ee : 
i ; “The Sovicls had no sccond-strike from Florida, their electronic gear moni- eB a 
{ capability, since the United States had toring our military activities. 


virtually all the Sovict launching pads Mx, Lazo derived the title of his book 

. Ve Amat oT Trwjte ty; . . : 
i pictted, Khrushchev xnew that we Univ- 7 om whe following quotation by Sen. J. : ‘ 
4 ec States was capable of slackening cll Willlam Fulbright, who said, in a memo- eR 
rt important Russ.an milkary instulationsrandum to President Kennedy on March 
| ahd centers of population in two or three 30, 1961: : 


hours, while his own nuclear potential “The Castro regime is a thorn in the 
poscd no remotely comparable threat tO Ziesh: but it is nota dagger in the heart.” . 


America, anit: Lazo does not, obviously, agree 
i" An Appraisal at Vienna With Mr, Fulbright. For  crisis-numb 


b . ; . +, . ’=icricans, his book serves-as a chilling : . S Suly ot eye ES 
ace did Russia attempt such 4 reniinder that the Cuban threat is still: Bs eee 

' Because, contends Mr. Lazo, the wily React all but Torepyes by many, : . d = 
Karushehey toos MOL Menneay’s mca- t Memoirs Sy acthas ee eweiel aaa 
sure at their Vienna conference in June wha-sans- Saat York Ci . ue & 
1961 and sized him up asa weak man,a@ gin) * r ty. 508 pages. 
theory that James Reston of the New. “7 : ; 
| _ ‘York Times was to express in an article’ ... Bed in the Heart. By Mario Lazo. 
f |. wi the New York Times Magazine two # use & Wagnalls; New York City, 426 
years after the Cuban crisis, with these ® Ses, $5.95.) 


pepe Seer 


en wh oe we 
wd 


26 et ee at en eee eed ee Be . y 


- Words: snes «eee ge te ed ‘ a 


. J “Khrushchev had studied the events ae . : at Pe) : oft Piet 
VN of the Say of Pigs; he would have under-! : aa Te yd tage 2a Sg SN ahd 
‘i stood if Kennedy had left Castro alone or" : ; Bee oe ta — 
: destroyed him; but when Kennedy was: : = 
rdsh enough to strike at Cuba but not: 
bold enough to finish the job, Khrushchev 
; decided he was dealing with an inexperi- : ee Be. Re EE aS 
‘enced young leader who could be intiml- . : 2a seen” EO ‘ Dag et Oe 
‘ dated and blackmailed. The Communist ; ay? oe 
i decision to put offensive missiles in Cuba ; Oey 
id _ was the final gamble of this assump- GSS Gee AIS 
1 tlon.” Ee . agen Oe ee 
i ‘Mr. Reston, in a later article, ex- ee oe 
pressed the belief that President Kenne- a Bia Ba Rew ee ‘ 
y had stepped up the U.S. commitment. BE oe Rae 
_ té South Vietnam in. order to make Pe ae 
.| - American power “credible” to Russia, - ae as 
' ‘adding: ‘That, I think, is where we be- - Oe ON eee BEA SOFT 2 oaeen 
gan to get off the track,” = os 4 ae 
*. At the conclusion of his article, Rob- ee. get . a 
ert Kennedy says of the Cuban crisis: “If fa “eat ms 
.4% was a triumph, it was a triumph for ‘ 
“the next generation and not for any pare 
ticular government or people,” 
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Kennedy Memoir Details: 1962 Crisis ue re ee 


The tension was broken, the| . 


against publication because he 
' By BERNARD GWERTZMAN |did not want it alleged that he 
|” Special to The New York Times was trying to use the. article 
t WASHINGTON, Oct, 20— jout of political motives. 


ae ' Following the Senator’s as- 
"It looks really mean, doesn't sassination last June, his estate 


jit? But then, really there was /aocided to offer the 25,000- 
no other choice. If they get|}word manuscript for’ sale. It 
:this mean on this ono in our |was purchased by the McCall 
‘part of the world, what will {Corporation for an advance of 
‘they do on the next?” $l-million, probably the most 

‘That was what Robert F. ete for a manuscript of 

we [the he 

Kennedy remembered his ; ay Rie Ma & Co. has pur-} 
‘brother, the President, as {chased the book rights from the 
,having said as they both|McCall Corporation for an 
Waited, extremely tense, to/amount in excess of $250,000. 


: ; Mr. Kennedy gave details of 
peee wheter the Soviet Union the crisis from the time he was! 


;, would choose to pull its of- |i fommed on Oct. 16, 1962, that 
‘fensive missiles out of Cuba missile sites had been discov- 
‘as President Kennedy had de- ‘ered by a U-2 reconnaissance 
manded or would risk a.nlane flying over Cuba until the 


: i } ited ‘denouement. on Oct. 28, when 
ee Wap Sensthey Unites ‘the chen Soviet Premier, Nikita 
para ie aie > *S, Khrushchev, agreed to with- 

“I just don’t think there graw the missiles. 


was any choice, and not only ‘The confrontation’ between 
that, if you hadn't acted, you:'the two great powers, Mr, Ken- 
would have been impeached,” ney wrote Eee ae oe i 
Mr. Kennedy—who was At- to the abyss of nucie¢ baton 
: ‘tion and the end of mankind. 
torney General at the time of The crisis actually had two 
the 1962 crisis—said he told distinct phases. The first was 
the worried President, from Oct. 16 to Oct. 21, when 
President Kennedy thought President Kennedy and his ad-| 
for a moment, according to’ pit rash an extreme se-| 
‘hi iq ts. crecy to devise their course o 
eerie I peepee ,action in light of the discovery 
i ; am 10f the missiles. The second was 
jbeen impeached. ifrom Oct, 22 until Oct. 28, 
The agony, the doubts andiwhen the entire world won- 
ithe quiet triumph of those | dered whether the crisis could 
‘critical days were told by|be resolved short of war. _ 
Robert Kennedy in a lengthy| The President decided against 
iarticle written last year and|2" immediate military” strike 


; : at the island’s missile bases— 
‘scheduled to be published an action, Robert Kennedy 


; posthumously tomorrow hy!wrote, that was advocated by 
éMcCall’s | magezine under'the military leaders including 
the title “Thirteen Days..the then Chief of Staff of the 

The publication is taking. Air Force, Gen. Curtis E. Le- 


Place on the eve of the sixth: i 


May, now the American. Inde- 
. anniversary of the spcech in, ponent: party's candidate 108 
:which President Kennedy in- 


Vice President. 
Instead, the President adopt- 
formed the nation and the-ed as a first step, a plan for 
world that Soviet offensive a quarantine of Cuba that was 
‘missiles had been detected in’ Supported by Secretary of State 
‘Cuba and warned Moscow. Dean Rusk and the Secretary 
that the United State ‘of Defense, Robert S. Mes, 
S was’ Namara, and by his brother. | 
Prepared to go to war to; US. Ready f. Ww 
make sure that the missiles’ ee ERS, SOR eee 
“were removed. | 
Robert Kennedy’s account 


chev time to withdraw the mis- 


has been published by othersj tion, was seen ‘as a means of 


adds little to what already) sites without Soviet Pale Kennedy wrote, was: 


about the details of the crisis,‘ showing United States deter- to our ships, There is no alter- 


native. Our commanders have 


slir : ; Vernanees oh been instruc i ill- 
ministration under the pressureaCtually initiating military ac- (eae at ail, soseiniee raps 


is what we must bo prepared 


but it provides some intimate mination to force. the missiles 
glimpses of his brother's Ad- OUt, While stopping short of 


tion. However, in the event the 


of a possible world war. Russians tried'to run the block- 


: with a Russian submarine—al- 
The blockade of the island,. : : use 
‘aimed at giving Mr. Khrush-|/™0St anything but that. 


YORK Tf 


ena Kennedy = recalled 


in roe Pgh My _f 
the President and his advisers Senator declared, when a mes- 


awaited news of whether the senger brought a note to John / 


Russians would accept  this!a’ McCone, then director of the 
measure, “the danger and con-|contral Tatelligence, disclosing 
cern that we all felt hung like that some of the Soviet ships| 


a cloud over us all and particu-lannroachin the quarantine line: 
larly over the President.” PR E dead oe 


am. an intelligence report not want a confrontation. 


stated that two Soviet ships,” Robert Kennedy recalled that 

the Gagarin and the Komiles, his brother had recently read: ; 
were accompanied by a Soviet Barbara Tuchman’s book, “The ° 
submarine, as they neared the Guns of August,” which told: . 


Tie ens blockage he ee how the Deier powers a a 
cepted in the next hour if they Wee Pid I oe . “a ie . 
tried to enter the forbidden ation BLEESy, Out OF SREAICL 
aIbite at a conte pose the President vowed, Senator 
Kennedy’s article gece id Fe edy, pte « Satya holed: 
The ‘aircraft. carrier Essex future historian were iy write, 
was to signal the submarine by/o¢ book Ociphes kt could ae 
sonar to surface and identifylongertoet that “we made 
itself. If the Soviet craft re-‘ayer ffort to find peace and 
fused, said Secretary McNa-|¢ ce He 
mara, depth. charges with every Suge te pales aver 
sail explosive Would be ured a a OTe weak 
mene ues the Senator’slo¢ the crisis, President Kennedy 
eee a exchanged letters with Premier 
‘Time of Gravest Concern’ |Khrushchev. The na as 
“T think these few. minutes|°"ce has not been published in 
were the time of gravest con-/full, but Senator Kennedy did: 
cern for the President,” the|@xccrpt some of the letters, in- 
Senator wrote. “Was the world|¢luding an emotional one sent 
on ‘the brink. of a holocaust?|/by Mr. Khrushchev on the night 
Was it our error? A mistake? of Friday, Oct. 26, that indi- 


Was there something further|Cated to the Americans that he 


that ‘should have been done?|Wanted to negotiate a solution. 
nanie fade ier Khrushchev’s letter were 
“His hand .went up to his mier Khrushchev’'s le were, 
face and covered hie mouth.;Published by Elie Abel in his 
He opened and closed his fist,|book “The Missile Crisis” (J. B. 
His face seemed drawn, his)Lippincott, 1966), which cov- 
eyes pained, almost gray. Welered the whole Cuban affair in 
stared at each other across/detail. ‘ 
the table. For a few fleeting} Mr. Khrushchev called for a 
seconds, it was almost asjStatesmanlike approach and 
though no one else was there/asserted that if the United 
and he was no longer the Pres-|States would give a pledge not 
ident.” to invade Cuba, the problem of 
“Inexplicably, I thought of|the missiles would disappear.’ - 
when he was ill and almost! The letter, as printed in Mr. 
died; when “he ‘lost his child;|Abel’s book, concluded: 
when we learned that our old-| “If you have not lost your 
est brother had been killed; ofjself-control, and sensibly ‘con- 
versonal times of strain anc|ceive what this might.lead to,; 
hurt.” the article continues. |then, Mr. President, we and 
..The voices droned on but, 1/you ought not now to pull on 
didn’t scem to hear anything|the ends of the rope in which 
until I heard the President say;|You have tied the knot of war, 
‘Isn’t there some way we can because the more we pull, the 


avoid having our first exchange heres eee ney. . rie 


tight that even he who tied 
it will not have the strength 


Mr. McNamara’s reply, Sena- acne 
to untic it, and it will be nec- 


“No, there's too much danger 


© ; The New York Senator wrote, 4 e, the United States was pre- for, and this is what we mustlintention to tighten that knot 


ithe article for publication inpared to go to war, Mr. Ken- °xPect 


The New York Times Magazinenedy’s article asserts. | re op 
to commemorate the fifth anni- The blockade was-scheduled 
versary of the crisis last Octo-t0 go into effect on Wednes-|« 


ber. But he informed The Times@4¥ morning, Oct. 24, ‘and Sen- 
last fall that he had chasse FoniRetcalied Ma 51 


- McNamara Remains Firm 


to the bec ic of thermo- 
Presiccnt Kennedy then said 


.jnuclear war, then let us not, 
‘Jonly relax the forces pulling 


“We must expect that they will ‘th 
ARB SOR RET Mle PROMO GAaIADD EST eorie ies 


"vw Uknot, We are ready for. this.”| 


fant tnved 


] ‘had stopped dead in the water,! ° 
A few minutes after 10 an indication that Moscow did - 


Similar excerpts from Pre- — 


when the knot will be tied so’. 


had bite eet SOIR ethene : a . 
2. jac nid oo nnn ron ie ein 


itera pe eon SRN Ne int,» A BPH 


ei oo ee ee 


rac 


a 


Sonne 
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ry 
: 


| 


1 


‘that he cannot respond to ihe praise of the: 


L 
a 


|, eras 1963 - 
a 


influence.” 


HANCHESTER, 
UNION LEADER 
D = 56,042 - 
NEW HAMPSHIRE NEWS 
S ~ 48,544 


NwH. 


Our readers will recall the yevolting sight of 


at his farewell ceremony when President Johnson 
commended him, incorrectly, for his accomplish- 
ments as secretary of defense. re 
It was not surprising, therefore, to note in a 
recent account of the commissioning ceremony of 


the aircraft carrier, John F. Kennedy, that again - 


MeNamara became so filled up with emotion he 
gave up and sat down without finishing his 
speech, e 


There is nothing the matter with emotion, dut., 


gor a man in charge.of the defense of our nation 
{o be so out of contro} of his emotions and himself 


President and then cannot finish his speech at the 


commissioning of the aircrait carrier —.is, in- - 


* 


deed, not only a very revolting spectacle but 2 
terrible condemnation of the jJeadership of our 
nation which has been so stupid as to put such @ 
aveak personality in charge of our nation’s 
defenses. : 


“In a discussion of foreign policy back in Janu- ’ 
McNamara is quoted as saying ‘in>. 


ary 1963, 
regard to the defense budget, “The task of 
creative statesmanship for the West will be %o 


move Moscow further in constructive directions: 
..while at the same time working to break dows 


the wall which’ insulates Peking from outside 


wea te iene cee nant ed UT ee 


former Defense Secretary McNarnara plubbering | 


Just how successful McNamara was can be 
shown by the Russians’ recent invasion of 
Czechoslovakia and the present have campaign 
constantly kept up. by Communist China against 
the United States. : 

Yhe damage that this type of wishful thinking 


“é 


can do ‘to the United States is, of course, im- 


measurable, 


For instance, it has now been revealed in the — 
autobiography of Arthur Krock, long-Ume nead of . 


the New York ‘limes. Washingion Bureau and 3 


close friend of the Kennedy family, that 10 weeks 


_ before President Kennedy told the nation of the * 
Cuban missile crisis, CTA. Chief MeCone had toid.. 


the President that there were Russian offensive 


missiles being established in Cuba, But ecretary * 


MeNamara told the President that in his esti- 


cee eh wee 


mation ihe Russians would never do anything like ~ 


this to the United States! 


Ten precious, almost fateful, weeks went by ; 
until the President finaily said to McCone, “You - 


were right all the while,” and took action. 


‘The Russians could very well have fired the ' 
-ynissiles during that time, and McNamara would . 


have died along with the rest of us, ; . 
Estimating what aa enemy WILL 
least of “Blubhbexing Bob's” errors. 
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do to 8S, ~ 
instead of what it CAN do to us, is a fatal” 
raistake for any mation to: mane. It was not the 


aS 


ane wasnington rosy 
1k Cetcber 1968 
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Ex-Aides Wish Ike 
Happy 78th Birthday 


Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower, still re- 
cuperating from his seventh heart attack, will receive 
a Western Union night letter today from 200 of his. 
Administration members, wishing him a” happy 78th 
birthday. 

“May this be one of the great days for you, with | 
continued progress and renewal of strength,” the : 
Message reads. : 

“Our decp pride in past association with you is, 
matched by our present determination to bring about .. 
‘a ringing GOP victory on Nov. 5—a victory that. will’ 
‘assure the changes our country needs so badly.” -— ; nee 

The greeters, who signed the message “with admira-: 
tion and affection,” include 13 Cabinet officers, 28 
‘ambassadors and othher officials. 

1 Physicians at Walter Reed Army Medical Center plan” 
‘to issue a bulletin today on the former President's 
condition. Daily bulletins on his condition after his. 
“most recent attack were suspended Sept. 3. Pesteraay « 
“the hospital said he was “doing very well.” 
' Asmall, quiet birthday party is scheduled in his faites 4 
“with his wife, Mamie; his son, John: his daughter-in-law,< 
: Barbara, and perhaps his grandchildren present. g 

President Johnson has designated this week as © 
“Salute to Eisenhower Week.” 

National Presbyterian Church, which the five-star 
_general attended while he was in the White House, , 
announced that its Chapel of the Presidents is 85 per: 
cent complete. One of the six stained gidss windows" 
‘depicts Gen. Eisenhower signing a bill that added the: 
-words “under God” to the Pledge of Allegiance. 

Two former Central Intelligence Agency directors, / 
-are among the signers, Allen W. Dulles and John. 
_McCone. (While McCone served Presidents Kennedy 
‘and Johnson as head of the GIA, he was Gen. Eisen- 

~hower’s chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission.) : 
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SLAYTON FRITOMEY /Nixon’s Vision of the 
= a = White Hi 


© ‘  Washington—There is nothing synthetic about 
:,Richard Nixon’s confidence. He is already dreaming the 
‘ impossible dreams of a man who has already been elected. 
Usually these fantasics do not scize a candidate until he - 


ny teeeney 
tee x 


{ . 
{ 
’ 


“has won, but they are unmistakable, 
Neatly all new Presidents make the same resolutions: 
| (1) They are going to delegate authority and not be - 
swamped by detail, (2) they are: going to have a super 
i, cabinct, (3) yes-men will be abolished, (4) all major parties - ot 
\ and factions will be represented in the government, (5) 
'. the boss will listen and let his advisers do the talking. : 
+ Our President, Nixon says, “should not delude himsclf i ss 
‘: into thinking that he can do everything himself.” His time 
‘: should not be “drained away in trivia.” Easier said than 
; done. Lyndon Johnson said the same thing, but he found 
; he could not depend on others to turn out all the White 
+ House lights, and Franklin Roosevelt found he had to - 
, make the martinis himself if he wanted them just right. 


Presidents vow they will not waste time on glad- + -a "t want a government of ycs-men,” says the COP 
sanding but there’s a price for it. FDR was the first i don want ae ) Y 


. F ince, Of e not. No President docs. There was : 

- President who had nerve enough to skip the DAR Con- the tine, for (pitaate when LB] called his. advisers: 
together and : ager to have ont don’t want any 

+3 : we ; .; yes-meén around here. Whenever you disagree with me, ‘I- 
» gridiron and White House Correspondents. dinners, but aee you'll feel free to speak up. After all, you can always! STAT 
r ng idem ue 5 Ni es; “Die: diay “i f he, 6 another job.” It’s a story that could. just as well be.told 
i want,” says Nixon, “a government drawn from the »: about almost any President. = ; 
|, broadest possible base—an‘ administration’ made. up of gO age ee tie = 
j, Republicans, Demoorats, and ‘Indopendents.” Only Demo- } 
‘cratic Presidents have ever gone in for this kind of?" 


‘ bipartisanship, and the results have not been sensational, 0? 


After President Kennedy completed his cabinet some : 
‘wondered which party had won the clection, He ap-* 
‘pointed Republican Robert McNamara head of Defense... 
"and Republican Douglas Dillon head of Treasury. He*! 
-‘Tetained Republican Allen Dulles as director of CIA until“ 

' he was replaced by Republican John McCone. He named * 

* Republican William Foster to head the disarmament - 

‘agency and Republican McGeorge Bundy to be his chief } 

White House foreign affairs adviser, ond 

i ° The fact that most of these top appointees enthusi- a 

‘astically urged, both Kennedy and Johnson to plunge ever ; 

‘deeper into Vietnam has prompted some critics to think « 

‘that Kennedy and Johnson might have done just as well . 

‘with a Democratic cabinet, and hang bipartisanship. : 

: _ Nixon says he is going to surround himsclf with “a | ae feb ges? oes 

icabinet made up of the ablest men in America.” Warren , A = i Es eee Ie, ; = 

‘Harding, who also felt a little inadequate, made the same | bg ae a er: 

‘promise, and when he came to he found himself in the. lhe TE ae Bia 

‘gnidst of the Tea Pot Dome debacle. A super cabinet also ; 

‘was going to make up for Gen. Eisenhower's lack of eee coe eee ee 
political experience. But John Foster Dulles “unleashed”! PONE te, eh g ee Te Soap BED 
‘Chiang Kai-shek, Treasury Sccretary Humphrey ran upa ars : 

t¢cord deficit, and Charley Wilson at Defense thought: 

what was good for Gencral Motors was best for the 

nation. nt Data: Betta 4 

‘ “A President,” declares Nixon, “must listen.” - Rub-: 
bish. What's the use of struggling all yout life to become” 

President if you still have'to spend all your time listening?’ 
Cyiseaine is for the hired hands) s otis F 


+ vention; but the ladies are still voting against him because | 
of it, Presidents swear, they are going to swear off the’ | 


tie ME 


se Ns ear hs nT te 


ER re we the Rae tak 
Ded eT See Tt a 
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Three Pasiioas 

" ss oa 
~ BY A CONSENSUS aeicunllne to an 
Wagalamation. President John Kennedy’s 
. finest hour was the, Cuban missile crisis 
‘ of October 1962. Now one of the nation’s 
( most distinguished reporters, Arthur 
' Krock of, The New York Times, cast 
: considerable doubt on the late President’s 
“performance in the situation for which 
- he was most applauded. 


Krock’s new book, Memoires: 60 Years” 


‘On The Firing Line, was published 
' . yesterday, The friend and critic of 11 


: Presidents, who learned many White. 


: House secrets in his long and illustrious 
;Teporting career, says flatly that Ken- 
| nedy did nothing for almost three months 
after CIA Chief John A. McCone reported 


~ deduction had been right from the time ©. i 
" of his first warnings. BNP ig 


"the offensive nature of the Soviet missile 


- installations in Cuba. 
- Krock talked with participants in the 
; high-level policy discussions which finally 


forced President Kennedy to make his . 


‘memorable address to the nation on Oct. . 


, 22, 1962 and to issue an ultimatum to . 


‘the Soviet Union to dismantle and 
: withdraw missiles capable of striking the 


American heartland. 
kkk 


_ +—if Krock, a meticulous reporter, has" - 


McCONE’S first memorandum to Ken- 


-nedy, Krock reports, was dated Aug. 10, 
1962. Through the remainder of August 
-and all through September, McCone con- 

i tinued to press for action by the Presi- 

| dent, over the opposition of Secretary 

; of State Rusk and Secretary of Defense 

| McNamara. Both held to the prevailing 


‘view that the Cuban installations were 
only for “defensive,” surface-to-air 
‘missiles and that, in Krock’s summary 
| Of their opinion, “the Kremlin would 
‘ never take Me risk of installing offensive 
‘ weaponry.” 
| In mid-September, McCone ordered a 
isecond “national estimates" paper 

j stating that Soviet IL-28 medium-range 
| offensive missiles were being assembled 
on the Cuban sites by Russian “techni- 
' cians.” The paper was also to include 
a recommendation that the President 

‘authorize low-level observation flights 

lover Cuba to verify what McCone had 

| concluded from U-2 aerial photos and 
other intelligence sources. 

This recommendation was not included 
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-of the CIA, who later explained that - 


Months In 1962 


‘in the paper sent to the President by a ae 
Lt. Gen. Marshall S. Carter, deputy chief 

it was his responsibility to determine 
what the paper should include, since he - 
was in possession of texts.of all in- — 
telligence reports, which McCone (at that . 
time honeymooning abroad) was not. 

. In Early October, returning to his desk, 
McCone continued to plead for low-level \ \ 
confirmation of U-2 high-altitude pictures. ©: 
This was not done, it now seems in- y 
credible to hear, until Oct. 16-19. The . 
flights proved conclusively that McCone’s m : 


xk * ee 

KROCK SAYS the President remarked 

~ to McCone: “You were right all along.” ie es 

To which McNamara appended a cryptic 

_face-saver: “ ... . but for the wrong . 

reasons,” wih an agreeing nod from } bee 
Rusk. i ie 

In the advance seats we have from |’ 

Krock’s book, it is not clear what: the, : 

“wrong reasons” were. But what is clear: 


his facts straight — is that America .. Silk, ; 
was in mortal peril while political ap 
pointees rejected impressive intelligence :.," 


-data in the naive notion that Russia ':.': 
OY 


would never do such a thing. . 
This out-of-hand dismissal of Soviet in- ™.' 
tentions is no less frightening today than": 
it would have been had Krock reported ‘1.1; 
in that fearful fall of 1962. American .‘/.:. 
intelligence can be wrong; that’s one a 
thing. But. to dismiss reports on the in- | 
substantial grounds that they do not , 
square with some rather wishful thinking 
about what the Soviet Union would and. 
would not do — this is quite another. 
kk * Sooner 
THE TERRIBLE thought arises that, /0!'.") 
but for the persistence of McCone, the bial 
Soviet Union might have achieved a ' :; 
hideous advantage in the nuclear stand- : 
off, with major American citieles within , 
range of Cuba. 4 
There may be another version which _ 
contradicts this. But, it should be added, - 
Krock has rarely been successfully 
‘challenged on his facts in his long 
service, from which he is now retired. 


a a Cog oe 


i mar i Me ’ ise 
Rare Bt ee i 
a Nd doyikles i 


be ae 
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ie - JERRY GREENE 


r “ Washington, Sept. 22 (NEWS Bureau) — A replay of Cuban missile 5 
terisis decisions in 1962 — with more controversy promised next month —: 


i threw the Washington intelligence community into an uproar today. .  ~# 


: The intelligence experts were already disturbed over the announcement that the}, 
late Sen. Robert F. Kennedy's version of the critical hours preceding the U.S.-Russian |’ 
- confrontation over installation of missiles in Cuba would be published. They noted the. 

)Rnnouncement, by McCall's magazine, said information -in' the’ 25,000-word Kennedy: 

t account of.the crisis would include data from Central Intelligence. Agency be ve gl 


Reviews and news stories pub-j n4 review for security purposes; 
lished’ today concerning a neW! was necessary, 4 
book by Arthur Krock, retired. It was: learned today: that! 
columnist and bureau chief of The! McCone’s warnings were the ree! 
New York Times in Washington,} sult of -his own analysis and‘ 
revived fears that the missile! opinion and that there had been, ; 
érisis controversy would burst | disagreement within the CIA. ? 


over the importance of the mis-;° . 
into the currént presidential cam-, nile. installations during August, r 


paigns. or 1969. 
~ Krock included in his memoirs! aa 
a detailed account of CIA efforts: x». MeCone Disputed. % 


to warn President Kennedy of’ The Office of National Esti-t 
the Cuban missile threat 10:-mates in the CIA, then neadet 

~ t+by Sherman Kent, since retired,, 
weeks before key White House did not, aceept the McCone theo, 

“Ie is. expected in intelligent Sti'tp convince the National tne 

able ae ee 
~  feixeles here that the forthcom- telligence Board, -which included. ,°* 
ing magazine article by Sen. representatives of the CIA, the; V 
Kennedy, to be published Oct. State and Defense departments, 
25, will present a somewhat dif. that the sites being prepared in 
_terent version of the events lead- Cuba were intended for offensive 
ing to the decisions. missiles. 

In any event, the intelligence, MeCore «was so intensely con® 
‘experts, principally those in the ‘cerned over the potential threat: er er 
CIA, are caught in the’ middle of that he took time ‘off from hiss me 
a ‘petential row over information, honeymoon in September 1962 te 2 8. 
which was available to the top end cperacaa meme buck tg 
levels of government. CIA spokes- 1A headquarters, urging furthe 


wiforts to verify construction ah 
men today declined any comment, “the missile bases, 


Rusk, MeNamara Balked) | The experts here were purzled 
+ In his account, Krock wrote over the urgency and. speed ing 


: volved inthe publication of, th 
mE that former CIA Director John “Kennedy. manuseript-in McCall's 


*McCone. warned President Ken-' 10:days before the Nov.: 6 elec; 

Inedy on Aug, 10, 1962, that Rus-:tion—and barely, x’ month. after 
sian technicians were building the Krock_b nooks: ca . 

imedium- -range ballistic missile in- 

Slallations in Cuba. McCone re-! 


peated his warnings persistently : 
until finally, in mid-October, low- 
level flights produced photo- 
graphic confirmation of his fears. 
+ The Krock book said that Me-' 
;Cone’s recommendation for the 
reconnaissance flights was op- 
[posed by Secretary of State Dean eat 
Rusk and Robert MST aInare for- eee: 
mer secretary of defense, : 
Theodore Sorenson, special 
counsel, to President Kennedy, ° 
‘who announced the sale of Sen. 
{Kennedy’s recollections on the| 
icerisis, said that he, McNamara; 
see Fred Dutton, fonner under-+ 
secretary of. state, had read the, ' 
pK ennedy manent and decided: - 


of Pape 
. 24 3 ae? i 1 
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says, while Mr. McCone was dent, the United States can’t in: 
honeymooning abroad, he in- terfere in civil disturbances cre- 
structed his C.LA. staff to pre-,ated by guerrillas, It was hard 
pare for the President a second| to prove that this wasn't large: 
“national estimates” paper stat-(ly the situation in Vietnam. .- 
ing that Soviet IL-28 offensive —“s"="" cere 
missiles were then being as< - ee 
sembled on the Cuban sites by: 
b 


0110006-7 : - 


‘s _ 


' DBLAY BY KENRED 
-| ON CUBA REPORTED 


Krock Book Tells of C.I.A. 
.. Warnings on Missiles: ~ 


ite 


© 


-| Russian “technicians.” - : 

This paper was also to in 
clude a renewed recommenda 
tion, forestalled by Secretary! 
McNamara weeks earlier, that: 
the President authorize low- 
level observation flights over: 
Cuba to verify what Mr. Mc=: 
for 10 weeks after the Central| Cone had concluded from U-2 


y Intelligence Agency reported on’ aerial photos and other intelli- 
gthe offensive character of the Bence sources. 
“Soviet installations, according The McCone recommenda- 
eto a report by Arthur Krock in tions were not included in the 
a book to be published Monday. Paper sent to the President by 
t The episode is one of many Lieut. Gen. Marshall S. Carter, 
pon which the former Washing- deputy chief of C.I.A, The book 
Fton bureau chief of The New Says that General Carter ex- 
+ §York Times reports in Intimate plained later that it was his re- 
tdetail.: The book, “Memoirs: Sponsibility to determine what 
tSixty Years on the Firing Line,” the paper should include since 
réontains notes made by Mr.|he was in possession of texts} 
Krock on conversations with|Of all intelligence reports and 
articipants in high policy dis- Mr. McCone was not. 
cussions. It will be published by McCone Proved Right 


abe iteseies eon olae d with| On returning to his desk in 
; secrets of White House politics ae ee pes pang rae 
that Mr. Krock learned as alg; Pa alae 
-confidant, friend and critic of fights. The flights, fnally un: 
‘11 Presidents and their official Seren Gere 8 ma be 
families. : . McCone’s deduction that first 
: % Mr. Krock is forthright in his was the source of his warnings 


Kt ‘ 
¢ —sdBy FELIX BELAIR Jr. 
Special to The New York Times 

_. WASHINGTON, Sept. 21— 

: President Kennedy delayed ac- 

- , tion In the Cuban missile crisis 


sstimates of the men who wee 
S Ns .. -land then of his firm estimate,” 
directed the nation’s destinies the ‘Krock notes ‘state ‘The 


‘during his long career a8 Te-| ota add: 

- porter, editor and commentator. oN a 
| Se views the Administration of aah is Phthaasul “ the tla 
| Dwight D. Eisenhower as “one,P'° hed bees tbs President 
‘of the most notable in our his-"wmare™e oo een You 
i tory” and that of Lyndon B. “{TeT's along. a 
- | Johnson as “probably the most: But for the wrong reasons, 
| disastrous.” said Secretary of Defense Mc- 
pauses 3 : Namara with a nod of assent 
! Warning From McCone _ from Sccretary of State Rusk.” 
} Mr. Krock’s notes on thei Mr. Krock describes as “‘one 
J {Cuban missile crisis show that] of history’s cruelest ironies and 


‘ "+ tiemorandum on Aug. 10, 1962/ as a freshman Senator from 
Nase the i aeranations were in/ Massachusetts that the United 
itended for offensive missiles of, States must never commit its 
1,200-mile range. President Ken. armed forces to a combat role 
nedy did not address the nation in a ground war on the Asian 
on what he had done about the mainland. Ae 
‘matter until Oct. 22. . ; An aide memoire dated Oct. 
"Through the remainder of} 17, 1961, covered a luncheon] 
August and September, accord-! conversation - with President 

. ing to Mr. Krock’s notes, Mr. Kennedy on Vietnam before he 
* _McCone continued to press for. authorized an increase from 


J. McNamara, then the Secre- bat f rohan ‘The . memorandum 
tary of Defense. read in part: j 
: The President still believes, 


Mr. Krock says. the two! . 
iCabinet members clung to the:he said, in what ‘he told the 


‘prevailing view that the Cubah, 


‘ 3 i for sur-| 2". : 

- Pay rgnes Hicies asd that| be involved [in combat] on the 
ithe Kremlin would never take! Asia mainland, especially in a 
| ‘country with the difficult ter-| . 


the risk of installing offensive, rain of Laos and inhabited by’ 


? LT, Oe : 
— ~ weaponry... aie . {people who don’t oare how the 
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The Cuban Missile 


Crisis: Who Won? 


x 


a 


‘BVe were eyeball to eyeball, ‘and the other fellow blinked,” 
Ke legend ‘has it. If the United States really triumphed, . 
ere are the fruits of victory? And why is “the other fellow” 


Soviet Russia—still firmly ensconced in an island strong- 
pid only 90 miles from Miami? — 
(im) ; Po, Ty og art y 


During the months preceding the 
crisis, official Washington was con- 


trouble during the mid-term election 
campaign then getting under way. 


eet 


STAT 


Siig Piet acithm ety ca : te tenth : 
te a So a a Nn htm Ce ini Ss ne mene he 


ry 
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THE CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS: WHO WON? ape 


ground missiles or other significant 
offensive matériel had been sent to 
Cuba fron any Soviet-bloc country. 
“Were it otherwise,” he added, 


“the gravest issues would arise.” The 


‘Dobrynin message was only one of 


repeated such assurances given pri- 
vately and publicly by the Soviets. 

Alarming evidence, nevertheless, 
was piling up. Nighttime truck 
convoys were proceeding westward 
from Mariel, a deep-water port 35 
miles west of Havana, carrying 60- 
foot tubular objects on trailers. A 
Cuban refugee newly arrived in the 
United States accurately described 


’ éonstruction work at Remedios, in 


central Cuba, on permanent instal- 


threatened with execution, he subscquently 
escaped to the United States. His book is the 


‘ product of more than five years of intensive 


ten speeches between August 31 and 
October 12. ie 
By the end of September, U.S. in-” 
telligence knew that 85 Soviet ships 
had unloaded cargo at Maricl and 
other ports, that 15 sites for SAMs 
(surface-to-air missiles) had’ been 
prepared, that about 5000 military 
technicians were on the island. But, 
as State Depsiiment intelligence 
chief Roger Hilsman has stated, “All 
through Jate September and early 
October, there was'a determination 
to move slowly and deliberately.” 
Systematic Duplicity. U-2 recon- 
naissance flights were made over 
Cuba on August 29, Septern*-cr 5, 
17, 26 and 29. All except the first 


tober 14, finally washed out White 
House illusions, Yet on that very 


CIA-RDP91-00901R0006001 10006-7 


y 


a . To: . : 
oy aes lation of nuclear warhead storage two flights were restricted to the 
Gpndensed from “DaccER IN THE Heart: AMERICAN Poticy Fatvures iN Cusa” bunkers. In early September, anti- part of Cuba lying east of Havana; 
te Mario Lazo Castro groups published newspaper with SAMs being speedily deployed J 
%0 ; =. ot oH advertisements reporting the influx west of Havana, it was feared. that 
= ; a ee ie. ee a he of Soviet troops and construction of a U-2 over that area might be shot N 
[HE PREVAILING belief, especial- America’s doorstep. Even whea tl missile pads in their homeland. down. On October 4, however, an = i 
‘Gl! ly in the United States, is that flow of Soviet arms into Cuba, un- Sharp warnings of the ominous increasingly alarmed John A.. Me- i 
QA the settlement of the Cuban der way since the summer of .1960, buildup were sounded by Sen. Ken- Cone, director of the Central In- i 
najssile crisis of October 1962 was a expanded suddenly and ominously neth B. Keating, of New York, intelligence Agency, insisted that the S | 
car-cut triumph for the West. It in late July and August 1962, —= antire- land Be photographed arse 
iso widely accepted that relatively President John F. Kennedy and his _ Dr. Hi Les a leading coe ae once, especially the portion west of % 
are challenge its accuracy. But, closest civilian advisers refused to be national lawyer, obtained degrees from Cor- Sena TL Oo 
Rv d 7 te BS see Ae ae alarmed. : : ” nell and Havana universities, During World. Haye McCone, uhimpressed by Ad ‘ 
Re rere er ee oe erage ee ee War I, enjoying dual U.S.-Cuban citizenship, Moscow's denials, had. told the Vo 
aix years, was it really a victory! Or On September 4, the Soviet he served as Army Captain with the Ameri. President on August 22'that the only S | 
seas it i ad an inglorious defeat ambassador to the United States, can Expeditionary Forces in France. Then, jnterpretation he could put on the’ 
r the citire Western Hemisphere? Anatoly Dobrynin, transmitted a foe = years, he headed one of the Hig military buildup was dee ghee Rus @ 
i nilitary-and politi: message from Khrushchev to Presi- w firms in Havana, representing American. : : ; 
Ig the snteIESt fe id y : P d a "4 d . hen lat ° and other corporations,.the U.S, government s1ans WEE preparing to introduce © i 
a roanie hay ay pie Ques MOH Ore cnt Caney, assneng Nee and an impressive Cuban clientele. Arrested offensive missiles. : é : = | 
Sands an unequivocal answer. that Moscow would not create any during the Bay of Pigs fiasco in 1961 and This mission, conducted on Oc- & 


vinced that a Sovict Union pledged 
to “peaceful co-existence” would not 
plant offensive nuclear power on 


The same day, the President re- 
leased a statement to the effect that 
there was no proof that ground-to- 


investigation. This article is condensed from 
three of the book's chapters, 


day, Presidential aide McGeorge 
Bundy flatly denied on television 


= { 
130 POAGGER IN THE MEART: AMERICAN POLICY FAILUACS 1x CUBA,™ CoryaIcHT © i968 

AY MAmiO CATO, WILL BE PUBLISHED IN SCPTEMAER aT $6.95 BY FUNK & WAGNALLE, ~~? co F oa F 4 ie : ! 

380 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, ®.¥. 10017 : | 
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I Rockefeller | 
 Names300in 
' Fund Drive. - 


Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller to- : 
day announced the names of. 
‘nearly 300 executives, including 
a son of former President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to serve: 
on a Rockefeller- for-President | 
¢ fund raising group. | 
i; Besides John A. Roosevelt, 


Py 
Ff 


7 wien 


TE ee, 8 


TOE SERRE | oe an 


e 
' f first vice president of Bache &! 
” © Co., a Wall Street firm, the list | 
;, includes former Gov. William | 
‘’ Scranton of Pennsylvania and! 
i. Eugene R. Black, former presi-| . 
*, dent of the World Bank. . 
Others in the group were | 
James A. Linen III, president of ; 
Time, Ince., Gardner Cowles, : 
chairman of Cowles Communi-; 
cations, publisher of Look Maga- 
‘zine, and J. J. Heinz II, chaw-j 
man of H. J. Hienz Co. q 
Rockefeller’s brother, David! > 
-. Rockefeller, president of Chase. : : 
: Manhattan Bank, was listed as a. 
group member, along with’ 
. Thomas §, Gates, defense secre-: 
“tary — under former President’ 
+ Dwight D. Eisenhower, and John: rd 
“A. MeCone, a former head 8fthe: ¥ 
_ Carat atetigence meeney— 
“Te“Eronpy wit De alded i is 
i activities by a volunteer, fuil- | 
time staff of 10 bushiesmee, oa 


G58 3 wh Nett, co. dewwan so ichtes 
X 


an merry pert 
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y June 6, 1968 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENZ 


The bill provides authority for protece by the grgater exposure of the President dure sibility of reviewing and overseelng the pro- 
tlon of persons who are Acienninca by ing his seuvels and the greater diversity of the tective activities of the Secret Service and 
the Secreta of the Treasu as being audiences he must face in a world torn by the other Federal agencies that assist in safe- 
major Presidential and vice presidential conflicting ideologies. (p. 427) (Emphasis guarding the President. Once given this re- 


added.) sponsibility, such a committee would insure 
candidates after consultation with an that the mazimum resources of the Federal 


advisory committee consisting of the : Clearly, the frequency of Presidential Government are fully engaged in the task for 
majority leader of the Senate, the mi- travel will not abate. And turmoil—both protecting the President, and would provide 
nority leader of the Senate, the Spenk- abroad and at home—will place maxi- guidance in defining the general nature of 
er of the House of Representatives, the mum demands on protective and security penne and foreign dangers to Presidential 
minority leader of the House of Repre- forces. - . siccbecia See . ; : 
sentatives and one additional member Moreover, the number of persons to be 


8. Even with an increase in Secret Service 
selected by the members of such .com- Protected has also increased. personnel, the protection of the President 


mittees. It is contemplated that pro- Congress has provided specific statu- fi continue to require the resources and 
tection will be provided for all major tory authority to the Secret Service to. ooopcration of many Federal agencies. The 
candidates for President until after the Protect the President and his family, the’ commission recommends that these agen- 
selection of nominees at the major politi- President-elect, and the Vice President cies, specifically the FBI, continue the prac- 
cal conventions. The major nominees for -at his requcst. tice as it has developed, particularly since the 
President and Vice President will then Congress has extended protection to assassination, of assisting the Becret Bervice 
' “ted until election of the suc- Others next in line of succession to the UPON request by providing personnel or other 


: aid, and that there be a closer association ii 
“tes for the office of Presi- Presidency, the Vice-President-elect, and 14 jiaison between the Secret Service and . 


ice President. a former President for a reasonable pe- 4); Federal agencies. 
‘Linis bi also gives us the opportunity Tiod after he leaves office. mt 
to remedy a serious deficiency in exist- Congress has extended the protection -- me president's Committee on the 
~ ing law. It provides that, when requested to include a former President and his Warren Report determined that there 


by the Director of the Secret Service, wife during his lifetime, and the widow must be continuing assistance to the 
other Federal departments and agencies ®Nd minor children of a former Presi- cocret Service in its performance of pro- 
shall assist the Secret Service in the per- dent for a period of 4 years after he active duties 

formance of its statutory protective leaves or dies in office. 7 On September 27, 1964, President 
dutics and those additional duties estab- | Congress has extended the period of so4nson designated the Secretary of the 


lished by this bill. / protection for Mrs. John F. Kennedy and Treasury, Douglas Dillon, the Attorney 
The protection of the President of the her children through 1969. General, Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, the 
United States and the other persons en- _ Now this bill extends needed proteco~ nirector of the CIA, John McCone, and 


titled to protection is a governmentwide tion to major presidential and vice-presi« the President’s Special Assistant for ~ 
responsibility. While primary Fesponsis dential candidates during the presiden: National Becurity. Affairs,  MeGeorge 


bility rests with the U.S. Secret Serv- tial campaign. Bundy, to act as a committee to stud 
ice, the personnel and facilities of every Of course, we want to provide adequate 414 adi sad Commission Report aaa 
agency must be available. protection to our Presidents and those make recommendations concerning 


The Government became painfully Other persons whose contribution to this : 
Pon of the need for cine thie pee has been so substantial. But it io re opine eecoried. it ex- 
coordination after the assassination of as become increasingly clear that the jose this view: 


. increasing complexities of providing this 

President Kennedy. The. Warren Com - 
mission stressed the absolute. necessity Protection requires the resources of many Pr shqip tint Sy ma ee lear? hone 
of continuous assistance to the Secret -#seneles. Ae to provide protection for the Presidents. Pro- 
Service in the exercise of its protective tection must be a cooperative effort among 
duties. The Warren Commission concluded Federal, State and local law enforcement and 

The personnel and facilities of Fed- that there had been inadequate Maison intelligence agencies. 

eral departments and agencies are made’ between the Secret Service and other he Committee concurred with the 
available as requested by the Secret Serv- - Government agencies in the performance warren Commission that better Maison 
ice. However, no legislative basis exists Of Protective duties. between the Secret Service and other 
for the provision of this assistance. This The Warren Commission conducted departments and agencies was needed. 
lack of specific statutory authority has the most exhaustive investigation in our It recommended the negotiation of writ- 
been an impediment to the making of history on the problems of Presidential ten agreements formalizing agency re- 


A 


MUL. 


4 more formal arrangements with various Protection. One of its primary missions ‘sponsibilities. 
| departments for continuing and perma- was to determine any means by which Iv ~ 
nent assistance. the quality of that protection could be 


In the absence of express legislative 
This omission has become of such con- improved. authority, personnel of other Federal 


cern to me that I asked my staff to study The Commission left no doubt as to its departments and agencies could be held 
this problem and give me background views. At page 459 of its report, we find personally liable for acts performed in 


information on the need for better gov- this conclusion: assisting the Secret Service. 
ernmentwide coordination. Let me give The protection of the President 1s in a real The right of Federal employees other 
_  youthe results of that study. sense 6 Government-wide responsibility {han Secret Service agents to participate 
I which must necessarily be assumed by the /in the protection of the President has 
Protective f ti f Presidents Department of State, the FBI, the CIA, an already been bjected to 1 1 chat- ° 
rovective Junctions for our fresiaen the military intelligence agencies as well as y be Subjected to legal chal- 


have grown increasingly difficult through the Secret Service... lenge. In Scherer v. Brennan, 315 F. 2d 
the years so that many agencies must The Commission ts convinced of the neces- 609 (7th Circuit 1967), agents of the 
provide assistance to the Secret Service. sity of better coordination and direction of @lcohol and tobacco tax division of the 

We live in a shrinking globe of rapidly the activities of all existing agenctes of gov- Internal Revenue Service were sued for 
expanding travel by those who serve and &777"ent which are in a position to, and do, damages as a result of their assisting the 
have served us as Presidents of our coun- Heaton information and services related to Secret Service with Presidential protec- 
try. The job of protecting them has be- e security of the President ... tive duties. 


egrmeencevimaroye cyramcey i Gece) erwin os | il Ie ee ae Sie Serna) cen! Atel 


“come far more dificult. The Warren Commission felt 50 Relying on evidence that the Secre- 
The Warren Commission summarized Strongly about the Government-wide na- tary of the Treasury had authorized 
the problem in this language: ture of protective duties that it proposed other agencies of the Treasury Depart- 


pHa ke . &more formal coordinating mechanism, Ment to assist the Secret Service in 
ney nanny ureone Frewidental Jour; Thus, the Commission's recommenda’ cAFTvIng out Its protective asslenments, 
the task of protecting the President, The tions included the following: the Court held in that particular case 
Secret Service and Federal, State, and local 1, A committee of Cabinet members in- that the Internal Revenue agents were 
law enforcement agencies which cooperate cluding the Secretary of the Treasury and immune from suit because their actions 
- with tt, have been confronted in recent years the Attorney General, or the National Secu- were within the scope of their official 
With increasingly difficult problems, created rity Council, should be assigned the respon- duties, 
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~ TLeon Uris first” BY JOHN SCALI 


a eS 
“ee gs oe) Ree een ay ee FRENCH INTELLIGENCE CHIEF has defected to the United States be- |" 
_ {presented the .; °°]. ie 


Ts sp 
Pa 


? .story, slightly 


i 
;, Soviet spies that it represents a grave threat to Western civilization, 1: 


i best-selling novel, | F 
2g) st |} around French-American relations. Both sides have kept the backstage |: ee 
_dispute secret, fearing that ‘public disclosure might shatter the fragile |’: 

oe 


. oe ‘7 a1 | diplomatic relations between the two governments, 
-argued that the” “: 


ne The defector is Philippe Thyroud de Vosjoli, 49,-2 French Secret. V... 
| Service officer who was attached to the French Embassy in Washington for 
'} 12.years, Although he was listed only as an “attaché 


” he actually was: ” 


re ae ; A al ‘ . e 4 Ape. ; . 7 
«Now, thé noted.) F 
wh Bigs Pe es (ae spy ring in Cuba, and his government's top representative on the Atlantic 
: diplomatic ah L Pact intelligence board. (7.03 | te - 

Ris 


ee 3 are ke 3 Ra De Vosjoli resigned all these positions in disgust October 18,1963, % - 
Correspondent who | ; 


ee el aes ee ces Sees s i gare 
chief of French intelligence in Washington, the operating head of a French | x 
ie 
i 4 


( 


. 2 He dispatched a secret seven-page letter to President de Gaulle, charging : 
. , 1 1 that nothing was being done to root out Soviet agents in the French Gov- 
-Served as a ee | : | ge 

vT 


a 
Ie, 


4 


“|, ernment. These agents had been exposed by a high-ranking Russian in-“}. 
L f telligence chief who had defected to the West. - : Ya i 


so 


‘ 
: 
Hy 


_ rote Fr Reese apis cin Hones ano vRapont 1008. 


Hg 
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. cause he believes Gen, Charles de Gaulle’s government is so riddled with | fot 


i 
{ ° 
27° ° ey ¢ huge dogs. He fears assassination, but hopes that someday the! French art Beciey 
{ disguised, in his "|! PO ea 
j 
! 


Topaz, has spread &n atmosphere of increasing bitterness and acrimony) {25 


ithe most bizarre’."}. ee ee ee fy. 


7 gy es ; . : soe gues 
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By Elisabeth B. Drew - 


The following article by the Wash- 
ington editor of the Atlantic Monthly 


‘is reprinted with permission from the 


May Atlantie, 


TN 1794, PRESIDENT WASHING- 
dt: TON had a problem. Rebellious. ° 
groups in Pennsylvania were threaten- 
ing the Nation with civil disorder. So 
he appointed a commission. “The re- 
port of the Commissioners,” Mr. Wash- 
ington informed Congress in his sixth 
annual address later that year, “marks 
their firmness and abilities, and a 


‘unite all virtuous men.” 


Whether it did or not, or whether the 
President thought it would or even in- 
tended it to, is now lost to history. But 
the technique of ‘appointing a special 
presidential commission, of which this 
was the country’s first, to investigate, 
obfuscate, resolve, defuse, defer, detail 
or derail a problem has become as 
much an instrument of the Presidency 
as the Stale of the Union Message, the 
toss of the ‘ball on opening day or the 
review of troops in wartime. 

The fine att of commissionmanship 
enjoys an unusually flourishing state 
today. There is no official taliy of how 
many presidential commissions sre ex- 
tant, but a casual inquiry snows that in 
the past year and a hali there have 
been special presidential commissions | 
on Health Manpower, Health Facilities, 
Rural Poverty, Food and Tiber, Civil 


; Disorders, Insurance in Riot-Affected 
* Areas, Urban Uousinz, Urban Prob- 


lems, Income Maintenance, Crime (na- 
tionwide), Crime (in the District of Co- ° 
lumbia), Criminai Laws, Libraries, the 
Post Office, the Selective Service, - 
Budzet Concepts, Federal Salaries and 
the CIA. 


There are soveral types of Govern- 


ment Sen ue permanent floating 


ones, sucn as the American Battle Mon- 
uments Comm. sgdu or the Canadian- 
American Bec.adary Commission, 
which has bee: sreventing an outbreak 
of war belweea the two nations; or so- 
called rezulatory commissions, such as 
the Federal Conmunications or Inter- 


state Commerce Commissions; commis- ; 


sions which Congress tells the Presi- 
dent to establish, such as the Pornogra- 
phy Commission, also espoused by Lor: 
mer Postmaster General Arthur ert 
merfield, who was so upset about th 

pornography that came through ihe 


it just off his office 


. not-so-secret task forces of inside and | 
outside experts which President Jonn- 
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_’son has been appointing eacn year toa 
‘review Federal activities. 


But special presidential commissions 
are an institution unto themselves, so 
much so that not iong azo 4 group of 
highly qualified Washington observers 
{of the stripe that the press frequently 
turns to for profound insights) formed 
a Commission on Cormission-Wateh- 
ing. Because of internal problems, the 
report of the CCW has run into unfore- 
seen Gelays. A comprehensive sum- 
rary of its findings has been obtained, 
from friendly sourees, however, and it 
goes as follows: 


The Uses of Coimiissions 
PMNHERE ARE EIGHT reasons, which 
=i are not mutually exclusive, for ap- 


’ pointing a commission. 


1. To obtain the blessing of distin- 
guished men for something you want 
to do anyway. Thus, if you want to 


make the Post Office more “busincss- - 


like,” appoint a commission consisting 
larzely of important businessmen 


-whose coneurrence might help per- 


suade Congress to relax its grip on 
postal operations, A useful by-product 
might be that the commission would 
work out some of the difficult prob- 
lems of making the Post Office more 


 businesslike—which the Post Office It- 


self never could do—but this could also 
be done through a consulting firm, 
which the Commission on Postal Oper- 
ations has hired anyway. 

2. To postpone action, yet be justi- 
jied in insisting that you are at worl 
on the problem. This is one of the most 
“popular uses of commissions. The CCW 
believes that it largely explains the ex- 
istence of the Commissions on Civil 


' Disorders, Income Maintenance, the 


Health Facilities, among others. A 
suaranteed annual income has now 
been proposed or studied by one advi- 
sory council, one presidential commis- 
sion, .two Government agencies and 
three secret White House task forces, 


’ There are, however, two other possibie 
“yeasons for the Income Maintenance 


, Maail that Re Kept a waprewed Fol FRelGase BOSANITE' CN ABES -oog0 HAUSA VOTERS? vomerss het 


oO 


“0 


PLL? » Nn WIR) 7 ox Sai 
heyy va ee ONT TELS ‘j EOF. 


sae, aD 


« 


fare Depariment officials were saying 
that there was an urgent nced to build 
i: or remodel urban hospitals and esti- 
"+ mated that the cost would be $6 billion 


! lo $10 billion. In 1936, the Administra. - 


- tion asked Congress for a $5 billion 
program of guaranteed loans for urban 
hospitals. Mayors and hospital adminis- 
trator condemned the plan as inade- 
quate, it wasn’t pushed very hard and it 
fot nowhere. Early in 1967, the Presi- 
dent promised to appoint a commission 
to study the problem, deseribed as 

‘. “pressing” the year before, and seven 

"months later he did. At this writing, 
the commission has met three times. 

: 3 To act as a lighting rod, drawing 

;political ect away jrom the White 

House. When the Selective Service Act 

iwas to expire in 1967, despite the fact 

‘that there had been a (secret) Penta- 


‘gon study on the draft, it was useful to 


‘set up a presidential commission to 
‘deal with this politically sensitive sub- 
ject. This sct the terms of the dehate 
at how the draft should be extended, 
“not whether it should, or why we were 
. In Vietnam; moreover, it permitted the 
' President to pass alonz recommenda- 
i tions to Congress which were a com- 
- mission's, not simply his own. The fact 
that Congress rejected almost ail of 
“the commission's recommendations, 
. ae brousht off the singular achieve. 
nent of making the drat system worse 
‘than it was before, docs not negate the 


; effectiveness of the lightning rod de- ~ 


‘vice. 


4. To conduct an extensive study of ~ 


something you do need to know more 
about before you act, ix case you do. 
Commission-watchers report that it is 
often dificult to distinguish between: 
this and Reason 2 (.cferral), but they 
are generally agreed that tre latest 
evime corimussions fall in this cate. 
gory. The Nations! Commission on 


Urban Problems—Coces, Zoning, Taxa- - 


tion and Development Standards fits 
_ here, too, because of the hizhly techni- 
_ cal nature of its assignment Adminis- 


< showing distrubing tendencies toward 


at ay A de iene 


“In 1985, Health, Education and W ele 
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East Room of the White House where Ken- 
nedy’s body lay in state, and early on Sun~ 
day afternoon met with the new President 
in Johnson's high-ceilinged and roomy old 
vice presidential sulte in the Executive Office 


Bullding. Secretarics Rusk and ine GA a 
res 


McGeorge Bundy, John McCone, the CIA d 
rector, and George Ball, the Undersecretary 
of State, met with Johnson and Lodge. Rusk, 
McNamara, Lodge, and Bundy ‘all had taken 
part a few days earlier—hefore the assassing- 
tlon—in a general political-military review 
of Vietnam that had been held in Honolulu 
Lodge's report was bleak, although he made 
no specific requests for Johnson to decid 
upon. In the wake of Diem’s removal, the am- 
bassador sald, the new government of South 
- Vietnam was shaky and ineffcctive, political 
rivalries were sprouting in and out of it, 


and the various forces set irce by the end of - 


Diem's repression were threatening political 
chaos, The Viet Cong, already powerful 
enough, scemed to be redoubling their efforts 
to take military advantage of what amounted 
to a divided and leaderless nation. The South 
Vietnamese Army had managed the coup, but 
otherwise it was corrupt and inefficient and 
Jacked a real will to fight as well as thé lead- 
ership to succeed in such battles as it could 
not avoid. i 

In short, Lodge, an old friend of Johnson's 
from their Senate days, whom Johnson once 
had recommended to Eisenhower for Secre- 
tary of Defense, and who was thus close 
enough to the new President to speak his 
mind (Lodge is not a man to mince words, 
anyway), told the emotionally drained Texan 
that if Vietnam was to be saved, hard deci- 
sions would have to be made. f 

“Unfortunately, Mr. President,” Lodge 
said, “you will have to make them.” 

The new President, as recalled by one who 


4@ was present, scarcely hesitated. “I am not 


going to lose Vietnam,” he said. “I am not 
going to be the President who saw South- 
east Asia go the way China went.” ~ 

“what kind of political support will you 
have?” Lodge, the experienced politician, 
asked his old friend and vice presidential 
opponent. 

“J don’t think Congress wants us to let 
the Communists take over South Vietnam,” 
Johnson said, 

So the tragedy of Lyndon Johnson—for it 
may well be that—was set in motion, barcly 
forty-eight hours after he had taken the 
oath on the plane at Dallas. The moment, if 
it was there at all, would pass—that moment 
when, with Diem gone, there might have 
been the faint possibility of some initial 
reconciliation between Saigon and the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, and the history of 
the 1960s might have been changed. All that 
would follow—the bombing of the North, 
the half million young Americans trudging 
the roads and hills and through the jungles 
of Vietnam, the huge expenditures, the po- 
litical divisions at home, the decline abroad, 
the sapping of a Great Society then unborn, 
the collapse of the consensus yet to be con- 
structed—had been determined in that hour 
of political decision. 

It was a political decision, made by a po- 
litical man, in political circumstances that 
left him no real choice. For the first but not 
the last time Lyndon Johnson's cherished 
“options” were foreclosed; and even if he 
had been a different person of different ex- 
perience, even if he had not chosen continu- 
ity and clung to Kennedy’s men, even then 
he could have sald nothing else. 

Because he was, after all and above all, & 
new President; he was virtually unknown; 
he was not universally trusted, and he was 
even less understood. Throughout the Ken- 
nedy years, the people had been narrowly 
divided; nothing in Americdn politics then 
was certain—nothing but that a President 
who failed to pursue @ strong line against 
“Communists” would be vulnerable to politi- 
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versaries abroad. Even Kennedy, in 1960, had 
been forced to abandon his “soft” ine of 
such unimportant matters as Quemoy and 
Matsu; his willingness to apologize to 
Khrushchev for the U-2 incident had been 
a major lability, exploited in preconvention 
days by nono other than Lyndon B. 
Johnson, 

Adversaries at home and abroad were 
watching the new man. Both would measure 
his responses, his politics, his attitudes, 
probing for any weaknesses, Above all other 
things that dreary November Sunday, Lyndon 
Johnson had to be strong, which is to say 
that, at the minimum, he had to appear to 
be strong; in his own words, he, no less than 
the nation he now must lead, had to con- 
vince the world “not to tread on us.” 

It is a necessity any new President fcels, 
and not merely as an ambitious politician, 
That a nation should be respected for its 
strength as well as its purpose and its past 
is essential for its security and its ideals, let 
alone for international leadership. It may 
well be argued that the greatest respect of 
mankind should flow to moral rather than 


“military strength, and it Js certainly true 


that there are times when retreat is more to 
be admired than attack, and when the frank 
confession of error is more courageous than 
persistence in it, It ought even to be true 
that, in Wilson's phrase, there is such a thing 
as a nation being too proud to ight—or even 
too moral, me 
Unfortunately, it-cannot be true because 
in the world of men that strength which 
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about the confidential report he had written 
in 1961 on his return from Southeast Asia. 


Nor is there anything to suggest that even 
in the harsh echoes of Lodge's surmmary any- 
one foresaw that terrible decision of which 
the new President once had written “we 
must remain the master.” 

The first significant public: statement 
Johnson made about Vietnam as President 
came on February 21, 1964. He was so new 
to office that he actually was keeping an 
appointment made by President Kennedy 
when, at Charter Day observances at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, he 
said: i 
“The contest in which South ‘Vietnam is 
now engaged is first and foremost a contest 
+o be won by the government and the people 
of that country for themselves. [But] those 
engaged in external direction and supply [of 
the war in Vietnam] would do well to be 
reminded and to remember that this type of 
aggression 1s a deeply dangerous |game.” 

It may be that the first of these sentences 
was the most significant in the long run. 
At the time, however, both the President and 
the public were more interested in the sec- - 
ond sentence, | 

There is no doubt that Johnson Intended 
this passage as a warning to the SS Viet- 
namese and perhaps to the Chinese that the 
armed intervention he had beer willing to 
think about in May, 1961, was still a possibil- 
ity in his own mind. Just to dispel any doubt, 


_Pierre Salinger, the White House Press Secre- 


tary, saw to it that White House reporters 


unerringly gains the most respect is armed _.iraveling with the President understood how 


strength; and if might does not truly make 
right, who can say that it does not rule most 
of the affairs of men? Thus, political leaders, 
no matter how beneficial their purposes, tend 
always to grid up their good intentions with 
ample armament. “We arm to parley,” 
Churchill said, and in his inaugural address 
President Kennedy declared ringingly: “Only 
when our arms are sufficient beyond doubt 


“can we be certain beyond doubt that they 


will never be employed.” : : 

This instinct may be regrettable, but it is 
based on a sure knowledge of man, a preda- 
tory animal who does not in practice often 
turn the other cheek. Thus, armed strength 
and the willingness to use it are the first 
requisites of international power, and if this 
fact is sometimes blamed on political leaders, 
the righteous who make the charge should 
ask themselves which came first, men or 
politicians? 

After the Bay of Pigs and after the Khru- 


‘shechey confrontation, as an example, John 


Kennedy was in something near despair be- 
cause he sensed that Khrushchev thought he 
was inexperienced and weak; James Reston 
saw Kennedy before he left Vienna, and 
Kennedy told him he feared that he could 
never negotiate or deal with the Soviet leader 
as an equal until he had shown strength and 
convinced the world of his steadfastness. It 
is instructivo that it was not until the Cuban 
crisis over a year later, when he threatened 
to use nuclear weapons on Moscow, that 
Kennedy finally achieved that goal, 

In the meantime, one of the actions he 
took in pursuit of it may have been his fate- 
ful first escalation of the American commit- 
ment in Vietnam during the fall of 1961. In 


“nis conference with Lodge in November, 


1963, President Johnson, under the same 
pressing necessity, for much the same reason, 


-had taken the second step that would lead 


to so great a war that none of the dis- 
tinguished men in the room with him could 
possibly have imagined it, “Z am not going 
to ve the President who saw Southeast Asia 
go the way China went.” : 

A whole lifetime of political and human 
experience was distilled in that sentence; 


, the deepest meaning of the endless adven- 


ture is to be found in the circumstances that 
impelled it, Still, it is doubtful that anyone 


important Johnson considered: the state- 
ment, ; 

-Those who not only disagree with John- 
son's policy in Vietnam as it has developed, 
put also feel that he duped them during the 
campaign and later betrayed their hopes, 
may be right on the facts, but it 1s a little 
too much to allow them to have it both ways. 
In fact, the protests of domestic doves fol- 
lowing the Los Angeles speech were so great 
that Secretary Rusk called a news conference, 
and denied any implication that the United 
States was planning to escalate the war. Even 
so, he carefully repeated that external sup- 
port of the Viet Cong was a “serious busi- 
ness,” but insisted: “Whatever happens in 
the north, there is a large problem in South 
Vietnam to be dealt with. ...No miracle 
in the north'is going to suddenly transform 
or eliminate the problem in South Vietnam.” 

Johnson himself let the impression . get 
around that he did not understand how the 
press could have interpreted the UCLA speech 
as a threat to escalate. I spent an hour with 
him in his office four days after the speech 
and asked specifically for the Presidents’ own 
interpretation, and here are the notes taken 
on the response; : 

“Asked him [LBJ] for his version of mean- 
ing of passage in UCLA speech. Never got it 
in so many words but did get long lecture on 
Vietnam. LBJ started by saying if Gen. Eisen- 
hower had tried to invade Normandy the way 
we have tried torun the Vietnamese war, the 
Nazis would be in Paris today. Describes our 
situation in Vietnam. as ‘new’ because Lodge 
now has new general, new chief of mission, 
new CIA man, complete authority from LBJ. 
McN [McNamara] to look into new Lodge 
request, for more pay for the [Vietnamese] 
troops. So in position to get something done, 
The policy there is to train Vietnamese troops 
to win their own war. Notes we already pulled 
out 1,000 men no longer needed, Says more 
can be pulled out as more Vietnamese get 
training. Praised. Kanh [the latest general 
to have taken over in Saigon, Nguyen Kanh] 
as young, vigorous. Used analogy of somebody 
coming into my yard, burning my trees, 
killing my mother. Wouldn't that be a “deep- 
ly dangerous game?” But no suggestion in 
itself of expanding the war or enlarging 
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National Grow Set Up | 
By RICHARD L. MADDEN 


(Republicans wha have been 


we'd better 0 
business,” Senator Thruston B.1}, 
Morton of Kentucky said inj}, 
announcing the Rockefeller fori|;would open other offices here, 
President organization ceeitot olus regional and state head- 
Det cee econ oe oN auarters. In‘ addition, offices}. 

The chairman of the ruopi{' Wit be opened on more than 
will be J. Irwin Miller, chair-| ,1,500 college campuses, he said. 


man of the Cummins Engine| Mr. Morton said he and other 
Company of Columbus, Ind: 


1 ‘committee members would be- 
“We are confident that ay gin working immediately to 


ft will develop,” Mr}, a 
eid "We are confiden!. line up pro-;Rockefeller dele- 


that Governor Rockefeller will! 2ates in states where national 
respond to the draft and be-i| convention slates are chosen 
come a candidate We are con-)! Oy 
fident that he will win. He is: said he did not: -know. yet 
the best man. We all nced Raed a Rockefeller write- 
a 
Jhe could not predict when Mr. 
‘Rockefeller would become aj; 
Jeandidate. “He's pleased with; 
ithe organization,” Mr. Miller}". 
Isaid, but did not elaborate. 
Thirty-two names were © 
the list of the organizing com- 
mittee, including six Republi-; ? 
nan members of Congress, feur! lowing: 
Renublieon Governors, five for-} Senator James B. Pearson, 
mer Republican National: Representative John R. Dellenback, 
Chairmen, women .Republican regon. 
leaders and a group business], Representative Paul Findley, Iill- 
executives. : ; HOM: 
“This is a skeleton,” Mr. Mor- 
ton said of the organization. 


in the May 28 Oregon primary. 
Other Names Listed 
in addition to Senators Mor- 


nj ler for President® organizing 
committed announced today 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
Gov. John H. Chafee, Rhode Island. 


“We're. going to put meat on}: Island. Dircetor of Central Intelligence.|{ |) 
it(wit? “additional members].” | ~ |Robert Oelman, D:yton, chairman}: |: 
t(wit Rahs ate anes dees! cae oy, Horols E. Levander, Minne- of. duatlonel Cash Register Com-}; 
Gov. Tom McCall, Oregon. — , NluY.h 
Gov. Winthrop Rockefeller, Arkan- ye esiaenk ane Ua peal : 
| mae, boter of the New York! cations Corporation. y 
7 Leonard W. Hall, Oyster Bay, L. I. Jon lent Rabeseaie: 7 
former Republican National] Britain and president of the for-| ' 


‘Chairman, who headed a Rom- 


7* 
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Several leading New York! ney-for-President organization’ 


Former Representative Willlam E. 


Republican Presidential nomi-' jmittee list, This apparently re-|Senator Hugh Scott, Pennsylvanta,’ 


Meade Alcorn Jr., Suffield, Conn.,, 


Mrs. 


Mrs. Clare Williams Shank, 5t: 


Eugene R. Black, Brooklyn, former| 


tt by local party conventions. He|pouglas Dillon, Far. Hills, N. 


‘in campaign wouldbe waged|Thomas 
Henry 
ton and Brooke, the Rockefel-|® 


: b . 
Mr. Millet -consists -of the fol. Ralph Lazarus, Cincinnat!, chalr-|. 


Kansas.|Stanley Marcus, Dallas, president}i/ 


Joseph A. 


“Representative Charles E, Goodell, |Jehn_ McCone, Los Angeles, for-|; 


mer New York Herald Tribune.| | 
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“7. 
earlier this year. 


Miller, Lockport, N. Y., former. 
National Chairman and Repubd- 
ican Vice-Presidential candidate; 
in 1954. * 
former Republican National! 
Chairman. = *.- 


former National Chairman. 


. Fernald, Upper 
Montclair, N. J.,. former co- 
chairman of Young Republicans. 
Catharine Gibson, 
Mich., former president of the 
National Federation of Republl-| 
can Women. : 


Petersburg, Fla., former Assist- 
ant National Chairman. 


president of the World Bank, 
who was listed as committee 


treasurer. : 
. Herold Brenton, Des Moines,}- 
Towa, chairman of  Brentonj} 


Banks, Inc. «ft 
Jlt 
former Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. ; 
S. Gates, Philadelphia, 
former Secretary of Defense. . 
J. Heinz 2d, Pittsburgh,|' 
chairman of H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany. 
obert S. Ingersoll, Chicago, 
chairman of Borg-Warner Corpo- 
ration. : 


man of Federated Department 
Stores. 


of Neiman-Marcus. ; 
Martino, Manhasset,|’ 
L. I, honorary chairman of Na-]" || 
tional Lead Company. j 


mer chairman of the Atomic En-|' 
ergy Commission and formert & 


aa 


on 
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he National Archives in Washington, beneath 

a sad row of naked light bulbs, the records of 
the Warren Commission investigation of the mur- 
der of President Kennedy rest in a long double line 
of green metal shelves. Itris not a pleasant sight. 
One asks: Is this the end of Camelot? 

The thousands of pages of documents amassed 


[' the unnatural quiet of the security room of 


‘by the commission are stored in gray cardboard 


boxes alongside the physical exhibits, including 
‘Lee Harvey Oswald’s 6.5-mm. Mannlicher-Car- 
-cano rifle. The windowless security area is pro- 
‘tected by a heavy steel door wired to an alarm 


system. The entire room is, in effect, a vault; only 
three persons know how to open the black com- 
bination lock on the door. 

Only members of the Archives staff who have 
been cleared for security may enter this room. No 


photographs may be taken inside it. 


The great bulk of the documents in the room, 


‘about 80 percent, were published by the Warren 
: Commission in 1964 or were made public later. But 


segregated from these, in one compartment of the 


*‘ security room, are 25 boxes containing documents 
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‘that no one outside of the Government or the 
Warren Commission has read. 


By estimate of the National Archives, 10 feet, 
or approximately 25,000 pages, of Warren Com- 
mission files remain closed in these boxes. Many of 
the closed documents are classified, some bearing 
the red-ink stamp: TOP SECRET. 

Here are some sample titles of secret documents: 


(0 A report by CIA director Richard M. Helms on 
' “Soviet Brainwashing Techniques.” 
_( An FBI report of an interview with Yuri No- - 
' senko, a top Soviet KGB agent who defected to 
’ the United States 10 weeks after the assassination ° 
- of President Kennedy. 
 ACIA report on Lee Harvey Oswald's activities 


in Mexico, dated October 10, 1963, six weeks be- 
fore the assassination. 


' | Amemo to FBI director J. Edgar Hoover from 


Richard Helms, titled, “Lee Harvey Oswald’s 
Access to Classified Information About the U-2.” 


_.( Amemo from Helms to J. Lee Rankin, general 
' counsel of the Warren Commission, concerning 


“Soviet Use of Assassination and Kidnapping.” 
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Pueblo team— ree co | 


Exp : rienced, 
“in big crises 


BY PETER LISAGOR 


"WASHINGTON (CDN ). 


: A member of President Johnson’s council of war in the’ : 
“Pueblo affair’ looked around the table at his colleagues, and- 
_ mused to himself, “there are an awful lot of hashmarks here.” 


THE REFERENCE was to the many veterans of the 1962: * 
“Cuban missile crisis who are advising Johnson in his . 
: diplomatic’ and military maneuvering to obtain the release of 


) ; ms OR ; the American ship and 83 crew members seized by. the North 
x. 4 we : Koreans, 


The President’s so-called : “planning team,” with few a 
exceptions, served the late President John F. Kennedy, when, - 
; through a-series of actions not unlike those being taken now, ;.' 


an 


“the Uniled States forced the Russians to remove offensive i ia 


"Missiles from the Caribbean island. 


‘°* Retiring Defense Secretary Robert S$. McNamara and e ‘ 
“ Secretary of State Dean Rusk were key participants of what =: 


was known in 1962 as “Excom,” short for executive committee, ;. os me 
‘a compact version of the National Security Council, which ey 


’ consists of the President’s top advisers. © 


| "WALT W. ROSTOW, the President’s special assistant for ” 
‘national security affairs, was a deputy to McGeorge Bundy, . __ 
- « now president of the Ford Foundation,.in 1962. Together with : ‘ 


, Paul Nitze, Rostow wrote a Post-Cuba critique of Excom’s : 


", deliberations, 


’ Both Rostow and Nitze, who is depuis defense secretary now | 


. and ‘was an assistant secretary under Kennedy, are members >“ ‘ 


* of LBJ’s planning team today. 


og Central Intelligence Agency Director Richard Helms, an- cy 
"other LBJ adviser inthe Pueblo incident, was a top CLA official. 


: in 1962, under Director doh eee and had a hand in ue : : a 


2 Cuban crisis. 


‘CLARK M. ‘CLIFFORD, nominee for secretary of defense, eae aie 
involved ‘in the Cuban affair. as head of the Foreign Intelligence |‘ wee 
“Advisory Board. Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, chairman of the Joint anes 
; Chiefs of Staff, was. Army chief of staff in 1962. Both Clifford, apa 


“and miele — to the Puebie planning team. 
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TO MOVE A NATION by Roger Hilsman (Doubleday and Co.: 


'{°@ This book took a lot of 
‘guts to write—the way 


it's written. Here is raw, 
top echelon, kidney 
punching politics — the 


-way it works—in Wash- 
ington and in other world. 
, capitals, 


This isn't Boss Vare 
politics—a load of coal 


‘dumped in an empty bin 
‘for a favor. This is the 


Big Apple. ; 
The book covers the 


_{: Kennedy years. If any- 


thing, Hilsman, who was 
pretty much in the inner- 
club, has let his worship 


of J.F.K, and his family, . 


personal and official, go 
off the rails. 

He takes on a [air share 
of the people who run 
this country. For ex- 
ample, while generally 
going easy on Dean Rusk,’ 
he still keeps him on the 
hook from cover to cover. 


| McNamara, admired for 
(his highly documented - 
‘and organized way of. 


doing things, is pictured 


-as doing too many things 
that should be done by » 


those in uniform, and yet, 
with sort of sympathetic 
ree un ee aaa John 
McCone, called “an Irish 
Catholi i, ¢ Republican- 

.an alley fighter who 


Kidney Punches in Washi 


BY PERRY BRUCE GRIFFITH 


“will stop at nothing" by 


one of Hilsman's colum- 
nist friends, comes 
through as a man of high 
moral purpose and prin- 
ciple but completely am- 
bitious. This is not the 
feather pillow league. 
The book is extremely 
well written, with military 
and legal case history 
format. (Hilsman is a 


West Pointer who left . 


Griffith is a retired Air 
Force major general. 


uniform to go into the 


State Department after 


World War II. He is a 
professor at Columbia). 
But it is the sheer dyna- 
mism of men coping with 
the sometimes almost im- 
possible burdens thrust 


upon them that gets =. 


through in the writing. 
The book drags only 
where the writer at- 
tempts to build a histori- 
cal framework of how we 


got into Southeast Asia. 
‘in the first place. And if” 


the reader can manage to 
organize jaw-breaking 
polysyllabic proper 
names and places, he can 
get through this, 

Some of the quotes are 


ge “10S ANGELES TENES 
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classics: "Members of a 


cabinet are the Pres- 


ident's natural enemies," 
“Vice President Dawes. 
President Kennedy's fa- 
vorite quotation from 
Dante was, "The hottest 
corner of hell. is reserved 
for neutrals in time of 
moral crisis." "Nothing 
‘does more harm ina state 
than that cunning men 
pass for wise." In the 
showdown on the Cuban 
crisis, Khrushchev had 
told the Russian people, 
“there was a smell of 
burning in the air," and 
that the West might be a 
paper tiger but it had 
nuclear teeth, a phrase 
that caused Kennedy to 
‘twit Schlesinger about 


how good his rival speech 
-writers were in the 


Kremlin. 


in some of the. crises 


. described; the Congo, In- 
“dia and Pakistan, this all 


serves to recall how 
things always seem to gel 
themselves sorted out 
~even though very bleak. 

One of the’ gems of 
character description 
‘running through the 
book is Hilsman's contin- 
‘ual referral to Averell 
Harriman and his effort- 


Wir Gas a elvce are: Ce bias a oe 


Having been involved” 


$6.95). 


less, yet effective, way of 
handling things, regard- ~ 
less of whether in Tibet 
or the Kremlin. 
This all reminded me of - 
the first time I had lunch © 
with Ambassador Harri- 
man in the secretary of 
state's dining: room. 
There were possibly 10 or | 
12 of us present, and my | 
counterpart in State re- | 
marked, "Keep your eye 
on the governor. If he: 
gets bored or the conver- 
sation flags, he'll just’ 
turn the volume down on. 
his hearing aid. He won't — 
be asleep." 7 
This book is replete! 
with current history, pro-~ 
file and anecdote. This is * 
the way things work: by ° 
committee, luncheon, at a 
cocktail party. It's a lot 
different than how most 
of us think it is. 
President Truman, 
when contemplating 
turning the White House 
over to Gen. Eisenhower, 
said, "He'll sit there and 
he'll say, Do this! Do 
that! And nothing will 
happen, Poor Ike — .it 
won't be a bit like the 
army.” - 
“Which he. jolly weil 
soon found out, I should 
suspect. ; 
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xude! Goes West = 
It gricves hungry Los Angeles opera 
lovers that the nation’s second largest city 
has no opera. For a Thanksgiving ban- 
quet, the Music Center Opera Associa- 
tion (headed by John A. McCone, for- “ 
‘mer head of the CIA) imported the New 
York City Opera for twenty perform. 
ances of eight varied operas, including ° 
Handel's “Julius Caesar,” “La Traviata,” 
“The Magic Flute” and Alberto Ginas- 
‘ tera’s new twelve-tone “Don Rodrigo.” 
; In the 3,100-seat Dorothy B. Chandler 
Pavilion, operatic Los Angeles was gorg- 
ing itself last week as elittonously on the 
avant-garde as the traditional, causing a 
surprised Julius Rudel, géneral director 
of the company, to schedule an unex- 
pected performance of “Don Rodrigo” _ 
in place of the Dec 4 “Butterfly.” 
“They're really with it out here,” says 
Rudel. The engagement is Winning not 
only popular sits ess but apocalyptic re- 
_ Yiews from the ios Angeles critics, And 
- Dorothy (Buff) Chandler says, “I've nev- 
- er felt so much a part of a performance. 
Tm really a Bull now!” The $125,000 
| that it cost to transport the company of 
200 and 50,000 cubie feet of property 
seemed reasonable enough to start seri- 
: : ‘ous discussions about a permanent link 
between the New York City Opera and 
opera-starved Los Angeles... ” 


oe 
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“ROM 196! co 1963, Roger Hils- 

~ oman was director of the Staie' 
Department's Bureau of Intelligence . 
“s} Research, and for ten months - 


maoly 
wa ue vas the Assistant Secre- 
ca St. co- Far Eastern Affairs, 
Mav. ccilsman’s memoir of 


warec years, To Move @ Nation, 


G-¢ & iw months ago, it got 
- ose reviews, That is to say, the 
~~ <cviewers liked it and Mr, Hils- 


3 former colleagues in govern-.__ 


vac did not. Both were reacting 
. the same aspect of Mr. Hilsman’s 


SwOk: its exiensive disclosure of in- - 
mation tiat che government had 


Ov ed confidential. 
way, To Move a Nation 


“8... trend to political indiscre- | 


-c. at has become ever more 

«©. -anced in the memoirs of the 
we. aedy 
vo. cd 
iad somewhat uncomfortable to dis. 
cuss. How, for instance, are. we to 
judge the merit of a book that is 
based largely or: matevial to which 
we have no access? And what—to 
cite the point we most studiously 
-#void—are the proprieties and im- 
Proprieiies of all this secret-baring? 


, COUPLE of years ago, when these 
Pee ~» <8 began to appear, there was 
argument about them—espe- 

‘about the ear.y installments of 
“az Schlesinger’s 4A Thousand 
5. However, as luck would have 


Serene 


-“@ soon bogged down in a debate 


sewed secrecy, and privacy, and his- 


“iss. and 


which could be either 


years—a trend that has ~ 
a numbei of questions we all 


November 30, 1967 ; 


MEG GREENFIELD 


v“ 
tory, and the cia, and the Man- 
chester book, and whether or not 


the White House nanny broke the - 


‘faith—and it was all very passionate 
but quite inconclusive, What did 
emerge was the; fact that many 
people did not think of secrecy and 
openness as neutral conditions, 
helpful or 
harmful to our larger 
purposes. Rather, they regarded se- 
crecy as being in itself and at all 


times inimical to those purposes—a - 


view that overlooks, among many 
other things, our attitude toward the 
ballot box and the sentiments we 
_ were expressing not so very long ago 


.When Adlai Stevenson was publicly « 


democratic — 


attacked for the private counsel he-. 


gave during the Cuban missile crisis, 
At that time, 


it ‘was the consensus a 


that a democracy could hardly fune. - 


advisers to the Presj- 
possibility that, bits 


tion so long as 
dent faced the 


and pieces of their confidential con. . 
versations would be disclosed and : 


used against them, 


Maybe the case was overstated then ; 
we are rarely calm on this subject. ° 


But certainly any accounting of the . 


price we may pay for piercing ‘too 


many veils must include this chance: 


that public Officials, who after all 
cannot respond in kind, will be un 
justly treated, and that there will 
be a subsequent erosion of what con- 


fidence and frankness exis¢ inside: 


government. The principle—and the 
tisk—apply to our foreign relations 
as well, Apparently many govern- 


10006-7 


ments do not consider the substance 


of their private talks with us fit. ~ 


subject matter for the next season's 
best-sellers, Like Pierre Salinger in 
‘With Kennedy, fot instance, former 
Ambassador to Kenya William Att- 


-wood, in a memoir called The Reds 
and the Blacks, was relatively re-.” 


strained concerning people at. their 
desks in Washington. However, Mr, 
Attwood freely reproduced the de- 


tails of his discussions with mem- * 
bers of Jomo Kenyatta’s government, ° 
in consequence of which our present - 
ambassador has scarcely been able - 
- to get the time of day in Nairobi 


for the year that he has been there, 
although he went so far as publicly 
to pledge that he would not betray 


ernment in a book or otherwise. 


Just as these twin considerations ile 
Of possible damage to individuals ° «|. et 
and to official ‘relationships have |‘. We 
‘been treated differently by the mem. */ 
Oirists, so there are differences too .”\'- i: 
“in their approach to a final con-:” es 
sideration, that of divulging classified . ° | 


material. On the whole, in the three 


principal memoirs the movement — 


has been onward and upward, 
In Kennedy, Theodore C. Sorensen 
is more allusive than direct when he 
is talking about material that has 


- not been declassified, and he tends 
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-are, however, anc if 


to quote advisers without identifying 
them. Usually we can guess who they 
noi, we can 
always go look them up in Mr, 
Schlesinger, whose own more copious 
Hoan eet Oe REPORTER: 


- the confidences of the Kenyatta gov- ey Gia 
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Remedies Must Be Massive 


Measure; of the immensity of the 
problems confronting the civil dis- 
order stud commissions set up by 
President Johnson and Gov. Hughes 
are contaired in the final report of 
the McCon2 Commission, which has 
been overseeing remedial activities in 
the Watts a-ea of Los Angeles. While 
progress in improving conditions for 
Negro resicents there is termed en- 
couraging, it is still “far from satis- 
fying.” 

Tension remains high two years 
after what was the nation’s worst 
outbreak cf racial disorders until 
fury struck Detroit last month—and 
this is so despite use of a sizable por- 
tion of nearly $63 million in federal 
antipoverty funds for Los Angeles 
County. 

John A. McCone, former director 


en J 


by federal, state and local agencies, 


the unemployment rate, disturbingly, 
has not been reduced substantially. 
The reasons given for this situation 
in Watts would apply elsewhere. 

For one thing, job training is of 
no benefit to persons too illiterate to 
take such courses. Then there is the 
abnormally large number of father- 
less families. Lack of adequate pub- 
lic transportation in Watts is another 
factor militating against any dramatic 
upturn n employment. 

In the light of the experience in 
trying !o cut down on joblessness 
among Watts residents, Gov. Hughes’ 
action in opening up 1,500 state jobs 
to the unskilled takes on extra sig- 
nificance. Lowering of the barriers 
of unnecessary formal requirements 
makes it possible to put disadvan- 
taged persons to work. 


of the Cen'ral Intelligence Agency, One of the McCone Commission’s 
t 


headed thé Watrs-contintss fart. “At its 
own suggesiion, it now is being re- 
placed by a statewide governor’s ad- 
visory committee on race problems. 
Discourazement tlows from the 
findings tha‘ results are only indiffer- 
ent in attempts at betterment in edu- 
cation and :mployment, root causes 
of Negro dissatisfaction. The com- 
plaints heard most frequently by 
members of Gov. Hughes’ commis- 
si¢n on a rscent Newark tour con- 
cerned the quality of education and 
the lack of ‘ob opportunities. 
Despite placement of .figousanils 
of Watts residents in jobs ‘ait devel- 


opment of work-training. programe | 


early recommendations was for a 
massive assault on illiteracy. Direct- 
ing advice to.commissions created in 
the aftermath of this summet’s racial 
strife, it says: 

“Unless and until we in our city 
and in our state and throughout 
the United States solve the funda- 
mental problem of raising the level 
of schoiastic achievement of disad- 
vantaged children, we cannot hope 
to solv: all the problems of our 
disadvantaged minorities.” 

Too little late for Watts is a clear 
Warning regarding the rehabilitative 
efforts anvall other areas where racial 
‘deptivatiéa exists. 
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UFearing tt Like It Is 


"You should have seen the party my 


_ Rusk, Bobby Kennedy, Rocky...” 
"Oh? What did they talk about?” 
“Us.” 
—An old Harlem joke 


; a In this fourth riotous summer, Wash- - 


ington talked about little else but the 
Negro—and the search for a way out of 


the crisis in the ghettos. Yet it remained © 


an imperfect hunt, longer on diagnoses 
‘than on cures. “I feel ve 

‘1 unless we answer this problem it is going 
“* ” to split our society irretrievably and 
“.} stroy our country,” ex-CIA chief John 
“= 4 \,McCone, who headed a California com- 


mission inquiry into the 1965 Watts riot, - 


told the Senate Judiciary Committee. But 
neither McCone nor anyone else had an 


magical cures to offer. “The temptation,” 
he said, “is to say this is hopeless. But I: 
think we have to stay at the job until ‘ 


we find the answer.” 
To some, the most beguiling answer 
- was the easiest one: putting such apostles 
-of violence as H. Rap Brown and Stokely 
Carmichael behind bars. The so-called 


_ “anti-riot” bill pending before the Judici- - 
ary Committee is aimed at doing pre- 


~ cisely that, though even such a conserva- 
tive as McCone gently warned the 
enators against making it an “alterna- 
tive to permanent programs.” And the 
Federal government, 
pressure to move against SNCC’s Black 
' Guards, did succeed in jailing Brown for 
three days in Manhattan on an infre- 
. quently used U.S. gun law (after ‘Rap 
-.. was caught toting a 60-shot-a-mimute 
carbine on a round-trip jet hop between 
“' New York and New Orleans). Brown 
©! finally won a bail reduction from $25,000 
'-! to $15,000, at a court hearing packed 
' by rowdy followers whose whoops 
| (“Black power! Black power!”) twice 
drove the presiding judge into disgusted 
retreat in his chambers. “If Lyndon John- 
‘son thinks I’m going to pay $25,000 to. 
get out of jail,” Brown crowed afterward 
from the courthouse steps, “he’s crazy— 
he wouldn’t pay that much for Lady 
Bird. If he’s worried about my rifle, wait 
" till I get my atom bomb.” 
Yet Brown remained less a cause than 


that began years before he ascended 
from the Alabama boondocks to the 
SNCC chairmanship last spring. Brown 
“did not cause unemployment in the 
: country,” the Urban League’s Whitney 
M. Young fe told a Washington meeting 
of the newly formed Urban Coalition, an 


white folks gave last night,” said onc, 
Negro maid to another. “They had Dean - 


deeply that : 


de- : 


under mounting . 


‘a carpetbagger in a wave of violence ! 


NEWSWEEK 


‘assemblage of 800 of the nation’s busi- 
ness, labor, municipal, clerical and civil- 


agreed; it called for a crash public-pri- 
vate effort to find 1 million jobs for the 


unemployed (with the government as: 
‘employer of last resort) and to build at: 
*, least 1 million housing units a year for | 
_ low-income families. A tall order? Per-- 


_ haps—but, said Ford Motor’s Henry Ford 
II, the U.S. was confronted with “the 
‘ greatest internal crisis since the Civil 
- War—a crisis which demands no less 
than a massive national response.” 
Priorities: And still the question re- 
mained whether the nation had either 
the resources or the will to undertake 
any such response. The high cost of Viet-, 
nam made for an ever-deepening pinchi 
on the cash available for the ghettos; 
. both Whitney Young (at the Urban- 
League’s national convention in Portland, 


‘ 


‘Lindsay (at the Urban. Coalition meet-: 
ing) got big hands for suggesting that, 
‘ the: cities ought to have higher priority: 


. than the war. And riot-torn Newark’s: . 


* Mayor Hugh Addonizio, for one, doubt-' 
-ted whether middle-class whites really. 
i cared enough to make the required sac-' 
‘ rifices. 
- President Johnson’s riot-study commis-: 


_ buy a vacation home, a sports car for 
their college-bound son and a second 
_ color-TV set than they are with sharing 
: their affluence with the poor.” 
In all this crisis colloquy, there was a ‘ 
_ by long habit, tend regularly to talk 
:-about Negroes, not with them. Not until 
;- last week, three weeks deep into its in- 
' vestigation of the riots, did the Judiciary : 
|. Committee get around to hearing an au- | 
:-thentic ghetto Negro: Rufus (Catfish) ! 


‘! Mayfield, 21, a child of the Washington * 
:, Slums and lately the head of a govern-" 
cleanup : 
:: crew. Mayfield’s street-wise soliloquy was | 
‘plainly unfamiliar to the senators; it also - 


‘,ment-financed neighborhood 


4, was, or ought to have been, edifying: 

| ™ On violence: “I’m not for no riot... I 

: don’t want nobody burning my mother’s 
‘house and I have to sit out in some park . 
- waiting for somebody to fund me to get 

: another home. I can’t dig that.” 

‘“m On “outside agitators’: “I used to 
watch a lot of cowboy and Indian flicks, 

. and I noticed that the chief lived to be 
.. 80 or 90 years old, and the actual braves 


didn’t live to nothing, approximately 35 . 
* or something like that. Then I evaluated, : 
i because the chief always sits up on the . 


hill and waves his.stick, and them stupid _ 
‘Indians go running there, and they don’t - 
_s_Jast too long, but the chief is still waving 
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-rights power elite. The coalition quite 


Ore.) and New York’s Mayor John V.. 


“Affluent. Americans,” he told” 


-sion, “are gripped more by the need to: 


current of abstraction; white Americans, ~ 


. , This is about these outside agitators. 
# On government programs: “Congress ' 
and all these type people come up with: 
these dynamite programs, right, you’ 
know, in the springtime. They say, ‘Here _ 
comes another hot summer, let's get 
these programs back.’ [Then] they say,’ 
Well, it’s wintertime, and I don't think . 
Negroes like to riot in the winter, so we . . 
take the programs back.’ ... It’s like a 
pacifier in a baby’s mouth. You know, a. i” 
baby’s not too cool with thinking—he ~~ 

thinks some grub is coming down. What 
you really need is that meal.” Past 
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Jobs Are Not The Whole Answer 


As one-time~direeter-cf-Gentral In- 
telligence, John A. McCone knew the 
dangers tha is~tiation the 
world over. It was his duty to learn 
them and to counteract them where 
he could. 

It may come as a shock to most 
Americans, as it did to us, to learn 
that he finds the greatest danger to 
the nation today not from enemies out- 
side, but from those inside the coun- 
try. 

Testifying before the Senate. Judi- 
ciary Committee, McCone said. that 
racial strife could destroy the nation. 
He is an authority on the problem, 
because he is head of the National 
Advisory Committee, which studied the 
strife that wrecked Watts, the Los An- 
geles sector, two years ago. He had 
come, in part, to file’a report of this 
committee with Congress. 

Summarizing the committee’s pro- 
gress report, McCone pointed to some 
improvements which themselves may 
point to ways to solve the problem 
that worries him and most thoughtful 
Americans. To start with, the Watts 
business community has found em- 
ployment for 17,900 since the riots. 
Others are being given vocational 
training. While this does not answer 
the whole problem, it is a start. 

As one long-range cure, McCone urg- 
ed that a Head Start program be in- 
augurated in Watts for. children of 3 


to 4 and that the number of students 
in regular classes in the schools be di- 
vided into smaller classes. This would 


eliminate the serious lag in reading . 


and other skills in some schools. Giv- 
en the education and the skills requir- 
ed, the thousands of jobs the private 
sector has already developed will be- 
come a flood and at least the economic 
causes of the riots will subside. 

More than education and training, 
however, seems to be needed. — 

One cannot overlook the looting, the 
sniping and other illegal activities, 
and find a pat answer that will cover 
the entire range of the disorders. 

Certainly it is in part economic. 

But there also needs to be a pro- 
gram of moral improvement at the 
same time. 


People not only need to be trained | 
for jobs, but they ought, at the same , 


time to be taught that looting is mor- © 


ally wrong. 

You can’t associate the high rate of 
illegitimacy in this nation with poor 
economic conditions. 

Immoral persons will remain im- 
moral until they are shown that im- 
morality is a wrong way of life. Eco- 
nomic improvement may even tend to 
weaken the moral fiber of the nation, 
unless the two phases — economic and 
spiritual —-are advanced simultane- 
ously. 
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ODae canadl hse Dilcdleast (risis 


by VICTOR PERLO 


Paik, ARABS have branded the American and Britisi oil companies 

and governments as responsible for the Isracli invasion and 
occupation of their lands, Js this justified, or have the Arabs mercly 
picked on, an innocent scapcgoat for their own failures? 

Last year nearly 600,000,000 metric tons of oil were pumped out 
of the Middle East and North Africa, equal to 43 per cent of the 
ouput of the capitalist world, The share of the Middle East* in 
world output riscs because it contains most of the capitalist world 
reserves, and production per well is huge. This year US companics 
planned to retivest $1,136 million of their profits in further Middfe 
Eastern expansion, up 36 per cent from their 1966 iuvestinent there. 

Western Europe already gets 84 per cent of its of] from the Middle 
East: Japan over 90 per cent, Only 3 per cent of the US supply comes 
‘from the area, but US companies conirol most of the ont, and 65 
per cent of the oil used hy the US armed forces in Vietnam comes 
from the Peysian Gulf. 

US companies today produce abroad goods worth over $100 
billion yearly, an arcount exceeding the national income of any 
capitalist country outside the United States. Profits from forcign 

_ investments even exceed profits derived from the vast military budget. 
And one-third of all the profits on direct forcign investments remitted 
to the United States in 1965 came from Middle Eastern oil. 

‘The Big Five US oil companies (Standard of New Jersey, Vexaco, 
Gull, Mobil, and Standard of California) occupy five of the seven 
top places among US industrial corporations, including first place in 
the amount of their invested capital. Their asscts totaled $36 billion, 
and their admitted profits (far ander the actual total) were $3.1 
billion in 1966. Approximately half of their crude oil, the decisive 
source of profits, came from the Middle East. Oil company figures, 
as reported to the US Department of Commerce, admitted 1965 after- 
tax profits on Middle Fastern investments cqual to 76 per cent of 


the claimed valuc of the investraénts at the beginning of the year . 


(Survey of Current Business, September 1966). 


* Throughout this article, this term includes North Africa, 


Viren Pento, noted economist and writer on world affairs, frequently appears 
in NWR. His major cconomic writings include Empire of High Finance, 
American Imperialism, and USA and USSR: The Economic Race. 
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giants, is the largest produccr ia the rea 
wrote cestatically of its affairs: “Tts crude 
twice as large as those contained fi the ; 
closely guarded hooks were made public 
that it las the highest profit margin of 
poration in the world’ (March 16, 1964) 

Oil royalty and tax payments to he lat 
ments are now in the 40 to 85 cents po 
hard bargaining, partly throuph the © 
Exporting Countries (OPEC), the Mu pre 
increases. In deals with Japanese, Ttalians 
companics, Middie Eastern countries ia 
Aside from taxes, the actual cost of prec 
according to John Warder, Chairman of 
sortium, is 14 cents per barrel in tran, & hh 
and 6 cents in Kuwait. For comparison 
gallon gasoline, this Kuwait cost amounts 
per gallon. | 

‘The average selling prices of Standard 
were in the range of $8 to $9 per bart 
incurred in refining, transportation, and nm 
of crude off requires the! heaviest jrvestin 
done in the Middle East also. By an equital 
Lastern countries would be entitled to a 
final value, But the real situation, as shown 

For every dollar's worth of products der 
oil, the Middle Eastern governments pet ab 
workers less than one cent. 


PIHE TEN cents is received, usnally, by 

interest in their subjects’ welfare ort 
evelopment. ‘The people who work the oil 
The great natural wealth of the Middle Us 
the wherewithal for a splendid program of 
cultural development and rising living star 
of US and British oil companies, contributes 
the ficrce poverty and backwardness of the ; 
tion from now it may he too Jate, as nuclen 

The oil companies clearly associate thet 
maintaining hackward social conditions, my 
their direct and indirect political activity tos 


coordination of oil company and US rover 


their forcign properties began after World 
Oil (N.J.) Chairman A. GC. Bedford sakds ’ 
now is an aggressive foreign policy on the p: 
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(Westen Gets Seher 
Variliit On Sirife 


A chilling warning has-been de- 
jivered on the ultimate cost to the na- 
tion of failure to resolve ‘its racial. 
agony—and soon. 

“T feel very deeply,” ‘John A. Mc- #% 
Cone told the Senate Judiciary Com-. 
mittee, “that unless we find an answer 
to this problem it is going to split our. 

‘society irretrievably. and. destroy our 
country.” 

This is one of the strongest state- 
ments yet heard on the possible conse- 
suences of mounting racial . strife. 
What gives : it eperial Welent is -the 
source. . 

McCone is not given to- -hyperbole. 

_ A conservative Republican | business- 
man, he has served three administra-. 
tions in the Defense Department, as 

- head of the Atomic Energy’ Commis- 
sion and, most recently, as director’ 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. If 
anything, sober. understatements dur-. 
ing a long and impressive career of 
service. 

. He would be the last te cry, 
“Wolf!” 

For the past two years, ‘MeCone™ 
has headed a California commission. 
investigating the Watts riots in Los* 
Angeles, and it was‘'in this capacity: 
that he appeared at the committee's 
hearings on the House-passed antiriot 
bill—a measure he found “reasonable”’ 
in itself, but “it would be‘a mistake 

' for Congress to pass this bill and think 
it is going to stop riots.” 7 

i The short-range answer, he sug: 
gested, is in jobs and the long-range. 
in education, but the ultimate solution. 
is ‘not going to-come quickly or easily. : y 
But find it we must, resisting the temp-, 
‘tation .to resign ourselves to belief that. 
the situation is hopeless.’ 

‘Somber words, but useful. From 
such a source, they serve to underscore. 
the indispensable basis for the search’ 
for a solution—realization, if any can 
stil! doubt, that today and right here 
at home we are confronted with per-.. 

4 _ haps the gravest challenge of our na-— 
» tional. experience. ; 
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As one ~ time director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, John A, Me- 
Cone knew ‘the dangers that 
boset this nation the world ov- 
er. It was his duty to learn 
them and to counteract them 
where he could. It may come 
as a shock to most Americans, 
as it did to us, to learn that . 
he finds the greatest danger to 
the nation today not from ene- 
mies outside, but from those 
inside the country, 

Testifying before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, MeCone 
- scid that racial strife could de- 

' stroy the nation, He is an aue 
thority on the problem, because 
“he is head of the National Ad- 
vicory Committee, which  stu- 
dicd the strife that wrecked 
Witts, the Los Angeles sector, 
‘two years ago. He had come, in 
part, to file a report of this 
committee with Congress. 

“T feel very deeply that un- 

less we answer this problem it 
is going to split our society ir- 
retcievably - and destroy our 
country,” McCone testified. “Tt 
leaves me with a deep worry 
about how this problem can be 
solved. ‘The temptation is to say 
‘this is hopeless, but I think we 


a 


Sanger 


have to stay at the job until we - 


find the answer.” 

Summarizing the committee’s 
progress report, MeCone point- 
ed to some improvements which 
theriselves may point to ways 
te solve the problem that wor- 
ries him and most thoughtful 
Americans. To start with, the 
busi1ess community has found 
employment for 17,900 Negroes 
since the riots. Others are be- 
ig given vocational training. 
While this does not answer the 
who:e problem, it is relieving 
the pressures. 


As a long - range cure, Me- , 


Conc urged that a Head Start 
Program be inaugurated in 
Watis for children of 3 to 4 and 
that the number of students in 
regular classes in the schcols 
be divided into smaller classes. 


‘This would eliminate the serious 
lag in reading and other skills | 


in ghetto schools. This is basic. 
Given the education and the 


skills required, the thousands ° 


of jobs the private sector has 


already developed will become : 
a flood and the economic causes | 
of the riots will subside. Only 
then may sound progress — be 


made. 
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Find Salting or Else 


A chilling warning, has. been deliv- 

ered on the ultimate cost to the nation 
of failure to resolve its racial agony—- 
and soon. 
“T feel very deeply,” John A. 
McCone told the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. “that unless we find an 
answer to this probiem it is going to 
split, oar society -rretrievably and 
destroy our country ” 

This is one of the strongest state- 
ments yet heard on the possible con- 
sequences of moun‘ing racial strife. 
What gives it special weight is the 
SOUPCE. 

MeCone is not given to hyperbole. 
A. conservative Republican business- 
man, he has served three administra- 


lians In the Defens: Department, as 


head of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and, most recently, as director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency,, If 
anything, sober understatement has 
marked his public pronouncements 
during a loag and impressive career 
of service. 

He would be the last to ery, “‘Wolf!”’ 

For the past two years, McCone has 
headed a California commission 
investigating the Watts rivts in Los 
Angeles, ard it was in this capacity 
that he appeared at the committee’s 
hearings on the House-passed antiriot 
bill—a measure he found “reason- 
able” in itself, but “it would be a mis- 
take for Congress to pass this bill and 
think it'is going to stop riots.” 
“The short-range answer. he sus- 
gested, is in jobs and the long-ranze ; 


im education, but the ultimate solution 
is not going to come quickly or easily. 
But find it we must, resisting the 
temptation to resign ourseives to belief 
thal the situation is hopeless. 

Sumber words, but usetul. From 
such a source, they serve to under- 
score the indispensable basis for the 
search for a solution—realization, if 
any can still doubt, that today and 
right here at home we are confronted 
with perhaps the gravest challenge 
of var national experience. 
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Crisis Warning - 
From John McCone 


John A. McCone, former director of the Can. ' 
tral Infelligence Agency, responsible businessman, 
top Republican and one of the nation’s most presti- - 
gious public figures, has delivered a solemn warn- 
ing to Congress about the implication of racial : 
rioting in the United States. As head of a Cali- 


fornia commission that investigated the Watts riot . 


in Los Angeles, moreover, he speaks on his sub- ~ 
ject with fresh insight into this grave social de-’ 
velopment. 


“I feel very deeply that unless we answer: 
this problem,” McCone declared, addressing the. 
Senate Judiciary Committee, “‘it is going to split | 


‘our society irretrievably and destroy our country. - 


It leaves me with a deep worry about how this: 


‘problem can be solved. The temptation is to say 


: to lessen social pressures since the catastrophe of ~ 


. situation remained there nevertheless. No one needs 


this is hopeless, but I think we have to stay on 
the job until we get the answer.” i 


He noted that in Watts much had been done ~ 
two years ago, but that a potentially dangerous 


to be informed that similar dangers exist else- 


- where in the nation’s large urban areas. But as 


n 


- + 


McCone only too trenchantly implies, a sense of 


urgency is needed regarding these problems, a ° 
‘indifference (that) allows bigots to 
‘speak for them.” r 


sense of determination to solve them. 


_ THE DEEP-ROOTED social causes of such 
riots as occurred in Watts, Detroit, Newark and 
elsewhere must be unearthed, in fact, before they 


x preset the nation with the disaster that McCone 


enyisaged. 
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Nap Brown rankles the frazzled 

nerves of every sane American with 

his reckless cry of “get some guns.” 

He is the kind of person Whitney 


+t 


’ Young, director of the Urban League, 
‘has called the “Pied Pipers of, De- 
: struction.” 


Brown, Stokely Carmichael and 


“others who are riding the backs of 


militant racists and deluded do-good- 
ers will force Americans to take sides 
-—openly. In time, these people will 
; {t is the unhappy 


‘task of governments—at various lev- 
» els—to prevent these men from being 
-as great a threat as they are a national 


nuisance. 

Young has asked reasonable Neg- 
roes to turn their backs on these 
“Pied Pipers.” John McCone, former 


- chief of the C. I. A. and lately an 
| investigator of thé-‘Weatts riots, has 


said it is imperative that positive ap- 
proaches be made to the troubles. 
Several things have to be done. 
One, legal authority must be real- 
firmed by well-trained and well-ad- 
power, Second-string 
police characters should not be given 
the chance to propel themselves into 
greater importance than the facts war- 


«rant. Two, constructive attitudes and 
‘the concern of individuals of all races 


“should be made known to overcome 
what Whitney calls the “silence and 


Finally, riot-prone people are go- 
.ing to have to translate public pro- 
“grams (enhanced if need be) into in- 
- dividual initiative and responsibility. 


i Their needs have to be met (by such 
\ simple things as adequate bus service 


in Watts, for example, to allow peo- 


‘ple to get to work) but opportunity 
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The Greatest: Danger 

As one-time directo: of the Central | 
Intelligence, Agency, John A. McCone 
knew the dangers that beset this nation | 
the world over. It was his duty to learn | 
them and to counteract them where he 
could. It may come as a shock to: most | 
Americans, as it did to us, to learn that ; 
he finds the greatest danger to the nation | 
today not from enemies outside, but from } 
those inside the country. 

Testifying before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, McCone said that racial strife 
could destroy the nation. He is an auth- 
ority on the problem, because he is head / 
of the National Advisory Committee,” 
which studied the strife that wrecked ! 
Watts, the Los Angeles sector, two years / 
ago. He had come, in part, to file a report 
of this committee with Congress. 

“IT feel very deeply that unless we 
answer this problem it is going to split 
our society irretrievably and destroy our 
country,” McCone testified. “It leaves me 
with a deep worry about how this problem 
can be solved. The temptation is to say 
this is hopeless, but I think we have to 
stay at the job until we find the answer.” 

Summarizing the comniittee’s progress 
report, McCone pointed te some improve- 
ments which themselves may point to 
ways to solve the problem that worries 
him and most thoughtful Americans. To 
start with, the business community, has 
found employment for 17,900 Negroes 
since the riots. Others are being given 
vocational training. While this does not 
answer the whole problem, it is relieving 
the pressures. 

‘As a long-range cure, McCone urged 
that a Head. Start program be inaugur- 
ated in Watts for children of 3 to 4 and 
that the number of students in regular 
classes in the schools. be divided into 
smaller classes. This would eliminate the 
serious lag in reading and other skills in 
ghetto schools. This is basic. Given the 
education and the skills required, the thou- 
sands of jobs the private sector has already 
developed will become a flood and the 
economic causes of the rio's will subside. 
Only then may sound proyress be madg 
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Racial Strife 


7 John A. McCone, former head of 
ythe Central Intelligence Agency, is a 
level-headed’ man, not given to ex- 
{ aggeration. This week McCone who 
f-was chairman of the official com- 
| mission that investizated the Watts 
' riots in Los Angeles told the Senate 
Judciary Committee that racial] 
strife could destroy this nation. His 
statement should ot be brushed 
aside as so much hyperbole. It 
sho.ld be taken seriously at its face 
value. 
sccording to McCone, unless we 
find an answer to the problem of 
intesrating the Negro population 
fully with the rest of the country, 


‘ the problem “is going to split our so- 


i ciety irretrievably and destroy our 
Paes Certainly no solution has 
j been found up to date, and McCone 


y Pens 


said flatly that the outbreaks in New 
Haven were especially distressing 
because New Haven had served as a 
mode: city in his commission’s study 
and ‘“‘a great deal had been done” 
for Negroes there. 

The disparity between any pos- 
sible power the Negro minority could 
muster and that of the rest of the 
nation is so overwhelming that Mc- 
Cone’s remark that the racial prob- 
lem could destroy our country seems 
an overstatement at first glance. 
What he means, however, is not that 
a black revolution could succeed, but 
that it could damage the fabric of 
our democratic society irreparably. 
and that is only too probable. 

A generation from now historians 
xmay find that the fact that the Viet- 
_nam war is keeping the government 
“from concentrating on the racial 


problem here is one of the major - 
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Our Greatest Challenge 


A chilling warning has been delivered 
on the utlimate cost to the nation of failure 
to resolve its racial agony — and soon. 

“T feel very deeply,” John A. McCone 
told the Senate Judiciary Committee, “that 
unless we find an answer to this problem 
it is going to split our society irretrievably 
and destroy our country.” 

This is one of the strongest statements 
yet heard on the possible consequences of 
mounting racial strife. What gives it special 
weight is the source. ; 

McCone is net given to hyperbole. A 
conservative Republican businessman, he 
has served thre: administrations in the 
Defense Department, as head of the Atomic 
Energy Commiss:on and, most recently, as 


director of the Cegtral Intelligence Agen. 


If anything, sober understatement 

marked his pub'ie pronouncement during 

a long and impressive career of service. 
He would be ‘he last to ery, “Wolf!” 
For the past two years, McCone has 


headed a California commission investigat- 
ing the Watts riots in Los Angeles, and it 
was in this capacity that he appeared at . 
the committee’s hearings on the House- ; 
passed antiriot bill — a measure he found ¢ 
“reasonable” in itself, but “it would be a 
mistake for Congress to pass this bill and 
think it is going to stop riots.” 


- The short-range answer, he suggested, 
is in jobs end ‘the long-range in education, 
but the ultimate solution is not going to 
come quickly or easily. But find it we must, 
resisting the temptation to resign our- 
ates to kelief that the situation is hope- 
ess. 


Somber words, but useful. From such 
a source, they serve to underscore the in- 
dispensable basis. for the search for a 
solution —-- realization, if any can_ still 
doubt, that today and right here at home 
we are confronted with perhaps the gravest 
challenge of our national experience. 
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- The National = Scene: 


Crisis \V 


John A. McCone, former director of 
V the Central _intelligence Agency, respon- 
sible businessman, top Republican and 
one of the nation’s most prestigious pub- 
lic figures, has delivered a solemn warn- 
ing to Congress about the implication of 
racial rioting in the United States. 


As head of a California commission 
that investigated the Watts riot in Los 
Angeles, moreover, he speaks on his sub- 
ject with fresh insight into tthis grave 
social development. 


“I feel very deeply that unless we 
answer this problem,’’ McCone declared, 
addressing the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, ‘it is going to split our society 
irretrievably and destroy our country. 
It leaves me with a deep worry about 
, how this problem can be solved. The 


temptation is to say this is hopeless, but. - 


Vv Ei Ting 


I think we have to stay on the jeb until . 


we get the answer.” 


He noted that in Watts much had been 
done to lessen social pressures since the | 


catastrophe of two years ago, but that 


a potentially dangerous situation remain- ‘ 


ed there nevertheless. 


No one needs to be informed that | 


similar dangers exist elsewhere in the 


. naticn’s large urban areas. But as Mc- ; 


Cone only too trenchantly implies, a_ 
sense of urgency is needed regarding . 
these problems, a sense of determination 


to solve them. 


The deep-rooted social causes of such ° 


riots as occurred in Watts, Detroit, New: 
ark and elsewhere must be unearthed, 
in fact, before they present the nation 
with the disaster that MeCone has en- 


visaged, 
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Dr. McCone prescribes a riot cure 


Studied opinions about what causes 
riots and how to prevent them are flying 
this summer. Among’ them, John Me- 
Cone's stands out. 

In part it is profoundly impressive be- 
cause of who McCone is: an industrial- 
ist, former AEC chairman and C 


director, a Republican, head of the just- . 


dismissed California commission that 
probed the Watts riots. 
Beyond that, McCone didn’t strain 


his personal feelings out of his testi- 


“mony.to the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. And he outlined action that is 
simple in concept but very difficult in 
execution. 

“Unless we find. an answer to this 
problem,’’ he said, ‘St is going to split 
pur: society irretrievably and destroy 
our country.” Those are not words care- 
Jessly uttered. 

He ‘added, with a touch of: despair: 
‘Tm concerned over riots occurring in 
cities where a great deal has been done.. 
The temptation is to say this is hope- 
less so why do it. But we have to find 
a solution...” 

McCone urged a three-part program: 
(1) jobs and job training, (2) education 
and -(3) leadership, determination and 
responsibility on the part of the whole 
society, including Negroes, 

“The short-range solution is jobs and 


Winans 
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the long-range solution is eduation,”’ he 
said. “But the Negro must help himself. 
We are in a competitive society and 
equality means he has to compete. 
Unless he does, unless he is motivated 

. then no amount of money will be 
sticcessful. u 


California has made a fair start on _ 


jobs, though McCone only this week 


pointed out duplication in county, state ° 


and federal job training programs — 
and Gov. Reagan vowed to try to cor- 
rect it, preferably through coordinators 
from private industry. 

To uplift ghetto schools will, it ap- 
pears, require massive federal help. 
Otherwise even states that might handle 
it themselves would be hobbled by the 
influx of poorly schooled children from 
laggard states. 

As for challenge and response from 
the whole society, how to inspire it is 
. the hardest- problem of all. Newark 
Mayor Hugh Addonizio has just asserted 
‘that it is a myth “that middle class 
America has an interest in saving cit- 
ties.”’ There’s truth in his words, yet he 
fails to say that these people, many of 


them suburbanites, are paying the bulk . 


of the U.S. tax bills. Their responsive- 
_ness would grow if the cities showed 
“why they should be saved and all city 
people showed a firmer intent to. help 
save themselves. 
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“McCord. s Startiing Testimony 


' John MeCone, former head of the 
Y Central Intelligence Agency, is not a 
man ‘given to careless remarks. So 
when he says that racial strife in the 
.cities could “destroy our country,” his 
-words have to be regarded seriously. 

“ MecCone headed the commission 
that investigated the Watts riot in 
1965. He has had a first-hand look at 
the appalling conditions that blight the 
lives of millions of city Negroes. Last 
year he was quoted as saying that at 
least $100 billion would be required to 
straighten out the slums. 

But this week, testifying before the- 
Senate Judiciary Committee, McCone 
had Jost confidence’ that money can 
solve the problem, The New Haven ri- 
eting he found particularly puzzling, 
because New Haven has done a great 
deal to improve slum conditions. ; 

“The temptation is to say this is 
hopeless, but I think we have to stay at 
the job until we find the answer,” 
McCone said at one point. 

McCone’s pessimism is exaggerated. 
The country is not going to be ‘‘de- 
stroyed” by racial strife. The i steiah 
is not “hopeless.” 

But it will not be solved anit the 
nation is determined to solve it. 

That will require active work and 
planning from the grass roots all the 
way up to Washington. Federal funds 
will certainly be needed — probably 
‘in huge amounts —. but federal funds 
alone will not do the trick. 

The American people have some 
hard personal decisions: to make. As 
Newark’s Mayor Addonizio put it blunt- 
ly, middle-class suburbanites are more 
interested in getting that second tele- 
vision set than in facing the task of 
eliminating ‘poverty in the slums. And 
millions of slum-dwellers seem per- 


suaded that nothing they can do, or are 
willing to do, {s even worth trying. 


Worcester, for example, does not 


_ have one-tenth of the problem that 


most cities have. But right here in our — 


city, 25 per cent of the families eke out 
an existence on less than $3,000 a year 
— a condition of permanent poverty. 


Hundreds of Negroes and Puerto Ri- | 


cans — and whites — right here in 


_ Worcester live-in wretched conditions 


and have no hope of getting anything 
much better, even if they could afford 
to pay the rents.. 


In city after city across the land, 


millions are caught up in what seems 


to be a permanent urban depression. . 


They live in substandard housing, their 
children are bitten by rats, their 


schools are third-rate, their rubbish and © 


garbage is not collected properly, their - 


medical needs are poorly met, they 


have no nearby parks and playgrounds . 


worthy of the name, and they are the 


chronic victims of loan sharks and pet- . 


ty criminals. 
Their lives are a world demoved 


_ from those fortunate people who live 


only a few miles away in nsuburban sur- 
Seen : 


-In the old = days, * immigrants 


’ crammed in the hearts of the cities at * 


least had hope. They felt that they could 
work their way up to something better. 


But many slum dwellers today do - 


not show much hope or initiative or en- 
thusiasm, Technological, computerized 


America does not seem any longer the * 


same land of opportunity for the un- 
skilled and unschooled. 

But it must once again be made the 
land of opportunity. It must once again 
become the land of hope. Otherwise, 
our cities will slide deeper into the pit 
of violence, crime and anarchy. 

In the long run, that would be the 
most expensive course of all to follow.’ 
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John A. McCone, former Central Intelligence 
Agency director, has come forth with perhaps 

_the-most intelligent comment to date on the bill 
now pending in Congress to prosecute agitators 
who cross state lines. 

: McCone, who also directed an in-depth study 
of.the 1965 Watts riots, told the Senate Judiciary 
Committee: “I think it would be a mistake for 
the Congress of the United States to pass this 
bill and think there would be no more riots.” . 

He said he had ‘‘no objection” to passage of 
the measure, while making it clear that it would 
not accomplish its objective, the prevention of | 

, rioting. Congress ought to take McCone’s advice, : 

«get off the futility treadmill and concentrate on 

‘pills that hold more promise for positive results. 
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gencé. He testified before the/Negroes in. Central Los An- 

Snate Judiciary - Committee/geles, The report noted | that 

yesterday on the national prob-|the latter number was increas- 

lem of racial disturbances. ‘fing by about 30,000 migrants 

The five-day'Watts outburst,/a year, so that problems were 

i a arene bo era Fi pee wias|increasing even as_ solutions} 

‘ ? r i . 7 . t] 

Say 8 in Last Report Negr lwave of riots ‘still plaguing the baal Fad Aras eablaenes theli 

«Gains. Are Not Enough. |country. The McCone report lcommission concluded,’ remain) 
are | ; ee is 


. [said that while “tensions are employment and education. In|: 
_ {still high and rumors of trou- eaucahen: “it ‘said, “improve-| 


ble and violence and impend- 
ing outbreaks of destruction 
are daily occurrences, local 


WATTS UNIT FINDS 
/RNSION 18 HIGH 
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se Special to'The New York Times : 
’ LOS ANGELES, Aug. 23 — 
.|The ". McCone " Commission, law enforcement leaders ap- 
{which, has been studying the pear to be prepared with. im-|""ps eMiploVinehe tha eenrk 
: 1965 Watts . riot, said in its mediate and powerful forces sai i ploy, if P 

. |final report today that. “‘ten-|to suppress and quell any erup- 


' d4sions’ are still high” in“ the|tion of violence.” 

' [Negro district and that it was| - $62.8-Million in Aid 
“encouraged but far fromsa-| The report noted that Watts 
tisfied” by steps taken-to im-lhad been the principal target 
|jprove conditions..... °°. 
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MecCone Rips Curis 
Orn Cops in iwioting 


When race riota break out they should be “suppressed 
-and law and order restored immediately and positively, 
‘with no restrictions on law enforcement agencies,” the 
| former head of the Ceutral Intelligence Agency said yer. 
5 terday. Teves ee Ee cage es 
‘Former CIA chief John A. | Teallze that they suffer seriously 
‘ ; from these riots.” 
uw McCone, who spoke nt Kennedy Ie said he does not believe! 
| Airport hefore boarding an air-| that the various riots throughout 
—;|the country were “directed from 
any central headquarters.” 

Jt has heen established that | 
Communists did not start most: 
Negro riots, McCone said. “How- 
ever, once they were started, th 
Communists moved in to take adj! | 
vantage.” 

The riot leaders, he said, ar 
now “pretty well indoctrinated i 
the techniques” of keeping riot: 


S1[A1Ve 8g uate * 
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1g Jehn A. MecCone | 
Wants order reatored 


Finer for London, anid that rote: 
which have heen met with un- 
thackled Jaw enforcement at 
tempts have not escalated. 
Calin Othera “Tragic” 
(Riots which were not handled ! 
in that manner, he said, have ' 
vended in tragic, consequences, 
McCone said most riots “are 
eartied on by a very rmall minor- 
Hy of the Negro community, most 
whom ‘want no part of it and 
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Oo DANGEROUS DEFEATISM 
A couple of respected Americans in the last couple at 
days have made kindred public statements which we'd call 
' dangerously defeatist and foolishly unrealistic, ; 
| Rep. John Conyers Jr. (D-Mich.) told the American 
, 


Federation of Teachers convention in Washington Tuesday 
that Negroes around the country now are angry enongh to 
try to destroy America, 
~ John McCone, former Central Intelligence Agency di- 
rector, told the Senate Judiciary Committee in Washington 
Tuesday that unless the race-conflict problem can be 
Y solved “it is going ta aplit our society irretrievably and 
destroy our country." 

P . These melancholy remarks, well- 
Who's Going fo intentioned though they were, could 
Destroy What? only, it seems to ua, discourage de- 

cent. Americana of all colors and en- 

courage agitators and troublemakers of the H. Rap Brown 
tripe— pardon, type. 
: Further, to talk of Negroes destroying this nation {g 
to overlook a basie—vyou might say the decisive—statistic 
on the population of the United States, That statistic: 
Negroes make up only about 10% of US. citizens. 

erefore, any effort by a few Negroes to destroy 
this country could result in well-nigh total destruction of 
our Negro population. 
This would be a tragic loss to the nation, since the 
great majority of our Negroes are fine fellows and gals 


, Aad darn, valuable vitizen ey, oe abidiyty fly i at Tie 
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<1, 6lay with the job until. we have the ahswer.” That: 
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‘We Have to Find an Answer’ 


= 
OHN A. McCONE, who has filled numerous ‘op 
‘ Government assignments, lastly as chairman of 
the California commission which investigated the 
{ Watts riots of 1965, was testifying before the Sen- 
| ate Judiciary Committee. 
. The committee is holding hearings on a 
1 House passed bill proposing to make it a Federal 
. crime to cross State fines with intent to start a 
i riot. 
Mr. McCone said he saw no “harm” in the bill, 


* but it should not be regarded as a cure-all for the - 


: city, disorders still breaking out across the coun- 
| try. Of course, the bill is no cure-all — it mainly 
ig a symbol of sweeping public resentment to- 
| ward the anarchy which produces the riots. ~ 

Mr. McCone, despite special knowledge gleaned 
from the Watts inquiry, does not know the whole 
| answer. And probably nobody does. 

f He talked about what has been done in Watts 
the last two years — 17,000 jobs found for unem- 
pleyable Negroes, more job. training, improved 

{ échool opportunities, better relations with the po-.. 


lice. Each doubtless a factor in ‘the ltimate, 
“gt have Uberty without order.” 


answer, ; 
*"Tite‘main point he made was: that: we have to. 


ae 


’ Democrat who has voted for most of the “Great: 
' Society” programs. Last week, Mr. Clark voted ' 


" of yesterday who had an appreciation for the cop 


ge 2 SSar 


But meanwhile, some rigorous Jaw enforcement ’ 
steps are essential or, a4 Mr. McCone said, "this 
problem is going to split our society leretrievably ! ; 
and destroy our country.” i 


( 
Public opinion generally is incensed by these 
outbreaks and unless the riots cease, ‘or are con-" | 
trolled, public opinion is apt to withdraw support | 
from the type of steps Mr. McCone said are evi 
dence of progress in Watts. ‘ 


Take Rep. Frank M. Clark of Pennsylvania, a 


apainst the latest civil rights bill which passed 
the House 326 to 93. It was a reversal of form for . 
him, and his action stemmed directly from the 
epidemic of riots. uw 


In a speech preceding his vote, he asked: 


- “How long can society go on thumbing its nose’ 
at law and order? Have we lost forever the youth. 


on the beat? Have we reached the stage where 
the man who wears a blue coat and a badge is no’ 
longer respected at all? ... We cerlaunhy ‘cannot . 


Since that speech, Mr. Clark’s office has been ° 
‘flooded with mail from his constituents -+ nearly * 


Y ks obvious, And the answer won't come ove! night;;" every, message endorsing what he said. yj). 
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~ + McCone Discusses Riots Yester 
“. £ Combined News Services : 
~ i Washington—Lt. Gen. Join L. Throckmorton. the |: 

‘Army commander during the Detroit, riots, told a Muuse *- 
Armed Services subcommittee yesterday that the National — 


RERSBAY 
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ey 


“Guardsmen there acted like “trigget-happy, nervous ! 
__soldicrs.” 
In other testimony, John A. McCone™ the former : 
| Central Infelligence Agency director who headed an in. - 
‘vestigation of the 1956 Watts riots, warned before the 


~ destroyed unless racial problems are solved. ; 

Throckmorton said that the ordered the guardsmen to 
i unload their guns. But his deputy said that 90 per cent 
» of the guardsmen disobeyed the order. Throckmorton 


: told a hostile subcommittce that he had no apologies to. 


t "make -for the order.. “If I had to do it all over again 1; 
"would do exactly the same thing,” he'said. geo 
4 Despite the order, Throckmorton said, 


., deputy, Maj. Gen Chasles Stone, said 90 por cent of the 
‘guardsmen carried loaded weapons in violation of the 
| order when he conducted an inspection three or four dsys 
= Jater. “Why dida’t you have them court martialed?”. 
; shouted Rep. Porter Hardy, (D-Va.). “You can’t couct 
t. martial 90 per oont of a foxce,” Stone. replied. , 


canbe 


I 
4 


our society irretrievably and 


+ Senate Judiciary Committee that the nation would be | 


the guardsmen” 
- still fired wildly at streetlights and over passing cars. I1u;. 
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The subcommittee in investigating whether the guard . 
is properly equipped aad rained to cope with city riots. 4 
Under the chairmanship of Rep, FF. Edward Mebert, ** 
(D-La.), most menders of the panel felt Tarocknorton’s 
orders left guardsmen unadis ts peatect themscives against ° 
sniper fire. Throckmorton disagreed. [le ssid the namber 
of snipers was exaggerated and that when sniping accurced 
the thing to do was to take cover, locate the sniper “and 
then send in a guard to root him out.” 

“If was confronted with a bunch of trigger-happy, 
nervoues soldiers in the National Guard,” Throckmortou 
recalled. “I had no intention of having innocent women * 
and children killed.” The general said later during tat. 
session he did not mean to single out the national guard - 
for criticism. It was his expericnce, he said, that when = 
even well trained troops are sent into combat “they are. 
inelined to be trigger happy and it takes two or three days ~ 
for them to settl: down.” a 

McCone spoke before the Senate Judiciary Comimit- :. 
tee hearing on a House-passed bill to make it a federal | 
crime to travel across state lines to foment riots. “Un- 2 
less we find an answer to this problem it is going to split — 
j estroy our country,” Me- 
Cone said. He said that le thought the autiriot bill was 


wre. 
Saree 


=~ 3 


Sinan 


= 


">, reasonable, but he warned: “It would be a mistake for 


Congress to pass this bill and think it is going to stop - 


v 


tots,” 


Haven, Conn.; which he described as havin 


short-range solution résts in 


lution in education,” he told the committee. “But the 


McCone said he was appalled at seeing riots in New © 
made the . 
“best efforts of any city at solving its problems. “The | 
ee and the long-range so- | 


Negro must help himself. We are in a competitive so- *: 


ciety and equality means he has to compete. Unless he - 


does, unless he is motivated... then no amount of money 
_ will be successful,” McCone said. - _ 


Newark Mayor Hugh J. Addonizio, whose city was; 


. badly damaged 


in testimony before the President’s Special Advisory . 


Commission on Civil Disorders. “Rising expectations are 


not only. a part of ghetto lif... but a part of American | 


~ life,” he said. U.S. cities neec “a staggering effort... | 


y riots this summer, said much the same. - 


‘a Marshall Plan” in housing, education, employment,~ 


tax rates.” 

, _ But Agdonizio painted a pessimistic picture of the. 
help cities were likely to get. Middle-class America, he 
said, has little interest in eliminating big city ‘poverty. 
‘Affluent Americans are gripped more by the need to 


~buy a vacation home, a sports car for their collége-bound . 


son, and a second:color television set than th 


‘sharing their affluence with the poor,” he sai sai 
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rime control, health programs and in “stabilizing the -: 
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~ ° Racial Strife a Threat 27 


“ ToUS,,McCone Says 


By DANA BULLEN” i ~ cites Speci : : 
e : es aht Were Giles Specilic Programs 7 
‘opty. 3 Raeial violence threatens to| Regarding education, __ he { 


Ment * enat : called for making Head Start 
: split our society. irretrievably programs permanent, much 
.and desrtoy our country” unless} smaller classes and increased] - 
,& solution is found, John A. Mc-} attention to remedial programs. 
‘Cone, former director of the) Asked specifically about the. 


: worth of anti-riot legislation now 
_ | Central Intelligence Agency, has being considered by the Judici- 


_ + told a Senate committee, _'| ary Committee, McCone gave a 
tage “The temptation is to say this| lukewarm endorsement. 

. ds hopeless,” said McCone, head Saying. that a law making it a 
_.0f a special commission that} crime to cross state lines or use| 


"i..." investigated the 1965 Watts riot-| interstate facilities to incite 
“in @ in Los Angeles, But, he violence would do “no harm, 


a - he said: : 
‘added, “we have to keep work-" «1 think it would be a mistake 
. ping at it” : for. Congress to pass suchalaw| 2 
oe Testifying yesterday before;. and think that it’s put an endtof =. - iis, es 
i.. the Senate Judiciary Committee,; riots, because It’s not going to}. . he 
- {which is considering anti-riot} put:anendtoriots that way.” |. : 
: legislation, McCone called for} _ Pressed on this point by both ee a 
: vastly increased efforts by pri-} Sen, Edward M, Kennedy, D-| . : 
_ i vate industry to provide jobs for, Mass., and Sen. James 0, 
“| Negroes and urged expanded} Eastland, D-Miss., the commit-! 
“, § educational opportunities for) tee chairman, McCone said: 
ae arate Fit iacae on alertatve’ bo 
é In addition to general rec-j' 3 JS not an, i 
{, ommendations, McCone gave he actions that must be. 
isan sppralsal of ie effective-| ‘ANCD as ss Testifies 
: ness of steps taken in Los An- The President’s Advisorysa can <n - erad ‘ 
f geles following the riots there} Commission on Civil Disorders\His ssi —— had ang 
j two years ago. heard, meanwhile, fom Mayor ee she sacgeteety BE 
as i Hugh J. Addonizio of Newark, ; Among | Mert 
canhoued Charges Disp __ |. NJ. He said that middle-class myths,” Addonizio said, are te 
fyi. 2.) The basis for charges of police] America has little interest in myths that America Is an urban) 
oe ee pao such a basis ever)’ eliminating big-city poverty. | nation, that middle-class Amer! | 7 
ad sep he oP aper geting hh In suburbia, he said, television! ¢@, has ith te chien a 
: 0.05 ‘percent of arrests’ m: ado wets oudl sports. cabs come Otst. rae al alitical ower. by 
+ result Sn complaints about the| «A0donizio said it would take a of loca iene een 
“> treatment iavoped @' ‘massive federal program—‘‘a|' Negroes wili cure poverty. 
oo ; . “ f Marsahll Plan”—to eliminate! Addonizio, whose city was) 
* _ On the job front, he said, a: the ghettos, but criticized the|'badly damaged by race riots) 
aan organization has placed]: Office of Economic Opportunity!,this summer, said that “rising | 
el Neow to 18,000 employable|' for bypassing the cities and{!expectations are not only a part} 
1. Negroes in positions, and has]: gealing directly with the neigh-| of ghetto life, but a part of| 


ees been . partially successful in}: porhoods. American life.” 
ee peaat ing oe to train those!’ ~~ Vice President Hubert H. He said that “affluent Ameri- x 
; # Considered unemployable, . Humphrey recently called for aj| cans are gripped more by the a 
i. In such efforts, McCone}: “Marshall Plan” to fight slum||need to buy avacationhome,a]  '.S 
. stressed, it is important that}: conditions, but later contended sports ear for: their college-} « . - 


:. programs be coordinated and/|\-that he merely meant existing] bound son and a second color. 
; that jobs actually be available in reer put forth -by the! television set than-they are with: 
“yF Bidiias Sitiae orton | jg omigratn, | arigeSeaece wh Os = 

S.j | wer espread - re Mgt ca ge 
t. “There is nothing more devas-| {::.. re. ron P PEA, hey aes na, poor.’ woot lied wer. MY 
_ t» tating than the boy whotakesai “> foo. ee ae ee oe 
- | 4. trai course and then doesn’t} an Poe 
+} geta job,” McCone said, of 'y J ww 


“9? 


oe 


wa ny ite a) 
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Former. GIA sGhio$ + 
Testities: Riot Bill 
ts Not A Soluijon 


gripped more hy the need to 
bny a vacation home, @ sports | 
ear for their college-hound 
sons and a second coler tele. ! 
vision set than théy are with 
sharing their affluence with 
the poor,” 


By Morton Kondracke™ 
Sun-Times Bureau 


WASHINGTON —~Former 
Central Intelligence Agency 
Director John A, McCone 
sald Tuesday that a bill to 
‘prosecute agitators who cross 
state Hnes “will do no harm," 
} hue “it's not going to prevent 
t lots.” 
; _ McCone testified hefore the 
§ Senate Judiciary Committee, 
hearing witnesses on ‘a House- 
| passed measure to punish por- 
sons traveling interstate ‘to 
provoke riots, : 
He recommended a three- 
\* part program of jobs and job 
‘ training, education and Negro 
[ self-help. He conimented: 


nity for bypassing city govern- 
ments and dealing directly with 
neighborhood groups. 

‘Cth To The Powerless’ 

“The cities wete flat’ on 
their hacks and the OFO came 
along and instead of helping 
them it decided we were a 
bunch of hulles, and ft gave 
a club to the so-called power- 
less to help beat ua as we Iny 
on the ground,” he anid, 

Speaking of the violence, 
Addonizio salt: + 

“Rioting must ,bs  nder- 
stood by all—bhick and 
white—to be beyond the 
boundarics of American life. 
There are plenty of reasons 
and plenty of room for real 
protest in Americsin life, but 
there must be no :room——not 


“Unless we find an answer 
‘ fo this problem (of Negro 
frustration), it Is going to aplit 
, Our society Irretrievably and 
dextroy our country.” 
| Addontzio Comment - 
; Meanwhile, one of the na- 
tion's rapidly growing group 
| of rlot-veter'an mayors, Hugh. 
‘ J, Addonizio df Newark, N.J,,: 
sald rioting has “acquired a 


kind of legitimacy among} ay inch—for vidience and 
fu many people who. shoul rioting.” 
t k i " - . 
_ know better." He said the at McCone, who directed a 


tite should be undone. ‘ 
Addonizio was a witness be- 
fore the President's Comrise 
slon on Civil Disorders, 
+ headed by Gov, Kerner of 
! Tinois. McCone testified at 
the pancl's closed hearing be- 
fore appearing at the Senate. 
Releasing some of his testi- 
mony to reporters, Addonizio 
, bald It is among the “cruelest 
of myths... that middle-class 
America has an interest in 
~ anving cities.” 
Marshall Plan Plea 
' He declared tho cities need 
{ “a staggering effort — yes, a 
Marshall Plan” to deal with 
* "housing, education, employ- 
‘ment, crime and other prob- 
lems. But, he commented: 
“Americans support equal- 
ity for all and the elimination 
of poverty, but they would 
“vote the cities out of existence 


if they cou! 
_ “AT enXPR TEN SG or e 


massive California atudy of 
the 1965 Watts riots, ap- 
peared at the Judigiary Com- 
Mittce at the request of Sen, 
Edward M.' Keinedy («D- 
Mass.). Kennedy ia striving to 
expand hearings on the antl 
riot bill beyond réports from 
police officials on alleged 
conspiracies by agitators, 
Cost Of New Programa 

McCone anid, “I think It 
would be a mistake fer the 
Congress of the United States 
to pass the bill and think 
there would be no more 
riots.” However, He anid. he 
had “no ohbjectioh" to the 
Dill’s passage. ; 

McCone, who also former- 
ly headed the Atomic Energy 
Commission, said the cost of 
job and education programs 
ledbebeobsre PO : SLE 


paying now, althobgh not as 


as 


He also criticized the federal 
Office of Economic Opportus | 


much as some people think.” 
He said he does not favor 


“piling program on program,” 


and recommended full-rcale re- 


view of anti-poverty efforts. 


Altempts should be made to 
Involve private enterprise in 
poverty programs, he said. 
McCone sald rioting the last 
three nights in New Haven, 
Conn,, and previously in De- 
troit “leaves me with a very 
deep worry, Of all the cities 
which took corrective action 
to solve its problems, it was 
New Haven." BS 
He added: “It is tempting to 
say, ‘This is hopeless,” but I 
fecl . . . we have ta find a 
solution, We have to stay 
working at it because it's too 
important.” 
The Aptitude Handicap 
McCone estimated there 
were 10,000,000 Americans, 


most of them Negrnes, whose: 


mental aptitude was nat up to 
a fifth-grade level, 

“This situation will 
down the walls of our society,” 
McCone told the conymittee. 

Among his suggestions was 
the use of Negro self-help “in 
this competitive society.” 

“The Negro must accept re- 
sponsibility or anything done 
for him by the government or 
PeOHGOAROO NGO AON 


he said. 


tent. 
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See 


‘ ‘gripped more by the need to 

q Ni Ibuy a vacation home, a sport 

Ue ry KY icar Gor their college-bound son: 
jane a second color television: 

B vk 4 ‘ | in Iset than they are with sharing 
MULT: ili fi itheir affluence with the poor,” 

. the said. ; ¢ ay 

| The ‘Despair’ of Mayors 


Fears Irretrievable’ Split in} The Bayes oe that it 

: sot. ee {was 'a myth that “the poor,’ 

Society—Addonizio Finds Lee éiiiiinate poverty ‘ by! 
Middle Class Selfish :achieving political power. . 

‘ |) He said, “The image of a 

_. (local so-called power structure 

By JOHN HERBERS *”. .| with a vested interest in pover- 


Special to The Now York Times 2 ¢ ; 
: : ‘ty is so absurd but so widely | 
WASHINGTON, Aug." 22—— jheld that it is the greatesti 


John A. McCone, former Direc- “despair in the lives of mosti 
tor of Central Intelligence, told “Mayors, particularly in the| 
the Senate Judiciary: Committee], North.” 
today that racial Strife could! 30, Addonizio said that pub- 
destroy the nation. . -_ po lic indifference and ignorance 
Mr. McCone, head of a Cali-! ore more to blame for the 
fornia commission : that investi-| yack of adequate financing of 
gated the Watts riots in Los) vijay programs than’ than the 
Angeles, said that he was. per- war in Vietnam. 
plexed because -Tioting had]. “The President is right,” he 
broken out ‘in' such. cities as said. “The country can afford 
both, but it just isn’t convinced 


mission’s study and where,’ Mr. 
McCone said, “a great deal had 
{been done” for Negroes. 

. “T feel very deeply :that un- 
jless we answer this problem 


with that second television + 
Iset. 
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CONE Gi n | “Affluent “Americans are] The business community, he 


it must. It is too concerned | 


canbe: solved, Thetemptation 
is to say this -is ‘hopeless, but} 
T think ‘we have to stay at thej 
job until we find the answer.” 


. . Progess Found in Watts 


. Mr. McCone’ filed, with the;|to please both the conserva- 
lcommittee, and the National)| tives, who want stronger police 


Disorders a report on progress), 


concucting hearings on the| 
House-passed ‘antiriot bill. The 


to cross state lines or to use 
the facilities of interstate com-f 
merce to incite violence, Lk 

The gentle, white-haired Mr.| 
McCone, now in private busi-| 
ness in Los Angeles, was the 


action, and the liberals, whol 
want more social programs. 3 
Me said the legislation under, 


found in Watts since the riots} | consideration would be help-. 


two years ago. is 


The report said that the con-! 
‘dition of Negroes in Watts had’, : 
‘improved somewhat and that] knowledeg that riots could be 
‘Pressures that set off the riot: 


ing -had been lessened. But, ac- 


‘cording to the report, a potenti- 


ally dangerous situation still! 


exists. 


’ * Both Mr. McCone and Mayor 


Hugh J. Addonizio of Newark 
‘testified before the President’s 
commission in executive ses- 
lox Mr. Addonizio made pub- 
ylic his statement,’in which he 
isaid it was “the. cruelest: of 
myths” that middle class Amer- 


icans have an interest in saving: 
Ithehapsevedsor Release, 


ful in some situations but warn-' 
act it as a panacea. He ac- 


suppressed by broad police; 
power. } 


“What worries me about this,” 


he said, “is the climate that 
might prevail in the country} 
for several years. That would: 
betragic.”.  —~ 
The Post-Riot Gains 

Summarizing the commis- 
sion’s progress report, Mr. Mc- 
Cone said the relationship be- 
tween the Los Angeles police 


and Negroes had improved in|” 


the last two years and “we are 
gratified about what has been! 


done in law endorcement.” a he ; 
2005/11/28 : CIA-RDP91-0 9 


important, long-range step that ; 


bill would make it a crime) ---sees+eneee! ales 


ed that Congress should not en-! 


said, found employment 

for some 17,900 Negroes since 

the riots. He said that at- 

tempts to coordinate and im- 

prove vocational training pro- 

grams had. met “partial uo 

success,” so : 
“This does not answer the 


{whole problem but it does. re- 


lieve the pressures,” he said. 

“I. don’t want to leave this 

committee with the. feeling that 

there are no grievances-or ten- 

sions in the community.” ; 
Mr. McCone: said the com- 

bined efforts of the private 

and public sectors to meet the 

needs of the community “have. ; 7 

alleviated some of the tense, . 

feelings that caused the ‘trou-/ 

ble two years ago.” | 

As a long-range cure, he, 

said, the commission had rece! 


Jjommended “costly” reforms in; 


education patterned after pro-' 
grams. tried in New York. He 
said there were two basic rec- 
ommendations: 

First, that “permanent Head 
Start programs” beginning at 
the age of 3 or 4 be started 
in ghetto schools; second, that 
classes in these schools be 
made much smaller. ‘ 

The commission, he ~ said, 
was not sure that this could] = 
be’ done or would have the 
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By Jean M. White“ 0 pee, 
Washington Post Stalz 


Titer i 

John A. McCone told Con. 
Stress yesterday that it would | 
be a mistake to Pass an anti- ‘ 
riot law and “think itis going. 
to put an end to riots” that i 
way. . ; 

McCone,- who headed the. .{ 
commission to investigate the t 
1965 Watts Tlot, said he saw ; 
“no harm” { 
legislation, i 

“But it Is no alternative to 
permanent Programs,” he em- 
Phasized, 

The former director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
“ppeared before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee to testi- 
fy ona House-passed bill that 
would make it a Federal of. 
Tense to trave] over state lines 
to incite violence, 

MecCone came to the Hil 
sfter giving private testimony 
to the President's Commission 
on Civil Disorders, which held 
its fourth closed meeting yes. 
terday, 

Another witness, Newark 
Mayor Hugh J, Addonizio, tol 
the President’s commission 
hat Tioting has acquired “2 
kind of legitimacy among 
moany people who should know ON tr 
better,” 


in Passing such 


Streep ne genes 


1,1 U8, as Congress intended, it) “At the Pouce, neering 
: i isoberly warned that unless aniididn't 

_Economic Opportunity for py. bullies and it gave a club “Olanswer is found to the racial: 
jpassing the sities and dealing} the so-called powerless to help) problem “it is going to split i “satisfactory “condition.” He 
‘directly with the poor neigh. beat us as we lay on t} flour society Irretrievably and l emphasized there is stilt bite! 
Mayor | dostroy our country,” | 


Bhettos. But at the same time ithe 


Beomaned out at the Oitice of ‘“ecided we were a baneh ofithe antiviot 


*"} ground,” the Newark 


» complained, 


-borhoods, ee 

“The cities were flat on 
their backs and the OEO came 
along and instead of helping 


Pressed 


ae ' dential committee, he 


added, 


‘islation as “one of the few pro. lem.” 
,8tams which recognizes thst 
city Soveramients need to be 
Strengthened and not abused.” out-of-state 
- As fee big-city problems, the ° 

Newark Mayor said these are 

of little econeorn to middle. 

class Americans in their sub- 


3 urobs who worry more about: 


buying a sports car oF a’colori 
f ‘television ‘set than -“Sharing, 
‘their affluence with the poor.”: 
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By Wally MeNamee—The Washington Post 


el es 7 tee averent nes sure cnareee 


“fOTS—Former OFA dircetor John 4. MeCone told 
a Senate Committes that any antirist Jaw will . not 
Serve as an alternative to permanent programms, 


: closely by Sen, ;_ The rising welfare costs are| 
Addonizio gave reporters aiJames O,. Eastland (D-Miss.) 

Copy of some of his testimony! committog chairman, MceCone 
‘Prepared for his appearance at tinally agreed that he didn’t! ty ny welfare costs have gone 
_ the closed session of the Prosi.’ object to an anti-riot bill. But, up 32 per cent in the last two 

such legislation ‘years in Los Angeles County, 
He praised model cities leg. wasn’t “going to stop the prob.” s. aii! 


He pointed out that his com- 
mission found no evidence of 
agitators behind | °° rioting break out in a 


901R000600110006-7 


the Watts riczs. And, he noted 
‘that H. Rap Brown, the Black 
Power militant, came to Los 
Angeles a faw weeks ago and, 
fot the “back of the hand” 
from residents at the two. 
year-after festival, 

MeCone, Quoting from an in- 
terim. report handed over io 
| Gov. Ronald Reagan of Califor-| 
| inia last Saturday, said some | 
| | | progress hus been made in Los! eo 
i iAngeles in the two years since Beal 
' . Ithe Watts riot but. much ro. 

mains to be done. . 


i. | He summed up these accome| ; 
j plishments and “partial” suc! i 
a ee more than 17,000 jobs e.4 
“8 Hound for unemployable : 
iNegroes; job training © pro. : 
{ 


'framis coordinated and tai- i 
lored to joo needs in private ; : 
‘and public fields: 3 drop of 13 1 
ito 13 per sont in the infant : 
lmortality rate in South Cen. 
jdéval “Los Angeles: better po- 
lice-community relations with ; 
4 ‘visible . response to com. oe (al 
on'iiplaints 92 police brutality. i ' 
MecCona. But, MeCone added, hej d 
Want to leave the 
impression that Watts was in a 


:terness and frustration, 
, | particularly 
Cone said, 


disturbing, Me. 
Te cited ficures 


where ihe total cost of welfare 
is $00 million a year, 
MeCone said he was “sick” 


: city like Now Haven, Conn., 
es which his commission staff 
‘+ found to have one of the most 
progressive and concerned elty 
administrations. 
“We may be tempted to say: 
‘Why do it?’?” ... We have to 


stay at this job and find an 
esdattOORGreudca. |“ 


v= ae 


2 eA eo Re a A 


, oppositio 
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With his advisory comumis- 
sion on civil disorcers, Presi- 
dent Johnson has moved the 
problem away from the White 
Wouse and Congress for the 
present. 

ile bas not relinquished the 
leading strings. [rom the 
chairman, Gov. Otto Kerner of 


‘ linois, on down the commis- 


sion members have obvious 
vested interests in what has 
been done, how it was done 
and the potential of present 
programs. They are in a 
position to protect themselves 
and in turn, the President, 


> from a political bucklash and 


a blunt finding that what has 
been done, however well 
intentioned, has not in prac- 
tiee worked. 

There can be no question 
that the country is not in a 


-sqvod to blame itself. This 


political maneuver then is a 
reflection of the country and it 
can be argued that it is all 
thatthe people are wyling now 
to do. 

it is a tactie that is the 
President’s specisl skil:. F 
used it to get his snectacu: 
results as Demee > Sena 
leader and dt. tg pis firs. 
years as Preside €. 

It must be juc. ° Bo 
coday’s terias, whoo. 22 iW the 
Vietnam war car from endcd 
and meeting acu esed public 

pposili encea by 
opinion =. ls otuy ue peading 
preside. jaf ection = that 
already has cast so vlaim a 
shade on the Detroit cicts. 
The Costs Of the wa are 


rising, and so is public resist- 
ance to morc. taxes. 

The President has not sorted 
oul his priorities: his new 
proposal only seeks to gain 
time. The various pressure 
groups will focus on his com- 
mission where they are so well 
represented. They, can raull 
over his questions a long time, 
for all of them have long been 
in the public domain. 

Democrats who question the 
effectiveness of anovher 
commission to examine a 
literally burning issue are 

-uneasily reminded of the 
Watts riots of 1965 and the Mc- 
Cone commission. 

Watts has the awful distinc- 
tion of pioneering the ghetto 
riot frenzies. The then Gov. 
Pat Brown sought advice from 


many sources, including the : 
White House, and decided on a © 


commission. President John- 
son suggested as chairman 
/dohn MeCone, an able in- 
dustris iiss and staunch. Repub- 
lican cvaservative who had 
i ‘resident ‘Triunua in 
the untagon, 
feisenhb -or as cha 7). 
the abmic Energy Com mis~ 
Sion And resident Kennelly as 


Watts was by no means lhe 
only issue in California last 
year but the clection turned on 
the quality of Brown’s leader- 
snip and Watts was an impor- 
tant factor in it. 

Johnson hus had rough 
sailing the past few years. It 
“ogan with questioning of his 
style and manners, some of it 
in as bad taste as he was 


accused of. It got worse with, 


the steady escalation in Viet- 
nam and he has expended a 
great deal of his valuable 
energy fighting it. 

Presidents on the defensive 
do not do well. They have been 
most effective on the offense, 
using to the hilt their vast 
powers, exploiting to the full 
the immense reservoir of good 
will toward the presidency 
that exists in this country. 


dwector of the Centr:'| Titel lie” 


vence gency. 

‘fne MeCone report wes 
inclusive, it spotted Lhe nas:¢ 
problems and was Jencraily 
weil received, Ye. urban 
experts are saying today that 
nuiaing really has changed in 
Watts and, Brown lost the 
ziection to Ronald Reagan the 
folowing year. 
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[From the Washington Post, Sept. 6, 1966] 
Story Beywinp THE Dopp TV INTERVIEW 
(By Drew Pearson) 

' .:re’s an interesting untold story pehind 
sh. fact that the Metromedia TV hookup 
fcapured a recent “aed TV interview be- 
tween Sen. Tom . : (D-Conn.) and Wil- 
Nam Buckley, former Conservative candi- 

@ate for Mayor of New York. 

The story began Jan. 18, 1964, when Sen. 
Dodd's staff on his Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee finished a study of crime and 
violence on television. After monitoring ABC, 
CBS, NBC and Metromedia they found that 
the following networks had carried the fol-- 
lowing number of violent shows in one week: 
ABC, 45; CBS, 13; NBC, 64 and Metromedia, 
111, (The Washington Metromedia outiet is 


“WTTG-TV, Channel 5). 


Realizing Dodda’s power to influence tele- 
vision, Metromedia had already begun to 
cultivate the Senator, and almost immedi- 
ately after this preliminary juvenile delin- 
quency report Florence Lowe, Metromedia 
representative in Washington, intensified the 
lobbyixg piay for Sen, Dodd. 

On Jan. 9, even while the Juvenile Delin- 
quensy Subcommittee was making its TV 
crime study, Mrs. Lowe invited Dodd to the 
Women’s Press Club dinner, where he sat at 
the sar: . table with Rep. Oren Harris (D- 
Ark.), tien chairman of the potent House 
Commerce Committee, and Sen, Margaret 
Chase Smith (R-Maine). 

REGAL ENTERTAINMENT - 


On Mareh 1, Dodd was entertained royally 
by Metromedia’s owner, John Kluge, food 
proke: and big-time advertiser, at his 
Beverly Hills home, which he purchased from 
Frank Sinatra. 

Then followed other dinners and lunch- 
eons: April 14, with Mrs. Lowe and Mrs. 
Kluge at dinner; April 28, with the Kluges 
at their 2101 Connecticut ave. home in 
Washington; May 15, with another Metro- 
media representative, Larry Fraiberg, May 21, 
dinner with Mrs. Lowe at the National 
Lawyers Club, and so on. 

And when he went to the Democratic 
National Convention in Atlantic City in Au- 
gust, 1964, Lowe arranged to meet him at 
the airport and later proposed driving him 
on up to New London. 

All this time Sen. Dodd and his Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee were supposed to 
be studying TV violence, including the extra 
high rate of violence on Metromedia. Enside. 
fact, however, was that the study of Metro- 
media had come to a full stop. Mrs. Lowe 
had given the Senator a beautiful color TV 
set, and in gratitude for this and various cn~ 
tertainment the Senator had put Roger Lowe, 
Mrs. Lowe's son, on the staff of the Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee where he was 
able to read all reports and know exactly 
what was happening on the inside. Roger 
had no knowledge of juvenile problems other 
than being a school dropout. It was an amaz- 
ing deal, and it continued for about. two 
years. 

A $500 CAMPAIGN GIFT 


Meanwhile the buttering up of the man 
in charge of investigating TV violence con- 
tinued. When Sen, and Mrs. Dodd celebrated 
their wedding anniversary May 19, they re* 
ceived an assortment of champagne and 
choice liquors from the Kluges with a card 
reading: “Congratulations and best wishes. 
Theo and John.” 

As Dodd's election campaign approached, 


Mrs. Lowe wrote Oct, 6, 1964, “I am the self- . 


appointed chairman, board of directors and 
membership of the ‘Florence Lowe, for Dodd 
Committee.’ So far all my candidates have 


- won. You will be no exception. With fondest 


regard to you and Grace. Sincerely, Florence.”, 


She also sent Dodd a contribution with 
this note, “Love and kisses, Florence.” 


‘Three days later, O9%, 9 
“Dear Florence: Tonk Rnoy abo ERG 
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(sic) and believe me it is mightly welcome.” 
It was for $500. 

By the time December of 1964 rolled 
around, the Senator from Connecticut felt 50 
grateful for the hospitality extended to him 
by the Metromedia cohorts that he wanted to 
do something in return. On Dec. 22 he wrote 
a glowing letter to President Johnson praising 
Mrs. Lowe and recommending her for a Job. 

“T know how interested you are in bring- 
ing more and more qualified women into the 
federal service,” Dodd wrote his friend LBJ. 
“Tt is my understanding that a vacancy ex- 
ists on the U.S. Advisory Commission on In- 
formation, arld I would like to propose to you 
the name of Mrs. Florence S. Lowe of Wash- 
ington.” 

Dodd went on for more than a page in 
praise of the lady who had managed to 
maneuver him out of investigating TV vio- 


lence on her own stations. President Johnson, 


‘was not particularly impressed. Bill Moyers 
wrote Dodd a perfunctory acknowledgement 
Dec. 31. 

Fraternizing and the backscratching con- 
tinued through 1965 with a regal party given 
by the Kluges on the Dodds’ 31st wedding 


. anniversary in May. 


Meanwhile the TV stations with the high- 
est rate of violence remained uninvestigated. 
So you can understand why grateful Metro- 
media featured the Dodd-Buckix ‘nterview 
‘when other stations did not, . 


_ [From the Washington Post, Sept. 13, 1966] 


Seconp Nerwork ProtecteD By DopD 
(By Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson) 


The Metromedia TV chain was not the only 
-one Sen, Tom Dodd (D-Conn.) protected from 
Senate investigation regarding televised vio- 
-Jence and its effect on the youth of America. 
Another network, the National Broadcasting 
Company, also got immunity. 

Sen. Dodd's staff on the Juvenile Delin- 
quency subcommittee spent many hours 
screening the networks, prepared all sorts of 
material ready for the Senator to investigate. 
But when they were all ready to go, investi- 
gation of the two most violent TV groups 
just faded away. Something mysterious hap- 
pened. Suddenly Sen. Dodd, chairman of the 
subcommittee, lost interest. 

At that time—the autumn of 1961— 
Doda’s Juvenile Delinquenecy staff had pre- 
pared a damaging case, Chief counsel Paul 
LL. Laskin and staff director Carl L. Perian 


summarized their progress in a confidential - 


memo to Dodd dated Oct. 25,,1961. 
SCORECARD OF CRIME 


“Tn our hearings thus far,” they reported, - 
““we have established that: 


“Programs of the crime-detective, action~ 
adventure, Western type increased from 15 
per cent of total prime program time (7-11 
p.m.) to over 50 per cent since 1955. 

The memo also pointed out that “experts 
from several disciplines have testified as to 


the cumulative effect of so many children . 
“watching so much violence. Their feelings | 
can be summarized by quoting Dr. Wilbur 


Schramm who testified, ‘In view of our find- 
ings, the amount of violence on television is 
just too dangerous to go on.’” mae 
, The stafi’s biggest problem stated Laskin 
end Perlan, was to pin down who was re- 
sponsible for TV violence. 

WHO IS TO BLAME? 
_ “Through the process of subpoenaing doc- 
uments relative to program decisions, we are 
now on tho threshold of identifying the per- 
sons at not only NBC but ABC and CBS as 
well, who are responsible for crime and vio- 
lence on television, : 

“We can now focus public opinion and at- 
tention on the actual three-to-six men who 
are responsible for major program develop- 
ment... A further public exposure of the 
mén at NBC, ABC and CBS could have @ per- 

e 


Unknown to-the subcommittce staff, NBC 
had already made a private approach to 
Dodd. The network had found an attorncy in 
Philadelphia, Tom Meeker, who had once 
lived in Connecticut and knew the Senator 
personally. 

“Meeker buttonholed Dodd in the Capitol 
building on Sept. 16, 1061. Next day, he scrib- 
plod a personal note to the Senator on the 
‘stationery of the Mayflower Hotel. The 
note, intended for Dodd's eyes only, was 
slipped under the door of his Senate office. 

“Dear Tom,” wrote Meeker. “Thank you for 
seeing us yesterday. In my haste to give you 
the documents, I neglected to give you Mr. 
Sarnofi's reply to Mr. Kintner, which I en- 
close a copy of herewith. (Robert Sarnoff is 


‘NBC's board chairman; Robert Kintner was ° 


then NBC's president, is now a White House 
aide.) 

“Myr, Sarnoff appreciated your willingness 
to hear his testimony in closed hearings,” 
Meeker’s letter continued, “and would pre= 
fer to make arrangements for the same sub- 
sequent to his return from Africa in about 
four weeks. In accordance with our chat yes- 
terday, I will call you Monday afternoon.” 

Sen. Dodd not only obliged with closed 
hearings, but he completely suppressed any 
real probe of NBO. The balance of this in- 
side story will follow shortly. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 21, 1966] 


U.S INTELLIGENCE UNDERGOES UPHEAVAL 


(By Jack Anderson) 


From the apogees of its spy satellites to the : 
perigees of its bombproof basement code — 


rooms, the vast U.S. intelligence industry has 


been going through 4a wrenching reorga- ~ 


nization, 

The Central Intelligence Agency has been 
rocked by more than 200 reforms. Military 
intelligence has been consolidated, with a 
great battering.together of brass hats, into & 
single unit: The Defense Intelligence Agency. 


Still, many Senators are not convinced that . 
the reforms have gone far enough, and are = 


demanding greater control over the whole 
James Bond industry. : 
The purpose of the reforms, of course, is 
to improve the quality of intelligence, elim1~ 
nate rivalries, and prevent another Bay of 
Pigs—the ClIA-sponsored invasion of Cuba 
which became a bloody fiasco. ate 
While some minor rivalries may have béon 
scotched, however, a major rivalry has 


sprouted two heads, the CIA and the DIA, 
which often get in one another's war. 


CIA VERSUS DIA 


final sieve through which all intelligence 
should pase before reaching the President, 
It is upon this information that he keeps 
abreast of world affairs and makes his policy 
judgments. ; 
Yet the DIA increasingly is catching the 
President's eye. Moreover, it is so dominated 
by Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
that it has a tendency to produce intelligence 
that supports his views. Its reports generally - 
have reflected his optimistic outlook iA the 
Vietnam, war, rather than the pessimistic 
possibilities. , 
Those in the Pentagon who disagree with 
an intelligence analysis, of course, are freo 


to state their views as a footnote. Butit takes  - 


a bold man to challenge McNamara’s atti- 
tudes too frequently. . H 
His interest in economy, no secret to his 
intelligence officers, has led to moro com-, 
fortable appraisal than conservativo military - 
men would make. They prefer to judge the 
Communist threat by its capability for ag-! 
gression rather than someone's estimate of 
its intentions. : | 
The Secretary of Defense, a formidable fig- | 
ure inside the policy-making councils, also | 

an intimidating effort on the OIA |. 


: 4 ; 
en EET 


‘ 


emerged. Our intelligence apparatus has - 


vv 
In theory, the CIA 1s supposed to be the . 


| 
wht 


| 
| 
| 
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-. majority of Americans cannot recite even | 


a stack of reports ‘that may originate =? 
from any one of a thousand sources— . | 
a barber in East Berlin, a whorehousce - 


“ing on in the back alleys all over the” st 
“agents working at the very ‘heart of «.. 
+’ Kremlin intelligence to supervising cov 


Jack. 
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“THE NATION... 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


The Silent Service 


' « (See Cover) 


What enables the wise sovereign and 


ry 


the good general to strike and conquer, | 
- nearly 25 years. He is a veteran of some 


and achieve things beyond the reach of 


ordinary men, is foreknowledge. 
*  —Sun Tzu, 6th Century B.C, 
Chinese military theorist 


whose name has yet to appear in Who's - 


- Inside a U.S. ferret satellite flashing © 


around the earth at 17,000 m.p.h., su- 
persensitive instruments intercept and 


flick back to Virginia a radio message. | 
between Moscow and a Soviet subma- |; 


rine in the Pacific. In Laos, an American 


in Bonn, a rotund Sovietologist digests - 


madam in Vicnna, a U.S. electronics 
salesman in Darmstadt, an Eastern Eu- 


- distens attentively to the words of a. Py 
~ cocktail waiter, then slips him a bar of 
\ silver. In an office of the U.S. embassy -. ¢ 


ropean propaganda broadside. At an. 


airficid on Taiwan, a black U-2 recon- 
naissance plane with a Nationalist Chi- 
nese pilot at the controls soars off the 


trolled, self-effacing professional who . 
holds one of the most. delicate and cru- - 


cial posts in official Washington—-and 


Who in America. Dick Heims has been, 


in Washington parlance, a “spook” for: - 


of the agency’s most labyrinthine op- 


-erations—from masterminding doubie 


runway, bound for skies 15 miles above . ~ = 


Red China on a photographic mission. 


Such is the spider-web scope and’ 
space-age sophistication of the U.S. Cen-. 


tral Intelligence Agency, the nation’s | 
deep-secret secker of foreknowledge in“ 
the dim, cold demi-world of interna- - 


tionai intelligence. CIA is America’s chief - 


combatant in what Secretary of State - 


Dean Rusk calls “a tough struggle go- 


world, a never-ending war, and there’s 


"no quarter asked and none given.” 


Cacophony of Protest. So cloaked Me 
* out of Communist control, © 


-.and gagged is CIA’s operation that a 


its most dramatic feats: its pinpoint re- 
porting about day-by-day developments 


ters in East Berlin,* its nick-of-time 
revelation in 1962 that Russian missile 
bases were abuilding in Cuba, Even 
more mysterious to most Americans 
than CIA itself is its director, Richard 
McGarrah Helms, 53, an intense, con- 
-* Accomplished by digging and wiring a tun- 
nel from West to East Berlin, which caved in 
only because East German street laborers in- 


ert U.S. operations that kept the Congo 


Yet no amount of expertise in: back- 


“alley battling or electronic espionage 


-Jeading to the explosion of Red China’s . 
first nuclear device, its brilliant success ; 
in wiretapping Soviet army headquar-' 


+ could have prepared Helms or CIA for 


the cacophony of protest that arose last 
week over yet another facet of U.S, in- 
telligence—the agency’s undercover 
funding of American and international 


. students’ associations. 
The controversy once again spotlight- . 


ed the shadowy tightrope of paradoxcs 


advert-~'"'y hit a weak sppt while working on- 
a routine job in 1956, Rpproved For Re 


that the Heimsmen must walk in the 
interests of a nation that cherishes 


openness and fair play. The debate pit- . 


ted the Puritan ethic against the prag- 
matism of cold-war survival. It matched 


D YOUTH FESTIVAL IN MOS 
Once again, a spotlight on the tightrope of paradoxes. 


the emotionalism of young Americans 
who worship honesty. It aroused the 


’ outrage of many in the academic com-, 


munity who—mistakenly—regard CIA 
‘as an evil manipulator of foreign policy. 
And the furor showed again how readily 
Americans, who, while seldom acknow}l- 
edging the quiet and gencrally successful 
-performance of their intelligence com- 


: pore 


COW (1957) 


the first hint of misjudgment. 


:.. “Sinister Specter.” The story—and- 
‘': the storm—broke carly in the week 
“when Ramparts, the sensation-seeking \°-* 
-~ New Left-leaning monthly, took full- +. 7 
_, page newspaper ads to trumpet an ar- 
"ticle scheduled for its March issue that . 
would “document” how CIA “infiltrated | — 


and subverted the world of American 
_student Icaders.”, The story, according 
. to Ramparts, was a “case study in the 
corruption of youthly idealism,” and 
would ,prove that “CIA-owes the youth 
of this country an apology.” CIA's in- 


volvement with the academic commu- 


nity has been a target of Ramparts be- 
--fore: an article Jast April lambasted 


_- Michigan State’ University for providing 


the conspiratorial methods necessarily’ cover for five CIA agents during a fed- 


ipasecad pla tiRfends Meine Iai 


ee 
€ 


OPRMPOHAGtdO OE) to, 


train South 


a 
e 


munity, will howl their indignation at’ 


STATS 
aa 


a 


em, 


is 
purposes of the 


er-simplified and 
wsities "| vis-d-vis 
¥ adult education 
petite for it, it is 

" WMiversities and 
his quite leaves 
of degree levej 
yuately performed 
‘ also offered. It 
ry locality which 
in the life of the 
of an association 
-hows in the third 
<y be seen in the 
ihe report of the 
ny Universities are 
* universities to 
‘in their educa- 
~thaps been too 
« force them to 
enrolments goes 
he considerations 
ihe functions of 
mentioned earlier, 
rarts of the dual 
‘ange and capable 
* seeing too many 
d. of educational 
of the increasing 
iv wonder whether 
“rogress are being 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE CLA. op 
| TOO MUCH PIOUS HYPOCRISY 


FREDERIC W. COLLINS “ 


HE Central intelligence’ Agency, the C.LA., its logotype as renowned 4 
as 007, is going through another time of troubles with a certain segment 
of the American public which thinks it finds some political profit or fulfilment 
of conscience in flailing at a foe forbidden by its own very nature openly to ' . 
strike back. The impulse for self-examination and self-criticism and the a 
conduct of public affairs in a goldfish bowl may be among the cardinal 
American virtues; but like all virtues they can if permitted to run wild begin to 
become an end in themselves without relevance to practical context. 

It simply cannot be argued within the boundaries of common sense that the 
intelligence functions of a major power, using the word “ intelligence ” in all 
its connotations, can be conducted in full view of the public. The C.LA. must a i 
have the protection of secrecy. That this imperative is at odds with some of . f ji 
the cherished principles of an open society is regrettable, but it does not present fi fo y 
an insoluble problem. It requires a compromise fundamentally no more i a i 
disturbing than that by which the United States government, rather than - : : 
private enterprise, assumes the task of carrying mail. 

This compromise in respect of the C.I.A. has been worked out. Its terms 
are wholly compatible with the principles of representative government. It 
confers upon a, limited number of people, a very limited number, the respon- 
sibility of monitoring om behalf of everyone else the activities of the C.LA. 
It is possible to trace, and in the course of this article there will be traced, a 
clear linkage between what the public wishes to permit the C.LA. to do and 
the effective terms of the C.LA.’s licence to operate. This linkage holds the 
C.1A. to its functions as an instrument of the Presidency. It permits the C.LA. 
to carry out a responsibility essential to today’s unique American undertaking 
as the strongest champion of freedom in a world unique in the scope, intensity, 
profundity and obstinacy of the conflicts which beset it. 

The C.LA. has made some mistakes, but many of them have been more qt & 
in the nature of errors in public relations than in objectives and methods. It is — iff. 


experience for the United States, at a time when the country entered upon a on 
period of its history in which it suddenly found itself having one nightmare : 
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{From the Washington Post, Aug. ‘7, 1964] 
VIETNAM oF 1964 RecaLis Korea or 1950 
(By Marquis Childs) 


The really deep trouble in Vietnam lies 
outside the scope of American sea and air 
power. The great question is whether the 
South Vietnamese Army has the will to go 
on fighting on the ground against Commu- 
nist guerrillas after 17 years of almost un- 
remitting warfare. 

Before the naval action in the Gulf of 
Tonkin, evidence was accumulating that war 
weariness and political dissension in Saigon 
had raised grave doubts about the future. 
Hints were coming from the military clique 
headed by Gen. Nguyen Khanh that the 
United States would have to take a much 
larger share of the burden, including even 
direct participation in combat. 

On the recommendation of Gen. Maxwell 
D. Taylor, the new Ambassador in Saigen, 
Washington moved to increase the number 
of American military advisers from 16,000 to 
22,000. They were, it was reported, empow- 
ered to fire back if fired on. No one can 
say whether this will be enough. 

At the same time, disturbing rumors have 
circulated in Salgon about a new coup to 
replace General Khanh. If the worst should 
happen, the Johnson administration faces 2n 
awesome choice—sending in large numbers of 
American combat troops or expanding the 
war with massive bombing in the north. 
The risks in either course are incalculatle. 
To get out, a third choice, seems impossible in 
view of what has gone before and in the 
light of politics in the presidential year. 

The beginning of the Korean war 14 yeurs 
ago comes vividly to mid. The atmosphure 
then was very much what it is today. He- 
publicans and Democrats were rallying 
around President Truman and promising him 
support against Communist aggression. 
Robert A. Taft, minority leader in the Sen~ 
ate, gave reluctant assent despite his strong 
isolationist convictions. It was a moment of 
patriotic fervor in which Mr. Truman, by :il- 
most unanimous opinion, emerged as a strong 
and decisive President. 

But that mood quickly altered. As the 
woefully untrained American troops that 
were rushed from Japan were pushed beck 
almost off the Korean Peninsula with feur- 
ful casualties, it became ‘“‘Truman’s war.” 

By the 1952 campaign and the disaster 
resulting from the massive Chinese invasion, 
this was the chief line of Republican atta:k. 
General Eisenhower could say at the Wni- 
versity of Illinois that Midwestern faim 


boys should stay at home and let Asians fight§ 


Asians. 

Mr. Truman had resisted the demand to 
bomb the privileged sanctuary across the 
Yalu River. He had shown marked restraint 
out of concern that the war would be en- 
larged to a global scale. He was damred 
from hell to breakfast for that restraint 

There is one important difference today. 
In 1950, Mr. Truman went to the Unied 
Nations before responding to the No;th 
Korean attack. By a piece of luck, the Soviet 
delegate was absent, so that the Security 
Council could pass a resolution calling on the 
U.N. to join in resisting aggression. This 
time the United States struck first. 

Except for the Communist nations, almost 
every U.N. member approved a joint defeiise 
of Korea. Even neutralist India sent an am- 
bulance unit. If a widened conflict develops 
in Vietnam, this country will find it hard to 
rally support. It will have the look of a 
war waged by white men against Asians. 

This is, in effect, what President de Gaulle 
has been saying—that the war, as it is cur- 
rently being fought, cannot be won. The 
French tried for nearly 7 years, beginning in 
1947, and they sacrificed the cream of St. Cyr, 
their West Point, in the vain effort. Un- 
happily, De Gaulle’s prescription for eid- 
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ing the war has been based on a formula of 
neutralization that sounds like surrender. 

Three long-term consequences of a greatly 
enlarged war in Asia, if it comes to that, are 
unforeseeable. The most important single 
event of the last 2 to 3 years has been the 
split between, the Soviet Union and China, 
with reverberations throughout the Commu- 
nist world. In recent weeks that split has 
seemed to be irreconcilable. It could be 
healed by a war between the United States 
and China. Expert opinion here is thet Mos- 
cow would stop short with condemnation of 
American moves, 

But that is conjecture. As often in the 
past, the most baffling and frustrating ele- 
ment in the new crisis is the enlgma of Red 
China. American policy has walled off a 
nation of 600 or 700 million people and what 
goes on in the fastness of Peiping is as 
mysterious as what may be happening on 
Mars. That may have been inevitable after 
Korea. But it is today a tragic commentary 
on the darkness that cloaks the dubious 
future in Asia. 

[From a Milwaukee Journal editorial, Aug. 6, 
1964, as reported in the New York Times] 


APPEAL FOR RESTRAINT 


It may be that the North Vietnamese, with 
the backing of Communist China, were test- 
ing the American will. If so, they have their 
answer. 

There is some danger that this country 
may tend to overreact to North Vietnamese 
stings because of our political situation. 
President Johnson has been under attack for 
what opponents call a “no win” policy in 
southeast Asia. He has been unwisely urged 
to escalate the war. 

Under such circumstances, a President can 
be handicapped in making vital decisions. 
President Johnson will need courage and 
patience and restraint to keep the Nation 
from the wider war that he—and all who 
realize what modern war is—wish to avoid. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUS 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 1145) to promote the maintenance 
of international peace and security in 
southeast Asia, in which it requested the 
ence of the Senate. 


MAINTENANCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE AND SECURITY IN SCUTH- 
EAST ASIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 189) to 
promote the maintenance of interna- 
vo peace and security in southeast 

sia. 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, kas my 
time expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. In fairness to the Sen- 
ator from Alaska, I cannot yield any 
more time. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
suggest the asbence of a quorum, with 
the time not to be charged to either side. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that suggestion? 

Mr. McNAMARA, I withhold it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Since the House 
has passed a joint resolution which I 
understand is identical to our resolution, 
by a vote of 414 to 0, with one Member 
voting present, and the House joint reso- 
lution has now been received by the Sen- 
ate, is it proper to ask unanimous con- 
sent to take up the House joint resolution 
and substitute it for the Senate joint 
resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
proper to ask unanimous consent to take 
up the House joint resolution, and to vote 
on the House joint resolution in lieu of 
the Senate joint resolution. 

Mr. MORSE. Temporarily, I shall 
have to object. When the time has been 
exhausted, if the Senator wishes to re- 
new his request, I may not object. I do 
not wish to sacrifice any more of our 
time. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
how much time have I remaining? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Arkansas has 2 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What happened to 
my 7 minutes? Every time I inquire as 
to how much time I have left, the time 
goes down by 5 minutes. I was not talk< 
ing on my time. I was responding to a 
question by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
I did not yield myself any time to re- 
spond to the question. I do not see how 
I can possibly have used any time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair’s statement as to the remaining 
time is based on what the Parliamentar- 
ian advises the Chair. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Perhaps his 
watch—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 


these discussions take a great deal of 
time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It depends on whose 
time it is. The Senator from Arkansas 
did not yield any time. 

Mr. MORSE. This is becoming ridic- 
ulous. Iask unanimous consent that the 
agreement be extended for an additional 
10 minutes, with that time made avail- 
able to the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
voted for this resolution in the Foreign 
Relations Committee yesterday, and I 
expect to support it when we vote in the 
Senate today. 

In the committee I had the occasion 
to commend the Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, General Wheeler, and— 
of course--the President of the United 
States, on the action which they took in 
response to the unprovoked, premedi- 
tated, and deliberate attacks made on 
our naval ships on the 2d of August and 
again on the night of the 4th of August. 

The facts are indisputable. At the 
time of the first attack by the North 
Vietnamese PT boats on the U.S.S. Mad- 
doz on August 2, the U.S.S. Maddox was 
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something in the neighborhood of 25 to 
30 miles offshore operating in interna- 
tional waters in the Gulf of Tonkin. 
According to the testimony, the com- 
mander of the U.S.S. Maddor had some 
information that this attack might de- 
velop and he was seeking to avold any 
contact with the PT boats, yet they pur- 
sued and overtook him, firing torpi:does 
at his ship and subsequently coming 
alongside and strafing him with .50-cali- 
ber machineguns. 

‘The U.S.S. Maddoz returned the fire, 
damaging seriously one of the PT boats. 
It was shortly after this occasion that 
we were briefed by the Department of 
Defense as to just what had transpired. 
Secretary McNamara told us of plas to 
continue to operate our naval shijs in 
the international waters in the Gulf of 
Tonkin, and said that now the Presi- 
dent had given orders for the ships and 
men not only to defend themselves. but 
to shoot to destroy. It was shortly :fter 
these orders went out that we were c:lled 
to the White House and told of the sec- 
ond attack by a host of North Vietnamese 
PT boats against not only the U.S.S. 
Maddox, but the destroyer C. Turner 
Joy which was operating in conjunction 
with the Maddox some 65 miles from the 
nearest coast. 

After all the facts were presented io us 
no responsible persons could arrive at 
any other conclusion than that the at- 
tacks were deliberate and intended to be 
provocative. When the President told us 
of his orders in response to the attack, 
it was agreed by all those present that 
our retaliation was appropriate. It was 
decisive; it was thorough; it was quick, 
and yet it was restrained and it was 
measured. The punishment fit the crime. 

By such action the President of the 
United States made it clear that the 
United States was not going to have its 
ships, its men, or its flag, shot at or 
attacked anywhere in the world where 
we had a legal right to be without quick 
and decisive response. This action is, 
figuratively speaking, language which the 
Communists understand. If they made a 
miscalculation with respect to whether 
or not the United States was in truth 
and in fact, as their propaganda hac in- 
sisted, a “paper tiger,” they no longer 
suffer from such disillusionment. They 
now know for a certainty that we will 
respond totally and completely if neces- 
sary, to any unwarranted action they 
may take against us. 

They now understand that we are con- 
cerned in southeast Asia through our 
membership in the SEATO Organization: 
and that our commitments there are 
totally concerned with protecting the 
newly independent countries of south- 
east Asia and assisting them in achieving 
freedom and democracy. ‘They now 
know that we are not going to be bluffed 
or bullied out of our commitment: to 
our friends and allies in that area of the 
world. 

I, along with others, approved of this 
action by the President of the United 
States because I believe it significs a 
long needed change in policy. It. in 
effect, states that there will never asain 
be a haven behind which the Communists 
can hide after they have made attucks 
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on us, such as existed in Korea, north of 
the 38th parallel. 

If we should become involved in 
stepped-up military action in the Asiatic 
theater, and we of course hope and pray 
that we do not, but if we do, the Com- 
munists must understand that there will 
be no sanctuary from which their mili- 
tary forces can operate with imounity. 

I hope and trust that those who would 
make these momentous decisions for the 
Communist world, would understand 
that the policy has changed. 

Mr. President, I shall not delay the 
Senate longer. I am sure each Senator 
has his mind already made up. I am 
certain that a vast majority of ‘Members 
of Congress on both sides of she aisle 
stand wholeheartedly behind this action 
taken by the President of thc United 
States. 

I am certain that every Member of the 
United States Congress who votes for 
this resolution recognizes that if we do 
not make such response—as we dd in this 
recent instance against the North Viet- 
namese—there will be other more seri- 
ous aggressions against us, and others in 
the free world. And the time would 
come when we would be forced out of in- 
ternational waters, and forced to retreat 
and run from our friends ard allies 
around the face of the globe. This reso- 
lution makes it clear that we suand be- 
hind the President in a firm resolve to 
give whatever is required in time, sub- 
stance, money or lives to the protection 
of those ideals of freedom which we hold 
so dear and for which this Nation has so 
long stood. I feel that each Senator 
who supports this resolution recognizes 
that in being true to our heritage we 
have no other course. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, last 
night I read in one of the local news- 
papers a speculative article which un- 
dertook to give this subject something 
of a partisan cast. One of the expres- 
sions used was, “The President tas done 
it again.” That is an unfortunate spec- 
ulation, because that was not involved 
in any of the discussions we have had 
about the joint resolution. 

I attended the briefing at th2 White 
House. It lasted for almost in hour 
and a half. The whole case was laid on 
the table by the President, by the Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, by the Secretary of Wefense, 
and by the Secretary of State. There- 
after, there was no limit on the amount 
of discussion or on the questions that 
any member of the joint lesdership 
from both the House and Senat2 might 
have wished to propound, whether they 
were addressed to the Secretaries or to 
the President. 

When the meeting was over, we dis- 
cussed the content of a resolution, with 
the understanding that the resolution 
could be modified and simplified, if that 
were necessary or deemed dcsirable. 
That was the whole story. 

Before we left the Cabinet room, the 
President asked every Member who was 
present whether he would give support 
to the resolution. Every Member re- 
sponded. I am rather proud of the fact 
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that every Republican who responded 
said that, speaking for himself and, 
hopefully, for the party, he would sup- 
port the President in his determination 
to meet the crisis now before us in the 
South Pacific. 

This is in line with every policy state- 
ment that the minority policy committee 
and the minority party have made with 
respect to foreign affairs. We have con- 
stantly emphasized that all we ask, when 
a decision is pending or a crisis is upon 
us, is to be consulted, to have an op- 
portunity to offer alternative proposals 
and substitutes. When we have had our 
day in court and the decision has been 


‘made, we are prepared to abide by the 


decision and to demonstrate to the whole 
wide world that there is no division be- 
tween the Executive and Congress in re- 
pelling aggression aimed at our forces 
wherever we are under protocol or 
treaty obligations. We have religiously 
adhered to that posture and that policy 
ever since. 

The Fresident could have taken this 
action in his own right as the Com- 
mander in Chief. He does not have to 
ask Congress about the deployment of 
troops, submarines, bombers, and fighter 
planes. 

What is involved is a demonstration 
that the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government stand to-~- 
gether in an hour of need and threat, 
and when there is peril in a section of 
the world that could easily jeopardize 
the entire free world. 

I wished to make clear how the minori- 
ty stands, and how it stood in that brief- 
ing session, and also when this subject 
was before the various committees of the 
Senate and House. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

I wish to affirm what the distinguished 
minority leader has said. I was present 
at the briefings. There was not the 
slightest indication of any kind of par- 
tisanship in any sense. Back through 
the years, when similar resolutions have 
been under consideration, this has also 
been truc. It was true when there was 
a Republican administration. 

I cannot resist paying a compliment to 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dirksen]. While on certain mat- 
ters he is a great, partisan leader, never- 
theless, on all matters affecting the se- 
curity of this country, matters which are 
comparable to this kind of situation, I 
have never seen him he partisan, either 
on the fivor or off the floor of the Senate. 
He always rises above partisanship in 
dealing with problems that directly in- 
volve our security and reserves his par- 
tisanship, as all of us do, for less pro- 
found subjects than those which threat- 
en the security of our country. This is, 
of course, normal and demonstrates the 
distinction between foreign relations and 
domestic relat‘ons. 

I did not see any such article as that 
to which the Senator from Illinois has 
referred: but if there was such an article, 
it was entirely in error, because there 
was no partisanship, and none is involved 
in this measure. 

Now I wish to say a word or two about 
the House joint resolution. It passed 
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the House by a vote of 414 to 0. Ido not 
believe that in a democracy unanimity is 
always necessary. Certainly, it is not 
necessary when we are dealing with met- 
ters of substance involving domestic leg- 
jslation, or even legislation dealing with 
foreign relations. However, in the ex- 
pression of an advisory opinion of broad 
policy, which this resolution is, it is a 
happy and fortunate circumstance if 
there can be a high degree of unanimity. 
So I am. much pleased by the House ac- 
tion. I hope the Senate will approach 
that unanimity, if possible. 

I realize that we all have our appre- 
hensions about what may happen in 
South Vietnam or elsewhere. But fun- 
damentally, under our system, it is the 
President, as our representative in these 
activities, who must necessarily have the 
dominant role, however jealous we may 
be of our own privileges—and we rightly 
should be in many areas. But in dealing 
with the Nation’s security or with thre:t- 
ened warfare, we must rely to a great 
extent on the decisions of the Executive. 
We always have a reserve power, wren 
we see that the President has made a 
mistake. We can always later impeach 
him, if we like, if we believe that he has 
so far departed from the sense of duty 
that he has betrayed the interests of our 
country. 

But essentially the joint resolution is 
an exhibition of solidarity in regard to 
the will and determination of this coun- 
try as a whole, as represented in Con- 
gress, to support the broad policies that 
have been well announced and well ce- 
scribed in the words of the President, 
both recently and in past months. We 
are exhibiting a desire to support those 
policies. That will have a strong psycho- 
logical effect upon our adversaries, 
wherever they may be. 

I believe the joint resolution is cal- 
culated to prevent the spread of the war, 
rather than to spread it, as has been 
alleged by some critics of the resolution. 
{ have considered every possible alterna- 
tive, both those that have been suggesied 
on the floor of the Senate and elsewhere, 
and I still have come back to my own 
conclusion that the action that was 
taken; the resistance that was made in 
the Gulf of Tonkin; the joint resolution 
adopted in committee; and all our ac- 
tions in this connection, are best de- 
signed to contribute to the deterrence of 
the spread of war. 

No one knows, in this uncertain world, 
whether the war will spread. It could 
easily spread because of the determina- 
tion of our adversaries, in spite of any- 
thing we might do. But I sincerely be- 
lieve that this action, taken with such 
general support by both Houses of Con- 
gress, will result in deterring any ambi- 
tions or reckless adventuresome spirit on 
the part of the North Vietnamese or the 
Communist Chinese. So I ask and hope 
that Members of this body will support 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks certain editorials relating to 
this subject. : 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Ric- 

“orp, as follows: 
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[From the New Orleans (La.) Tinies- 
Picayune, Aug. 5, 1964] 
INTENTIONS IN THE GULF OF TONKIN 


Whatever the Vietcong attack on the U.S. 
destroyer Maddoz may mean about Com- 
munist intentions in southeast Asia, she de- 
cisive response it sparked both aboerd the 
warship and in the White House underscores 
the clear American intention to stick by its 
commitments in that troubled area. 

While viewing the incident as serious, 
U.S. officials were not sure what it pertends. 
It might have been a hapless joy ride un- 
dertaken by a trio of thrill-seeking patrol 
boat jockeys. It might have been a «actical 
maneuver, a planned one-shot probe to test 
U.S. reflexes in a sensitive location. I; might 
have been the opening gambit in a drive to 
insulate coastal supply lines between mili- 
tarily important Luichow Peninsula of Red 
China and North Vietnam. Or it might have 
been a political play to forestall pending divi- 
sion in the Communist ranks by increasing 


“tensions in a vital area of conflict between 


East and West. 

Against this range of possibilities, the 
U.S. response was at once appropriste and 
cautious. The Maddoz’s counteraction 
against the three attacking torpedo boats and 
President Johnson’s shoot to kill order illus- 
trate the importance the United Stites at- 
taches to continuance of patrols in the Gulf 
of Tonkin. That waterway has significant 
strategic Importance as a line of supply for 
men and material in support of guerrilla ac- 
tivities in South Vietnam. And it offers the 
readiest access for assault on supply links 
into North Vietnam. 

Orders to bolster and defend the naval 
positions there seem to mean that the United 
States intends to stay right on the job. 
[From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 

Aug. 6, 1964] 


THe MOMENT OF TRUTH 


If the ghost of John Foster Dulles were 
lurking in the wings of the world stage at 
this climactic moment, he would smile grimly 
to see his policy of brinkmanship imple- 
mented by the very liberals who derounced 
his basic premise; namely, that the United 
States must dare to go the very brink of 
war in order to halt the expansion of Red 
imperialism. 

President Johnson’s statements of the past 
2 days revealed the deep reluctance of the 
United States to risk a major war. But he 
paraphrased Dulles’ contention when he said 
that “aggression unchallenged is agyression 
unleashed.” 

It is reassuring to learn that our NATO 
and SEATO allies, with the tentative excep- 
tion of France, agree that the instant re- 
taliation ordered by Mr. Johnson was un- 
avoidable. Yet they expressed hope that Red 
China will realize the futility of provoking 
@ military showdown certain to occur should 
Peiping decide to overrun southeast Asia. 

Whether she will do so depends to a great 
extent on whether Moscow considers the 
time propitious to revert to Stalinism, throw 
in her lot with Red China, and shoot the 
works in a desperate gamble to destroy West- 
ern capitalism and clear the track for a Com- 
munist takeover of the globe. 

Moscow’s temptation to do so cannot be 
dismissed, but it is highly doubtful that 
Khrushchev—and Mao, for that matter— 
would risk counterrevolutions. The peoples 
of East and West equally dread a nuclear 
war that would exterminate millions and, in 
all likelihood, condemn survivors to a pain- 
ful, lingering death on a nuclear-contami- 
nated planet. 

For the time being, Moscow has worded its 
comments obliquely. Tass, as the Kremlin’s 
mouthpiece, has stated that competent So- 
viet circles resolutely denounced the U.S. re- 
taliatory attack on North Vietnam is abso- 
lutely unjustified. Under the circun.stances 
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some such gesture was to be expected. It is 
to Moscow’s advantage to retain at least a 
perfunctory alliance with Peiping, if only to 
keep the West off balance, and Russian nu- 
clear weaponry as a bargaining counter in 
negotiations over Berlin, Cuba, and her Euro~ 
pean satellites. 

“Truth is the first casualty,” in any war, as 
history has redundantly proved. The North 
Vietnamese propagandists claim that our re- 
port of a second attack on U.S. destroyers 
was a fabrication. Peiping’s New China News 
Agency denounced Johnson’s order to bomb 
North Vietnam bases as a move to enhance 
his position in the forthcoming presidential 
election. 

Both claims are palpably false; the first, 
because the approach of North Vietnam’s tor- 
pedo boats within range of the Maddox and 
Joy proved their intention to invite return 
fire; the second, because the President’s de- 
cision to attack North Vietnam naval bases 
was approved by leaders of both parties and 
by Senator Go.pwaTer, Mr. Johnson’s oppo- 
nent in the November elections. 

As the President said yesterday, at Syra- 
cuse, in this crisis—‘‘We are one Nation, 
united and indivisible.” 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
Aug. 4, 1964] 
PoniricAL MarurRITy AS WrLL as OurR Navy 

ARE TESTED IN TROUBLED ASIAN WATERS 


The unprovoked North Vietnamese attack 
on the American destroyer Maddor was a 
test both of our naval preparedness and the 
maturity of our diplomatic judgment. 

Happily, we came through both tests with 
fiying colors. 

The Maddox herself was undamaged, but 
she and Navy jets scored hits on two of the 
PT marauders. The third was stopped cold. 

Diplomatically, we forcefully restated our 
position in southeast Asia, and President 
Johnson backed it up with orders for a 
beefed-up Navy force. 

But the President, for the time being at 
least, declined to let the incident trigger car- 
rying the war into North Vietnam. 

The difficulties of conducting a wise for- 
eign policy and a presidential election at the 
same time are well illustrated by the inci- 
dent. After repeated sniping from the why- 
not-victory crowd, the President must have 
been tempted to order direct retaliation on 
North Vietnam. But because of the delicate 
involvement of Vietnam in the entire south- 
east Asia problem, Mr. Johnson exercised 
restraint. 

The time may indeed come when there is 
no honorable alternative to retaliation on 
North Vietnam’s land bases. We should 
never fail to make that clear to the Com- 
munists. 

In the meantime, however, President John- 
son and the Navy have made our position 
plain: 

US. ships have a right to sail in interna- 
tional waters. They will defend that right 
with immediate return of fire against any 
attacking vessel. 

North Vietnamese are probing America for 
any signs of weakness and dissension during 
this political year. It is to be hoped that 
none of our homegrown politicians give the 
Reds any comfort with scatterbrained pro- 
posals. 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Lines, 
Aug. 6, 1964] 
UNITED STATES ANSWER TO AGGRESSION 


The U.S. response to what President John- 
son called deliberate and unprovoked attacks 
on American destroyers in the Gulf of Tonkin 
was fitting in selectivity, proper in applica- 
tion, and-~given the clear, long-standing 
statement of U.S. intentions—inevitable in 
delivery. 

There is not the slightest doubt that fur- 
ther attempts by the Communists to inter- 
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fere with U.S. ships in International w:iters 
or U.S. planes in free skies will be met with 
retaliatory blows of equal promptness and 
severity. . 

As the President made plain in botl. his 
address to the Nation Tuesday night anc his 
talk at Syracuse University on Wedne:day, 
the United States seeks no enlargemert of 
the conflict. But this Nation is united in its 
belief that, in Mr. Johnson's words, “there 
can be no peace by aggression and no immu- 
nity from reply.” 

We Americans have also the solemn com- 
pulsion to face the fact that the Commu- 
nists, by their attack on American vesse's In 
international waters, have themselves csca- 
lated the hostilities—-an escalation we must 
meet. Thus the struggle in southeast Asia 
inevitably will become deadlier. At least now 
the cause is clear and we know what we are 
doing and why we do it. 

The motives behind North Vietnam’s delib- 
erately aggressive acts are for the moraent 
obscure. It must have been clear to oth 
Hanoi and Peiping that shooting at U.S. 
ships would not frighten the 7th Fleet out of 
Tonkin Gulf. Nor, it should have been ec ual- 
ly clear, would these acts be permitted to go 
unpunished. 

The destruction of Red antiaircraft bat- 
teries in Laos 2 months ago after U.S. pl:nes 
were shot at should have been ample yroof 
of this. ; 

Perhaps the North Vietnamese and Chi- 
nese were counting on U.S. retaliation as a 
lever to force greater Soviet commitmert to 
the Communist side, in the belief thai re- 
gardless of doctrinal differences the Russians 
would stand with their fellow Communists in 
the event of a showdown with the United 
States. 

Perhaps the attacks were part of an ov=rall 
strategic plan, timed to coincide with 
stepped-up ground activities in South Viet- 
nam. 

Or perhaps the intent was simply to grin a 
propaganda victory by a quick humiltation 
of vaunted U.S, seapower. 

In any case the North Vietnamese chal- 
lenge has been answered, and the United 
States has shown that any further attempt 
to escalate the conflict will indeed resu't in 
what North Vietnam has called grave con- 
sequences. 

The Communists may believe that doines- 
tic U.S. policies precludes our taking elfec- 
tive action itn southeast Asia. They are 
wrong. Senator GoLpwaTER’s staternent 
Tuesday night and the response in Con z:ress 
have shown that, as the President noted, 
‘there are no parties—-and there is no par- 
tisanship—when our peace or the peac? of 
the world is imperiled by aggressors in any 
part of the world.” 

The crisis continues, and in the days ahead 
may intensify. U.S. strength in the area 
is being increased, a further earnest of our 
intentions to challenge any aggression. As 
the quickly mounted, multipronged strikes 
against the North Vietnamese naval inst:illa- 
tions proved, the United States has the power 
as well as the will to destroy selective tar- 
gets on a controlled basis. Whether that 
power will be again used is very muck up 
to the Communists. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening star, 
Aug. 4, 1964] 
Snoor To Destroy 


It is difficult to understand why the North 
Vietnamese would want to provide a clash 
with the U.S. 7th Fleet. 

In any such encounter the odds woul:l be 
overwhelmingly against the attackers. They 
have no naval force which would stand a 
chance in a sea engagement, and if they were 
to damage or sink a U.S. ship on the high 
seas this would amount to an engraved in- 
vitation for a counterattack against North 
Vietnam, 
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The fact remains, however, that shree PT 
boats did attack the destroyer Maddox while 
the latter was on patrol in the Gulf of Ton- 
kin, and there seems no doubt that the Com- 
munist ships came out of a North Vietnam- 
ese base. 

In these circumstances, the Presicent’s re- 
sponse, it seems to us, has been apropriate. 
He has instructed the Navy to continue its 
patrols in the gulf, to add another destroyer 
to the patrol, to maintain fighter ple«ne cover 
over the destroyers, and, most significantly, 
to shoot with a view to destroying any at- 
tacking force. This last reflects a major pol- 
icy change since previous instructions to the 
Maddox had been to defend itself if attacked, 
but not necessarily to destroy the attacker, 

It seems unlikely that Hanoi, in the face 
of these beefed-up defensive measures, will 
permit any further attacks on American ships 
steaming in international waters. If the con- 
trary should prove to be the case, however, 
the North Vietnamese would be sylely re- 
sponsible for the consequences—-and we hope 
the consequences, if need for retaliation 
arises, will be severe. 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times] 
WarRNING TO HANOL 


President Johnson’s response to t1e North 
Vietnamese attack on the destroyer Maddox 
contained the right mixture of firmness and 
restraint. No reprisals are being unclertaken. 
But a strong diplomatic protest is being 
combined with military measures thit should 
discourage Hanoi from further attacks, if 
any are planned. American naval forces in 
the Tonkin Gulf area are being strengthened. 
And they now have orders to destroy any 
forces that attack them, rather tha 1 merely 
to drive them off. 

It must be hoped that this first attack 
by North Vietnam on the U.S. 7th Eleet was 
anetrror. South Vietnam’s small naval forces 
have staged a number of raids on the North 
Vietnam coast. One theory in Washington 
is that the American destroyer, as secn on 
North Vietnamese radar, may have been 
taken for a similar South Vietnamese ship. 
Another theory is that the incident may 
simply have been the trigger-happy response 
of a North Vietnamese patrol, or its com- 
mand, to an encounter with an American 
vessel near coastal waters. There have been 
other recent indications of North Victnamese 
nervousness, following talk in Saigcn of ex- 
tending the war. 

But the possibility cannot be excluded that 
the torpedo boat strike was intended to be 
the first of a series designed, perhap3, to test 
Washington's determination to continue aid- 
ing Saigon. If that be the case, it Is essen- 
tial that Hanoi realize immediately that it 
has opened. a Pandora’s box. 

North Vietnam’s capability of injuring the 
7th Fleet is small. The power of the 7th 
Fleet to damage North Vietnam is incalcul- 
Since this must be evident, nothing is 
more vital than for Hanoi to be left in no 
doubt about the American intention to re- 
main in the Tonkin Gulf and to continue 
supporting South Vietnam's military effort. 
The President’s action should convey this 
message clearly. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post] 
SosEeR RESPONSE 


The administration has responded with a 
reassuring blend of firmness and balance to 
North Vietnam's attack on the destroyer 
Maddor. President Johnson reaffirmed the 
shoot-back orders which had led tiie Mad- 
dox to return the fire of the three Viet- 
namese torpedo boats, and he beefed up the 
7th Fleet patrol in the international waters 
off the Vietnamese coast. At the same time 
he directed that a protest be made through 
one of the indirect channels available to 
this country in the absence of formal rela- 
tions with Hanol. 
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This secjuence, no less than the calmness 
with which it was undertaken, should leave 
no doubt in Hanoi’s mind about the inten- 
tion of the United States to claim and exer- 
cise its right to cruise in imternational 
waters and to defend itself against any fur- 
ther unprovoked attacks. The President's 
actions should also leave no doubt that the 
United States is determined to use its great 
power wiscly, to husband its strength unless 
and until there is appropriate military and 
political occasion for its employment, and 
to avoid being tricked or provoked into 
imprudence. 

Naturally, it will be asked if the American 
reaction was adequate to the needs of the 
situation. These needs are, in our view, 
limited: the protection of American ships 
and men and the discouragement of further 
attacks. Premier Khanh of South Vietnam 
feels the United States must also act so as 
not to appear a “paper tiger.” One can guess 
that others, perhaps thinking of different 
ends than morale in South Vietnam, will join 
him in extending the list of needs which 
require satisfaction. 

There is nothing sacred about the Presi- 
dGent’s restraint, to be sure, but we feel it 
was tailored well to the specific challenge 
and that it leaves the United States in a 
strong position, politically and diplomati- 
cally, to take more drastic action later if 
that should become necessary. In our view, 
it was sensible to treat the attack as a 
single incident or uncertain purpose, and 
not as the deliberate start of a campaign 
to tease the American Navy or provoke a 
David-Goliath confrontation with the 
mighty 7th Fleet. Hanio’s persistent efforts 
to pry the United States out of the Vietnam 
conflict argue against the latter view. The 
Communists must also consider that the 
advantages which accrue to guerrillas on 
land are largely lacking to maruaders by 
Bea, 

The difficulty of reading Hanol’s mind on 
this score is enhanced by the peculiar half- 
light of signal and security which shines 
on, but fails to illuminate, many moves by 
both sides in Vietnam. Of all the moves so 
lighted, those connected with proposals to 
carry the war to the North are the most deli- 
cate. Over the weekend the North charged 
that two islands had been shelled by Ameri- 
can and South Vietnamese ships and that a 
border village had been hit from the air by 
American planes crossing over from Laos. 
These accusations were promptly rebutted 
by American officials, but they contribute to 
the atmosphere of danger and ambiguity 
that enshrouds the attack on the Maddox. 


{From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Aug. 4, 
1964] 


ON WARNING 


When the news of the North Vietnamese 
attack on the U.S.S. Maddox was flashed back 
to Washingtcn early Sunday the administra- 
tion decided to play the affair in low key. 
That posture was deliberate and studied. At 
home nerves already are on edge, and in 
southeast Asia tension is a standard com- 
ponent of the atmosphere. Because the raid 
on the patrolling destroyer was repulsed 
without American casualty, there was noth- 
ing to be gained from turning it into an emo- 
tional production. The news was made pub- 
lic in an announcement exemplary for its 
restraint, and in subsequent discussion the 
administration portrayed the attack as an in- 
cident of minor consequence. 

There is a danger in such caution. It con- 
ceivably could encourage a rash enemy, 
thwarted once, to try again. If the North 
Vietnamese or any of their allies had found 
the American reaction deceptive, and had 
thought of new adventures, the President’s 
fresh instructions to the Navy must make 
the prospect singularly unattractive. The 
White House has ordered the patrols in the 
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Gulf of Tonkin to be continued with alr 
cover and in doubled strength, and the Navy 
is directed to destroy any attacking force. 
In the future there can be no doubt as tw 
the response, 


'The presence of American warships off the ~ 


Communist coast is necessary to the defense 
of South Vietnam. It is a surveillance opera- 
tion designed to detect any unusual move- 
ment of troops or supplies and to prevent 
any sudden Communist push. It 1s a per- 
fectly legal patrol, and American ships have 
as much right to be there as in the high 
seas off Hampton Roads. No ship in inter- 
national waters can be expected to endure 
attack without reprisal, and the Communists 
have been put on formal notice that Amer- 
ican reprisal will be swift and devastating. 


[From the Charlottee (N.C.) Observer, Aujs. 
6, 1964] 

Mao Factne War-or-PEAcE CHOICE IN SOUTH- 
cAsT ASIA 

For the second time in less than 2 yeas 
the United States—-and perhaps the world- - 
stands on the brink of major war. 

Now, as in October 1962, there is no need 
to talk of national unity or national deter- 
mination. These we have in full measure. 

All the political leaders who have so re- 
cently been engaged in partisan strife, froma 
Senator Barry GoLpwaTeR on down, have 
thrown their support to the President with- 
out hesitation in a critical hour. Congre:s 
is speedily backing his hand. 

Ugly as they are, the Mississippi murders, 
the northern race riots and the growing bii~ 
terness between races and between polltic:l 
factions, all these have been suddenly thru:t 
into the shadows by gunfire and bomb burs‘s 
in the Far East. 

We wait and watch while the deployment 
and use of vast destructive powers move to- 
ward a showdown, link by link. 

The chain began with an inciclent which, 
in. a tactical sense, would scarcely have rated 
mention in the annals of World War JI. 
North Vietnamese patrol boats made torpedo 
attacks on the Maddoz, a 7th Fleet destroyer 
on solitary and lonely patrol in the Gulf of 
Tonkin off North Vietnam. The Maddor ac- 
quitted itself well, and with the help of 
naval aircraft, damaged and drove off the 
attacking craft. 

President Johnson responded with the kind 
of caution which ts imperative in world leal- 
ers in the nuclear age. He issued a warning 
and ordered air and surface reinforcements to 
the scene. It was barely possible that the 
attack had not been authorized by the gov- 
ernment of Ho Chi Minh. 

Tuesday a new flash came, and all doubt 
was blasted away. The Maddozr, the destroy- 
er C. Turner Joy and supporting aircraft had 
fought off another attack, sinking two eneniy 
boats and damaging two. 

In every capital of the world, all lingering 
questions about timidity or excessive re- 
straint were answered by President Johnson’s 
response. The punishing air attack which 
he ordered against the coastal installations 
of North Vietnam constituted but one 
thing—a heavy punch on the nose of Asian 
Communists. 

But as the President stated, it was a “Hra- 
ited and fitting” response. While force was 
met with superior counterforce, the options 
for broadening the conflict now rest in tre 
lap of Mao Tze-tung, the real originator of 
Communist aggression in southeast Asia. 

Given the Chinese sensitivit7 to loss of 
face, it will not be an easy blow to absorb. 
Yet Mao has the instincts of a thousand 
Chinese warlords before him who knew that 
canny restraint, or even evasion, was some- 
times necessary in the presence of great 
danger. 

We can only hope that Chinese wisdem 
outweighs Chinese sensitivity in the critical 
hours and days ahead. For with all bhuf 


gone, the issue is joined and a bloody and. 
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destructive war is almost certain to come 
with any new Communist aggression. 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 
Aug. 6, 1964] 


U.S. ANSWER TO AGGRESSION 


The U.S. response to what President John- 
son called deliberate and unprovoked attacks 
on American destroyers in the Gulf of Ton- 
kin was fitting in selectivity, proper i ap- 
plication and—given the clear, long-stand- 
ing statement of U.S. intentions—inevitable 
in delivery. 

There is not the slightest doubt that; fur- 
ther attempts by the Communists to ‘nter- 
fere with U.S. ships in international waters 
or U.S. planes in free skies will be met with 
retaliatory blows of equal promptnes: and 
severity. 

As the President made plain in both his 
address to the nation Tuesday night; and 
his talk at Syracuse University on Wednes- 
day, the United States seeks no enlargement 
of the conflict. But this Nation is united in 
its belief that, in Mr. Johnson’s words, ‘there 
can be no peace by aggression and n 2 im- 
munity from reply.” 

We Americans have also the solemn com- 
pulsion to face the fact that the Commu- 
nists, by their attack on American vessels in 
international waters, have themselves esca- 
lated the hostilities—an escalation we must 
meet. Thus the struggle in southeast. Asia 
inevitably will become deadlier. At least 
now the cause is clear and we know what we 
are doing and why we do it. 

The motives behind North Vietnam’s delib- 
erately aggressive acts are for the moment 
obscure. It must have been clear to both 
Hanoi and Feiping that shooting at. U.S. 
ships would not frighten the 7th Fleet out of 
Tonkin Gulf. Nor, it should have been 
equally clear, would these acts be perraitted 
to go unpunished. 

The destruction of Red antiaircraft, bat- 
teries in Laos 2 months ago after U.S. planes 
were shot at should have been ample proof 
of this. 

Perhaps the North Vietnamese and Chi- 
nese were counting on U‘S, retaliation as a 
lever to force a greater Soviet commitment 
to the Communist side, in the belie! that 
regardless of doctrinal differences the Rus- 
sians would stand with their fellow Commu- 
nists in the event of a showdown with the 
United States. 

Perhaps the attacks were part of an overall 
strategic plan, timed to coincide with 
stepped-up ground activities in South Viet- 
nam. 

Or perhaps the intent was simply to gain 
@ propaganda victory by a quick humiliation 
of vaunted U.S. seapower. 

In any case the North Vietnamese chal- 
lenge has been answered, and the United 
States has shown that any further attempt 
to escalate the conflict will indeed result in 
what North Vietnam has called “grave con- 
sequences.” 

The Communists may believe thet do- 
mestic U.S. politics precludes our taking 
effective action in southwest Asia. They are 
wrong. Senator GoLDWATER’s statement 
Tuesday night and the response in Congress 
have shown that, as the President noted, 
“there are no parties—and there ts n2 par- 
tisanship—when our peace or the peace of 
the world is Imperiled by aggressors in any 
part of the world.” : 

The crisis continues, and in the days ahead 
may intensify. U.S, strength in the area is 
being increased, a further earnest of cur in- 
tensions to challenge any aggression, As the 
quickly mounted, miultipronged strikes 
against the North Vietnamese naval installa~ 
tions proved, the United States has the power 
as well as the will to destroy selective tar- 
gets on a controlled basis. Whether that 
power will be again used is very much up to 
the Commurists. 
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[From the Chicago (Tll.) Tribune, Aug. 6, 
1964] 


Mr. STEveNsON SPEAKS FOR AMERICA 


Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson’s calm and 
lucid discussion before the United Nations 
yesterday of Communist torpedo attacks 
upon American warships off the coasts of 
North Vietnam provided the American peo- 
ple with an understanding of the crisis in 
southeast Asia which, until he spoke, had 
been sadly lacking. 

President Johnson, in his address to the 
Nation Tuesday night and in. his speech yes- 
terday at Syracuse University, had asked 
unity in support of American firmness. He 
is more likely to get it now that Mr, Steven- 
son has stated the facts and explored the 
Communist motives. 

As our spokesman told the U.N. Security 
Council, the attacks by North Vietnamese 
patrol torpedo boats in internatioanl 
waters-—the first 30 miles offshore and the 
second more than 60—were senseless in 
themselves. But, said Mr. Stevenson, taken 
as part of a larger pattern, they disclosed 
a relentless determination by the Commu- 
nists to subjugate the whole of the area by 
terror and force. 

In this enterprise, he emphasized, the Ho 
Chi Minh regime in Hanoi could not be con- 
sidered to be acting alone. It was teamed 
up with and supported by Communist China 
in a systematic violation of the Geneva ac- 
cord of 1954 which was supposed to guaran- 
tee the peace of the countries which for- 
merely composed French Indochina. 

Mr. Stevenson said that these aggressors 
must be taught that their criminal mthods 
would not pay. He said that the American 
reprisal air raids against Cormmunist torpedo 
boat flotillas, their bases, and their oil depots 
.were limited in intention, designed to cor- 
rect the mistaken Communist impression 
that the United States would hold still for 
any brazen act of piracy. 

If Peiping and Hanoi get the message and 
put into practice the agreements to which 
they are honorbound under the Geneva ac- 
cord, the Ambassador said, southeast Asia 
could look forward to peace. But not until 
there are visible proofs that the Communists 
intend to cease their aggressions on land and 
sea and leave their neighbors in peace would 
the United States find it possible to withdraw 
its forces from that part of the world. 

Mr. Stevenson repeated what President 
Johnson had said—that the United States 
does not want any wider war. He went he- 
yond that to say that the United States does 
not want wir at all, and there would be no 
war in southeast Asia if the Communists, in 
violation of their Geneva pledges, were not 
making it. 

The Russian spokesman, who followed Mr. 
Stevenson, made the usual Soviet effort to 
befog the issue by calling for an appearance 
by North Vietnam before the Council. That 
country is not even a member of the United 
Nations, and the only purpose would be to 
fill the air with propaganda. 

We have felt all along that the American 
people will support the policy of this or any 
other administration as long as they know 
what it is and what is at stake. Until now, 
the administration has created most of its 
difficulties in winning public confidence by 
its own failure to deal honestly with the 
people. 

When its Pentagon spokesman has de- 
clared the existence of a policy of “news man- 
agement” and has spoken of news as ““weap- 
onry” available to the President, adding that 
is the right of a government “to lie to save 
itself,” it is hardly inviting the confidence 
of the people. 

Mr. Stevenson has put Cornmunist piratical 
acts and the systematic campaign to con- 
quer. South Vietnam and Laos in clear per- 
spective. His unadorned recital of what has 
happened and is happening in southeast 
Asia will gc a long way toward persuading 
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the people that they now are informed about 
Communist objectives and the purpote of 
American counteraction. The Washington 
administration should be relieved that its 
brief was given such effective presentation. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 6, 1964] 
THE PRESIDENT’S DECISION 


Everyone hopes the President's decisive 
move in ordering limited retaliation aginst 
North Vietnam will cause the Communists 
to abandon. their forays in the Gulf of Ton- 
kin and perhaps rethink their whole war 
effort. Yet, decisive though this U.S. re- 
action was, an aura of indecisiveness still 
clouds important questions on both sides of 
the struggle. 

While Communist intentions can on'y be 
a matter of speculation, it may be tha: the 
Reds’ own uncertainty about how far to push 
the war inspired the attacks on the 7th Fleet. 
At least it seems reasonable to interpret the 
attacks as a probing action designed to gage 
the American response; for a long time no 
one could be sure how strongly the United 
States would prosecute the defense of South 
Vietnam. Now the Communists have port of 
the answer, though what they will mae of 
it is something else again. 

It is possible Communist China and its 
allies have decided now is the time for a 
showdown, with the United States, but their 
own. past behavior suggests otherwise. They 
did. not push Korea to the bitter end. They 
did not mount an all-out attack on Taiwan. 
They did not pursue the harassment of 
Quemoy and Matsu to the point of major 
hostilities. 

In Vietnam itself, of course, the Red tactic 
has been guerrilla warfare—incessant probes 
for weakness, if you like—rather than fron- 
tal assaults, and so far there has been rela- 
tively little evidence of direct Chinese par- 
ticipation. Since this type of warfare has 
been increasingly successful for thei, it 
seems likely they will continue to step it up 
despite their stern rebuff in the Gulf of 
Tonkin. 

That prospect leads us to the remaining 
areas Of uncertainty about the U.S, position. 
It seems beyond doubt that the Govern- 
ment has decided to stay in Vietnam. It 
seems further that a decision has been 
reached to make a stronger stand—ndvo- 
cated, perhaps not so incidentally, by Sen- 
ator GoLpwaTER. Even before this week’s 
naval engagements, it was planned to beef 
up the American forces in South Vietnam. 

But if the war aim is to rid South Viet- 
nam of the Communists once and for all, 
how it is to be accomplished? It certainly 
is not being accomplished now. Will it be 
necessary to intervene in much greater force 
and finally take over the direction of the 
war from the Vietnamese generals? 

Anything along that line faces serious ob- 
stacles. Those generals are jealous of their 
prerogatives. The political instability ir Sal- 
gon is so bad that talk is heard of yet another 
coup. Many of the people are far from ‘ledi- 
cated to the fight against communism and 
indeed an undetermined number in the 
countryside are evidently sympathetic to the 
Communist Vietcong guerrillas. 

iven if it is possible to extirpate the Com- 
munists with a major undertaking, it is 
difficult to see how future infiltration could 
be prevented. At any rate, it would seem to 
require a very large force to seal off the vari- 
ous and fluid borders, and the force might 
have to remain indefinitely, as in Korez. 

Perhaps the Pentagon has effective an- 
swers to all these questions, but our Viet- 
namese involvement to date does not lend 
much support to that hope. Indeed, the 
history of that involvement has been mirked 
by indecisiveness and confusion. The United 
_ States has drifted deeper and deeper into 
the war, without even appearing to know 
how to achieve its aims or always knowing 
what the aims were. 
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For some time, however, the course of 
events has itself narrowed the range of in- 
decision. That is, the failure of smiall-scale 
“advisory” action has led to prorressively 
fuller participation and mounting -imerican 
casualties until now we are at the point of 
limited action against North Vietnam. Un- 
less the Communists are deterred by that, it 
seems only too probable that the process will 
continue until we are committed to doing all 
that is necessary to get the Communists out. 

Whatever actually happens, it is regret- 
table the United States is once again so en- 
meshed in so unpromising a venture. Yet we 
have gone so far that there appeas no ac- 
ceptable alternative. And if the P:esident’s 
order means the Government Is at last on 
the road to firmness and decisiveness, it may 
be the best hope the circumstances. offer. 


[From the New York (N.¥.) Daily News, 
Aug. 6, 1964] . 
BACKLASH IN TONKIN GUL? 


The North Vietnam Reds on Tuesday 
mounted their second PT boat attack on U.S. 
warships in the Gulf of Tonkin. 

Thereupon, President Lyndon B. Johnson 
remembered that he is a Texan, or gave a 
thought to Senator Barry GoupwarTeEr’s re- 
peated “Why not victory?” cracks, or both. 

Anyway, the President ordered our Far 
East air and sea forces to backlash fittingly 
at the North Vietnam Reds. 

Our men carried out this assignment yes- 
terday, superbly. 

U.S. naval aircraft destroyed or damaged 
25 North Vietnamese PT boats, hashed up 5 
torpedo bases, and wrecked the big oil stor- 
age depot at Vinh, in North Vietnam. 

Cost to us: two planes and their pilots, 
may they rest in peace. 

Unless the North Vietnamese tnke some 
more pokes at us, this backlash will be our 
last, according to present plans. The Presi- 
dent said we want no wider war, ir. his dra- 
matic TV-radio address to the Netion late 
Tuesday night. 

The great majority of Americans, we be- 
lieve, heartily approve all this; and we think 
Congress should endorse it after adequate 
debate. 

And it is reassuring to see our Far East 
forces get set for whatever may grow out of 
the episode. 

North Vietnam President Ho Chi Minh is 
obviously hopping mad over this unexpected 
singe dealt by us to his wispy whiskers. He 
may try to get hunk; Red China may try to 
help him. 

Both of the Communist governments’ 
press and radio mouthpieces are making big 
talk about how they will soon be coming 
around to get revenge for yesterday's US. air 
strikes. 


In that event, it may be our henven-sent 


good fortune to Nquidate not only Ho Chi 
Minh but Mao Tse-tung’s Red mob at Pei- 
ping as well, presumably with an important 
assist from Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
and his Nationalist Chinese forces on Taiwan. 
(Formosa). 


[From the Providence Journal, Aug. 6, 1964] 
‘We ARE ONE Nation, UNITED AND IN DIVISIBLE”’ 


In the short but calmly strong address in 
Syracuse, President Johnson restited this 
country’s simple formula for the restoration 
of peace in southeast Asia. He also made it 
abundantly clear that in the current crisis, 
there are no parties and no partisanship 
dividing the American people. 

What Mr. Johnson offered as a formula for 
peace in southeast Asia is essentially the same 
formula to which President Eisenhower and 
the late President Kennedy dedicated their 
efforts: the governments in that part of the 
globe ought to follow international agree- 
ments already supposed to prevail. 

The President urged the governments there 
to leave each other alone, to setitle their 
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differences peacefully, and to “devote their 
talents to bettering the life of their peoples 
by working against poverty and disease and 
ignorance.” “Peace requires that the exist- 
ing agreements in the area be honored.” 

“To any who may be tempted to support 
or to widen the present aggression” by North 
Vietnam, he said, “I say this. There is no 
threat to any peaceful power from the United 
States, but there can be no peace by aggres- 
sion and no immunity from reply. That is 
what is meant by the action” taken by the 
Navy. 

Having made plain “to the people of all 
nations” the reasons for this Nation's course 
of action in recent days, the President made 
it equally plain that, for Americans, this is 
no time for politicking with crisis. Con- 
gressional support of the President yesterday 
dramatized this fact. 

“Let no friend needlessly fear and no foe 
vainly hope that this is a nation divided in 
this political year,” he said. “Our free elec- 
tions—-our full and free debate--are Amer- 
ica’s strengths, not America’s weaknesses 
* * *, We are one nation, united and in- 
divisible; united ind indivisible we shall re- 
main.” 


There was strength of purpose and calm- 
ness of language in the President’s brief 
message. But there also was clarity and 
eloquence. There will be plenty to debate in 
the coming campaign, but in the face of sav- 
age threat to “our peace and the peace of the 
world,” there is solid national unity. 


‘[From the New York Journal-American, 
Aug. 6, 1964] 
ACTION IN THE East 


President Johnson has acted with appro- 
priate firmness and dispatch in ordering 
retaliatory action against North Vietnam for 
its attacks on U.S. naval vessels on the high 
seas, 

There is no doubt the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the Nation is behind him. This was 
swiftly expresed in terms of bipartisan con- 
gressional support and included a special 
statement from Senator Barry GOLDWATER. 

The salient fact of this grave development 
in the Far East is this: the Comunists have 
changed the ground rules of the continuing 
struggle in the Far East—and now cannot un- 
change them, Nor should the United States, . 
in its show of firmness, seek to unchange 
them. 


Before the attack by North Vietnamese tor- 
pedo boats on American destroyers patroling 
the Gulf of Tonkin, the “rules” were clear. 
They specified that North Vietnam was a 
supplier of men and arms to Red guerrillas 
in South Vietnam. They specified that the 
United States would train and advise the 
forces of South Vietnam in operations 
against those guerrillas. 

Now the North Vietnamese Government, or 
perhaps the Pelping Government, has ap- 
parently decided on a broader confrontation. 
The manipulators have thus forced the Untt- 
ed States to raise its own sights, too. And 
it is too early to foresee the consequences of 
this sudden escalation of war in the Far 
East. 

However, now that our sights are thus ad- 
justed, perhaps the issue of quelling Commu- 
nist imperialism in the area is closer at hand 
than before. Perhaps now the vast power 
of the United States will be brought to bear 
to enforce peace in the Far East. 

The aim of the United States in its blows 
against North Vietnam is not to spread con- 
flict and not to engage in a major war, nor 
should it be. 

The aim is peace—peace instead of unpro- 
voked assault on the high seas, peace instead 
of armed attempts to overthrow legitimate 
governments and peace instead of the outlaw 
behavior of regimes contemptuous of the 
fate of millions, 
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[From the New York Post, Aug. 68, 1964] 
THE U.N. anp VIETNAM 


Clearly the United States does not seek a 
wider war. Let us hope Asia’s Communists 
do not elther. The initlal Soviet response, 
as given by Tass, was quite restrained. 
While deploring U.S. “aggressive actions.” 
the statement avoided committing Moscow 
to doing anything about them. 

At the U.N., the Soviet delegate wns 
equally restrained. His request that a rep- 
resentative of North Vietnam be invited to 
participate was doubly significant. 

It served to suggest that Moscow did not 
know what its Communist brethren in Asia 
were up to, It also set up interesting possi- 
bilities of dividing Hanoi from Peiping. 

Whatever Russia’s motives, there is every 
reason to invite North Vietnam. 

“It is a solemn responsibility,” said Presi- 
dent Johnson Tuesday night when he dis- 
closed an air strike was in progress, “to have 
to order even limited military action by 
forces whose overall strength is as vast ard 
as awesome as those of the United States.” 

That awesome strength makes it all the 
more baffling that the North Vietnamese 
should be seeking to provoke us. Direct 
contact with the representatives of Hanol 
may shed some light on this. 

North Vietnam may not like our vessels’ 
presence in the Tonkin Gulf. The Commu- 
nists have always been sensitive about their 
frontiers-—almost to the point of paranoia, 
But neither does the United States exactly 
welcome electronically equipped Soviet ves- 
sels carrying on continuous survelliance off 
Cape Kennedy. 

But we put up with it. The right of 
ships to voyage on the high seas is incon- 
testable. The response of the United States 
was wholly predictable. The question r:- 
mains: Why did Hanoi do 1t? 

The more basic question, however, is whee 
are we heading in Vietnam? Are we being 
sucked into a dark tunel from which there 
may be no egress? 

Ambassador Stevenson eloquently stated 
our case. But it was a limited brief, largely 
restricted to justifying our air strikes under 
the right of self-defense set forth in article 
B1 of the U.N. Charter. 

We owed this explanation to the U.N, But 
the U.N. should be more than a sounding 
board. 

The smalier nations, those not directly in- 
volved in the dispute, and therefore capable 
of some detachment, should be encouraged 
to come forward with proposals for medi‘ 
tion, perhaps conciliation. 

Several weeks ago U Thant called for a 
new Geneva conference. If the parties li- 
volved in the war could reach an agreemer:t, 
Thant said, the U.N. could play a role in 
seeing that the agreement was carried out. 
“Even at this late hour,” he suggested, means 
might be found to end the war. 

Nothing happened. The United States is 
again perilously close to a major military 
venture on the Asian mainland. Surely be- 
fore we venture further, a major effort 
should be made to open up channels of com- 
munication with our adversaries. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers,” said Preti- 
dent Johnson in June, quoting the Bible in 
a foreign policy speech that coupled firmness 
with an olive branch. 

Provocative as the Communists have been, 
that still remains true. 


EprroriaL, R#ACTIONS TO ASIAN CONFLICT 

(Following are excerpts from newspaper 
editorial comments on the situation in Viet- 
nam.) 

EAST 
[From the New York News (independent) } 
Backlash in Tonkin Gulf 

Unless the North Vietnamese take sore 

more pokes at us, this backlash will be our 
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last, according to present plans, The Presi- 
dent said we want no wider war, in his dra- 
matic TV-radio address to the Nation late 
Tuesday night. The great majority of Ameri- 
cans, we believe, heartily approve all this; 
and we think Congress should endorse i; after 
adequate debate. 

And it is reassuring to see our Far East 
forces get set for whatever may grow out of 
the episode. 

It may be our heaven-sent good fortune 
to liquidate not only Ho Chi Minh but Mao 
Tse-tung’s Red mob at Peiping as wel, pre- 
sumably with an important assist from Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek and his Na- 
tionalist Chinese forces on Talwan. 


[From the Herald Tribune (independent 
Republican) ] 


The right response 


Whoever planned the torpedo-boat attacks, 
for whatever purpose, stand warned, If they 
were probing the intentions of the United 
States, of Red China, of the Soviet Union, 
they at least know that the United States 
will resist aggression, and that it has the 
capability of doing so. 

The controlled impact of the American 
counterblow has clearly made its inpact 
on the world. From its friends this coun- 
try has received such congratulations as that 
of Japan (very directly concerned with the 
problem of Communist expansion in Asia) 
and such encouragement as that of Britain 
in the Security Council. From the Soviet 
Union has come denunciation—but it i3 odd- 
ly perfunctory. 

[From the Journal-American 
(independent) ] 
Action in the East 


President Johnson has acted with «ppro- 
priate firmness and dispatch in orderlag re- 
taliatory action against North Vietnam for 
its attacks on U.S. naval vessels on the high 
seas. There is no doubt the overwhelming 
sentiment of the Nation is behind hirn, 

The salient fact of this grave development 
in the Far East is this: The Communists 
have changed the ground rules of the con- 
tinuing struggle in the Far East—and now 
cannot unchange them. Nor should the 
United States, in its show of firmness, seek 
to unchange them. 

Now the North Vietnamese Government, or 
perhaps the Peiping Government, has sppar- 
ently decided on a broader confrontation. 


[From Newsday (independent) J 
Miid response 


The North Vietnamese and their Chinese 
preceptors should now realize that we mean 
what we say: that further aggression will 
be countered by further, carefully directed 
force, and that the peace of southeast Asia 
can be reestablished overnight only if the 
Communists will cease meddling in tie af- 
fairs of small nations that want to live at 
peace. 

The purpose of the United States is to 
demonstrate that we are willing, as the 
President says, to face with courage «nd to 
meet with strength this challenge precisely 
as we did in Greece and Turkey, Berlin and 
Korea, Lebanon and Cuba. 

On that platform for national defense, and 
for peace, the whole country can unite, re- 
gardiess of political differences. 

[From the Post (independent) ] 
The U.N. and Vietnam 


North Vietnam may not like our vessels’ 
presence in the Tonkin Gulf. The Commu- 
nists have always been sensitive about: their 
fronticrs—almost to the point of paranoia. 

But nelther does the United States exactly 
welcome electronically equipped Soviet ves- 
sels carrying on continuous surveillance off 
Cape Kennedy. But we put up with it. The 
right of ships to voyage on the high seas is 
incontestable. The response of the United 
States was wholly predictable. 
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The question remains, why did Hanoi do 
it? The more basic question, however, is: 
Where are we heading in Vietnam? Are we 
being sucked into a dark tunnel from which 
there may be no egress? 

The smaller nations, those not directly in- 
volved in the dispute and therefore capable 
of some detachment, should be encouraged 
to come forward with proposals for media- 
tion, perhaps concillation.. 

NEW ENGLAND 
[From the Boston Herald] 
Test of U.S. policy 

The sudden flareup of hot war in Vietnam 
provides a vital test of the flexible defense 
strategy favored by the Kennedy-Johnson 
administration. 

The next move is up to the Reds. If they 
seek a wider war, they can have it. Because 
of our flexible strength, because we are able 
to answer first in a limited and fitting way, 
the chances of avoiding a major showdown 
are good. T’he flexible defense strategy has 
given us options which may make a life-or- 
death difference for our generation. 

[From the Hartford Courant (Republican) ] 
Red China blamed 

As in Korea, when this country last stood 
up against military aggression, we may ex- 
pect a world that often wonders about our 
maturity and responsibility to support our 
sharp but limited retaliation. Let us hope 
United Nations Security Council understands 
and does not temporize with a great threat 
to the peace it is its duty to preserve. 

Most Ukely explanation of what has hap- 
pened is that this is Red China’s response 
to the American decision to step up its aid 
to South Vietnam and to a!l southeast Asia 
if need be, by way of countering increasingly 
successful North Vietnamese pressure south- 
ward. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
{From the Newark Evening News] 
After the storm 

Whatever the intention, the attack and the 
precisely tailored response it has drawn serve 
to reinforce the conditions that must pre- 
vail before a realistic settlement can be at- 
tempted. Neither the United States nor any 
of its allies need, or will, settle for less free- 
dom and more Communist encroachment in 
Southeast Asia. Negotiation is possible, It 
is desirable. But it must be more firmly 
rooted than in 1954 or 1962. Its results 
must be susceptible to more effective enforce-~ 
ment, 

One dividend to be derived from the con- 
flict in the Gulf of Tonkin is that the United 
States has demonstrated its capability of 
dealing with a variety of eventualities. How- 
ever much they may rant and threaten in 
the dangerous days that lie ahead, cur Com- 
munist adversaries cannot lose sight of that 
fact. 

[From Philadelphia Bulletin (independent) ] 

The rapid concentration of our military 
might in the southeast Asia area for a major 
show of force lends great credence to the 
United States determination. The crisis in 
Vietnam has by no means ended, and, as 
Secretary Rusk said, the situation remains 
very explosive, but it seems to be dwindling, 
thanks to the clarity and forcefulness of our 
response, 

SOUTH 


[From the Washington Post] 
Gratitude for Johnson 


President Johnson has earned the grati- 
tude of the free world as well as of the Na- 
tion for his careful and effective handling of 
the Vietnam crisis. The paramount need 
was to show the North Vietnamese aggressors 
their self-defeating folly in ignoring an un- 
equivocal American warning and again at- 
tacking the American Navy on the high seas. 
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To a world sensitive to the uses of power 
by an American President, the crisis —the 
first major foreign-policy crisis faced by 


President Johnson-—has found him not want-. 


ing in toughness or in nuance. 
[From the Star (independent) ] 
“Paper tiger’ rebutted 

President Johnson's order to the 7th Fleet 
to bomb North Vietnamese PT boat:. and 
the facilities from which they opernte is 
fully justified, What counteraction, i! any, 
will come from the other side, remains to 
be seen. If they react forcibly, however it 
would be logical to expect some enlargement 
of the war against South Vietnam. 

Our response to the PT-boat attacks 
should disabuse the Communist mind of the 
“paper tiger” fiction. But if the war in the 
South is stepped up we should not be con- 
tent merely to hold our ground. Ow pur- 
pose, as contrasted to Korea, should be to 
destroy the enemy and the sources from 
which his attacks are being mounted. 
{From the Atlanta Constitution (independ- 

ent Democrat) ] 
A test of will 

The Communists apparently have decided 
to test our resolve, in southeast Asia and even 
the Congo, during this presidential election 
year. Quick action by both political parties 
and approval by GOP Nominee GOLDWATER 
shows there is no partisanship when the Na- 
tion’s security is at stake. 

We seek an honorable solution without war 
and welcome U.N, help, but we cannot nego- 
tiate the wanton violation of solemn treaty 
agreements to which we are a party. 

[From the Journal (independent Democrat) ] 
We have made it clear 

We have made our move in southeasi. Asia. 
We have replied with bombs on North Viet- 
nam, bases to deliberate attacks on our naval 
vessels in international waters. We have 
made it clear to the Reds in that part 2f the 
world that we have been pushed far enough. 

Here we have done the sensible thing. It 
also happens to have been the honorable 
thing. Somewhere and some time a line had 
to be drawn. The Nation has been aware of 
this for a long time. It is a relief that this 
line finally has been drawn. 

{From the Baltimore Sun (independent 
Democrat) | 
There was no choice 

It is not an easy thing to loose even a small 
fraction of the military power available to 
the Commander in Chief, but in this case 
there was no choice. In striking back at a 
time of grave provocation, the United States 
hoped not to spread the fighting but to pinch 
it off before it got out of hand. 

The key to peace in Asia is hidden in Com- 
munist China, in the course it may essay 
alone, or with the encouragement of Mos- 
cow. Whatever the dangers, the Wnited 
States will face them with the courage pos- 
sessed only by those who are both frre and 
strong. 

{From tho Louisville Courier-Journal] 
War can be averted 

The convincing show of the national] unity 
on the war threat in Asia, met with speed, 
wisdom, and restraint by President Jolinson, 
strengthening the possibility that a major 
war with Red China can be averted. 

It leaves no doubt in Communist minds 
anywhere that if war is what they wart, war 
is what they will get-—a certainty that ;hould 
bring even Peiping’s fanatics to their senses 
unless they remain irresponsibly addicted to 
the opiate that only a major war car. head 
the Sino-Soviet rift. 

SOUTHWEST 
[From the Houston Post] 
Goldwater is quoted 


There can be no question of suppert for 
the President’s action. This support was 
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aptly expressed by Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 
with whom the President talked before tell- 
ing the people what he planned to do. 

Emphasizing his support of the F'resident’s 
action, the Republican presidential nominee 
said, “We cannot allow the American flag to 
be shot at anywhere on earth if we are to 
retain our respect and prestige.” 

Hopefully, the quick and decisive action 
by the United States will convince the world 
that we will carry out our commitments 
to all free people without seeking any wider 
war. Certainly the prompt support of Sen- 
ator Go~pwaTEr should erase any doubts. 

MIDWEST 
[From the Chicago Sun-Times 
(independent) | 

Whether events in Vietnam develop into 
full-scale warfare involving the United 
States now depends on what the Communists 
do next, 

Whatever their motive for the suicidal 
attacks on American ships in international 
waters, they and all the world have learned— 
once again—that the United States does not 
become weak when divided internally by & 
presidential election campaign. 

[From the Chicago Tribune (independent 
Republican) } 
Unity is foreseen 


Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson's calm and 
lucid discussion before the United Nations 
yesterday of Communist torpedo attacks 
upon American warships off the coasts of 
North Vietnam provided the Ame:ican peo~ 
ple with an uiderstanding of the crisis in 
southeast Asia which, until he spoke, had 
been sadiy lacking. 

President Johnson, in his address to the 
Nation Tuesday night and in his speech yes- 
terday at Syracuse University, had asked 
unity in support of American firmness. He 
is more likely to get it now that Mr. Steven- 
son has stated the facts and explored the 
Communist motives. 


[From the Milwaukee Jour:ial 
(independent) ] 
Appeal for restraint 

It may be that the North Vietna:mese, with 
the backing of Communist China, were test- 
ing the American will. If so, they have their 
answer. 

There is some danger that this country 
may tend to overreact to North Vietnamese 
stings because of our political situation. 
President Johnson has been under attack 
for what opponents call a “no win” policy 
in southeast Asia. He has been unwisely 
urged to escalate the war. 

Under such circumstances, a President can 
be handicapped in making vital decisions. 
President Johnson will need courage and 
patience and restraint to keep the Nation 
from the wider war that he—and all who 
realize what modern war is—wisk to avoid. 
[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (inde- 

pendent Democrat) | 
The guilt is shared 

The two Communist naval attacks on units 
of the U.S. 7th Fleet, and the swift and 
devastating U.S. reply, need not and should 
not bring about an “escalation” of the 
struggle in Indochina. 

This country plans no further selligerent 
action unless there is another attack; Presi- 
dent Johnson and U.S. Ambassador Steven- 
son have made clear we want “no wider 
war.” 

It is true that if the Communists would 
abide by the Geneva political settlements 
peace and independence would be assured 
and military power could be withdrawn. 

But the West is not guiltless in this re- 
spect, and there is not likely to be an end 
‘of the conflict short of a negotiated political 
settlement guaranteed by the big powers and, 
perhaps, supervised by the U.N, 
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{From the Cleveland Plain Dealer (inde- 
pendent Democrat) J 
Warnings to Reds 


North Vietnam’s acts of aggression against 
US. ships in the Tonkin Gulf have been 
given a fitting response. 

President Johnson, speaking yesterday in 
Syracuse, has solemnly warned there will be 
“no immunity to reply” from further ag- 
gression. 

The meaning of the President’s words is 
clear. There is no excuse for Hanoi or Pei- 
ping to misunderstand them. 

{From the Indianapolis Star (Independent) ] 
The proper reaction 

President Johnson's decision to use full 
military action against Communist aggres- 
sion in southeastern Asia is the proper re- 
action to the events of recent hours. 

The attacks on U.S. naval craft in 
the Gulf of Tonkin appear to have been 
calculated provocations. To react in any way 
suggestive of fear or hesitation would simply 
invite more attacks. As long as we are in- 
volved in such a conflict, the only thing to do 
is try to win it. 

MOUNTAIN STATES 
[From the Denver Post (independent) ] 
Nixon’s view backed 


We are inclined to agree with Richard 
Nixon that these attacks were set up by 
the Chinese Reds to test U.S. reactions dur- 
ing the election campaign. 

The Communists probably expected the 
Nation to be so split that the President 
would be afraid to react dectsively to such 
attacks, This phenomenon of our political 
parties’ interrupting bitter partisan warfare 
to close ranks whenever there is an outside 
threat to the Nation has baffled Europeans 
and Asians for years. But it is a rock-hard 
fact of American life. 


PACIFIC 


[From the Los Angeles Times (independent 
Republican) ] 


Confliet grows deadlier 


Communists, by their attack on American 
vessels in international waters, have them- 
selves escalated the hostilities—-an escala- 
tion we must meet. Thus the struggle in 
southeast Asia inevitably will become dead- 
lier. At least now the cause is clear and 
we know what we are doing and why we do 
it. 


{From the Portland Oregonian (independent 
Republican) ] 


Old, familiar situation 


If the facts are as represented, the Ameri- 
can response was justified, even necessary. 

What now, of the Communist response? 
Red China has a defense treaty with North 
Vietnam. So has the Soviet Union. 

There is the possibility that the PT-boat 
attacks were designed to trigger the cer- 
tain American retaliation against North Viet- 
nam to provoke and force China’s entrance 
to the war in southeast Asia. With each 
side charging aggression, the old, familiar 
situation which has led to other big wars 
has been created. 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle (Re- 
publican) ] 
Answer to Peiping 

The answer has been given. In the words 
of President Johnson, it was an unmistak- 
able “positive” answer, and Peiping now 
knows that the U.S. forces in Vietnam can 
and will strike back effectively if attacked. 

The principle is incontroveritible, and the 
measures thus far employed under it were 
sound and no doubt inevitable. It is the 
hope of world peace that they were also ef- 
fective. 

[From the Seattle Times (independent) ] 
Affront to U.S. dignity 


No self-respecting nation could have per- 
mitted without retaliation the indignity of 
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a second armed attack on its vessels in the 
face of a protest over the first such attack- — 
least of all that nation which bears the 


principal burden of restraining Communist 
aggressors in all parts of the world. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Aug. 7, 
1964] 


AS THE TENSION CONTINUES 


One inevitable consequence of momentous 
events in southeast Asia the past few days 
is the necessity for American foreign policy 
experts to reassess the entire situation in 
that part of the world. 

Although the basic U.S. objective—to pre- 
serve freedom and repel Communist aggre:i- 
sion—-remains the same, there will need to be 
major revisions in the planning and execu- 
tion of methods to achieve the goal. 

The Communists should have no delusions 
now about the overwhelming superiority of 
American naval power in the Far East—buit 
on land it is a different story. For this rei- 
son, the great peril is that the Reds will step 
up their offensive in the jungles of South 
Vietnam and Laos where American destroyers, 
aircraft carriers and jet planes can’t heip 
much, 

Meanwhile, as fresh policy studies proceed, 
and the U.S. military buildup in the Far East 
is accelerated tn preparation for any even- 
tuality, it is important for Americans to ro- 
main united behind President Johnson in 
this crisis and to be wary of any wishful 
thinking that the danger has passed. The 
North Vietnam dragon is nursing humiltat- 
ing wounds. “Saving face” is very important 
in that part of the world. 

Russia, apparently, is not anxious to en- 
courage North Vietnamese attacks against 
the United States, as indicated by the reli~ 
tively mild nature of official Soviet words 
emanating from Moscow and the United Nn- 
tions. Red China, of course, is another mal- 
ter. Pelping is always unpredictable. Mzo 
is always dangerous. 

Under existing circumstances it was shock- 
ing to have unity in Congress rudely shat- 
tered by Senator Morsz, of Oregon, a mav- 
erick Member of the President’s own party, 
who charges that the trouble in southeast 
Asia “ls as much the doing of the United 
States as it is the doing of North Vietnam.” 
Mr. Morse ignores all the facts in the case — 
notably the prolonged Communist aggression 
against Laos and South Vietnam and the un- 
provoked Red attacks on U.S. warships on the 
high seas. 

In contrast to the ill-advised outburst by 
Senator Mors was the prompt support given 
to President Johnson by Senator GOLDWaTiR 
in a spirit of bipartisan cooperation that is 
so essential in this grave time. 

Facing up to all the new implications in- 
herent in the radically altered situation in 
southeast Asia is a task that requires the best 
in all of us. This applies especially to those 
in positions of public responsibility who 
should dedicate themselves unstintingly to 
the task of doing whatever may need to he 
done to win the struggle for peace and fre:- 
dom. 


7, 1964| 
As OrHers SEE THE TONKIN GULF 

Yhe Washington Post: 

“President Johnson has earned the grati- 
tude of the free world as well as of the Nation 
for his careful and effective handling of the 
Vietnam crisis, The paramount need was to 
show the North Vietnamese aggressors their 
self-defeating folly in ignoring an unequivo- 
cal American warning and again attacking 
the American Navy on the high seas. This 
Mr. Johnson did by means of a severe biit 
measured response deftly fitted to the as- 
gression: retaliation against the boats arid 
bases used in the attack * * *. 


“Most immediately, the reprisal rendered 
obsolete the old terms of the debate on 
whether to carry the guerrilla war in South 
Vietnam back to the aggressors in the north. 

“To a capital and a world sensitive to the 
uses of power by an American President, the 
crisis—the first major foreign-policy crisis 
faced by President Johnson—-has found him 
not wanting in toughness or in nuance. But 
the crisis has also pointed up the office of 
the Presidency as the single center o! con- 
trol and responsibility for American ower. 

“Military measures were only a part of 
President Jolhnson’s response. He coordi- 
nated them with the other constituencies 
and communities of which he ts the leader. 
He asked and got from Senator GOLDWATER 
a promise of nonpartisanship. The Senator, 
like the patriot he is, instantly forsook poli- 
tics and stood by his side.” 

Pittsburgh Post Gazette: 

‘In both his Tuesday announcement of 
the attack order and in his speech Wednes- 
day at Syracuse University, the President 
stressed the limited nature of the American 
response to the gunboat attacks and the de- 
sire of the United States to avoid the tragedy 
of a wider war. Yet no one in Washington 
has any way of anticipating the thinking of 
Officials in Peiping. 

“In view of the serious danger to world 
peace from the broadened hostilities in 
southeast Asia, the United States has prop- 
erly called for an emergency session of the 
United Nations Security Council to deal with 
the crisis. Hopefully, through the good of- 
fices of that agency and the good sease of 
responsible officials in various capitals and 
chancelleries, the ugly Vietnamese war can 
be kept from triggering an immeasurably 
more destructive wider conflict. 

The Boston Globe: 

“President Johnson, speaking at Syracuse 
University Wednesday, enunciated the prop- 
osition that ‘aggression unchallenged is ag- 
gression unleashed.’ This striking )»hrase 
reiterated a principle that has long lain at 
the heart of American foreign policy and at 
the core of every international crisis, how- 
ever complex it has seemed. 

“Peiping, with an unsolved food problem, 
would like an excuse to move into the ‘rice 
bowl’ of Indochina. It might hope by « mass 
attack to leave the United States only the 
alternative of giving way or fighting a 
major—-perhaps an all-out—war., Success 
would give the Chinese an immense idvan- 
tage in the competition with Russia for the 
leadership of world communism. 

“This country has moved fast to dumpen 
any such hopes.” 

‘Christian Science Monitor: “Premier 
Nguyen Khanh of South Vietnam makes 
sense, 

“He points out that President Johnson 
warned the Asian Communists against the 
“very dangeraus game” they have been play- 
ing in southeast Asia. And that the Com- 
munist answer has now come. It is intensi- 
fied war—both in South Vietnam and in 
torpedo boat attacks on an American -de- 
stroyer off the North Vietnam coast. 

“The immediate response from President 
Johnson was being announced in Washing- 
ton even as the South Vietnamese P:emier 
spoke in Saigon. It was the obvious response. 
The Navy was instructed to destroy any such 
attacker in future. 

“The United States is unavoidably gcing in 
further. The only questions are when and 
how far.” i . 

The Times, London: “The next step is 
left to the Communists, and in attempting 
to assess what it may be there are three guid- 
ing thoughts. The Americans, having made 
their counteraction, have issued no threats 
or ultimatums. The Communists are not 
forced against a wall. Secondly, the American 
reinforcements are enough to warn the Com- 
munists that any extension of the war would 
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be highly costly and dangerous to them, as 
well as to others. And the third point: the 
Americans have, very rightly, put the whole 
matter to the Security Council.” 

The Guardian, Manchester: ‘The war will 
be won or lost in the South; and it would 
continue there if every military base in the 
North were pulverized. In fact, any exten- 
sion of the war is likely to make the Vietcong 
more determined.” 

Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung: “The 
American revenge came unexpectedly fast 
and sharply * * * but still the retaliation 
of Washington did not get out of control. 
That is important.” 

Aurore, Puris: “In the Gulf of Tonkin it 
is Mao who is maneuvering with his docile 
satellite of North Vietnam and it is Khru- 
shchev who is the target. How will Khru- 
shchev get out of it?” 

Vienna Volksblatt: “If Johnson rattles his 
saber a little it is mainly to show the elec- 
torate that he is not the defeatist and friend 
of Communists that GoLpwaTER has made 
him out to be.” 

Mainichi Shimbun, Tokyo: “The United 
Nations is urged to act promptly in order 
to prevent the present conflict from devel- 
oping into a full-fledged war.’ 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 7, 
1964] 


“Br Ir RESOLVED—” 


As Commander in Chlef, President John- 
son could,’ and did, order retaliatory action 
against North Vietnam. for its unprovoked 
attacks upon American ships. That was a 
logical extension of the right of self-defense; 
speed was of the essence. But the continu~ 
ing crisis in southeast Asia may call for 
other, more elaborate measures. It is sound 
policy to provide congressional indorsement 
in advance for such steps, both as an expres- 
sion of the role of the legislature in the 
American system of government and, at least 
equally important, as a demonstration of 
American determination. 

This dual role will be performed by the 
joint resolution to be voted today by both 
the Senate and House, approving the Presi- 
dent’s action and empowering him to “take 
all necessary steps including the use of 
armed force.”’ to aid America’s allies, to repel 
attacks upon U.S. forces, and prevent fur- 
ther aggression. 

Red Chinn has made it very clear that it 
considers North Vietnam’s cause its own, It 
ts very far from clear just what Peiping in- 
tends to do about it. But in the light of 
past history (in Korea, on the Indian border, 
along the Formosa Strait) it would be folly 
to brush the Red Chinese menaces aside. It 
would also be folly to assume that if action 
does not immediately follow on the threat 
the latter is empty. 

Red China has not always made good its 
boasts. But it has hit hard in almost every 
case. It brags now that Indochina presents 
a far better fleld of military action for its 
teeming divisions than the Korean Penin- 
sula, while no body of water separates China 
from Indochina as was the case with Que- 
moy, Matsu. and Formosa. 

The United States and its allies, then, 
would do well to regard the threat from 
Peiping as a time bomb, which will only go 
off when the Red Chinese want it to. The 
best method of preventing an explosion ts to 
impress, as strongly as possible, upon Mao 
Tse-tung and his band, that this country is 
prepared, physically and morally, to meet 
any thrust. 

The joint resolution gives the President 
full backing for any preparations that the 
Armed Forces may require in the danger area. 
It does so publicly and unequivocally. At 
the same time, it gives voice to the American 
will. Indeed, it might be said that the most 
significant part of the measure is the formal 
preamble, which in this context is full of 
meaning: “Now, therefore, be it resolved.” 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the great 
statesman from Alaska [Mr. GRuENING]. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, I made my views on the pending 
resolution known on the floor oj the 
Senate, and they appear in the ConRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. There is no need t» add 
to them, except to reaffirm them. It is 
a matter of deep regret for me that I 
cannot, on this major issue, support the 
resolution drafted by the Foreign ltela- 
tions and Armed Services Committces in 
response to a message from the Fresi- 
dent to the Congress requesting such 
support. 

I believe that President Johnsen in 
his more than 8 months in office has 
shown himself to be.a great President. 
I find myself in warm accord with most 
of his actions and declarations of policy. 
LI intend to campaign for him after the 
adjournment of Congress. 

Regrettably, I find myself in disagree- 
ment with his southeast Asian policy, 
and have repeatedly voiced my disazree- 
ment in the Chamber. The serious 
events of the past few days, the attack 
by North Vietnamese vessels on Amneri- 
can warships and our reprisal, sirikes 
me as the inevitable and forseeable con- 
comitant and consequence of U.S. uni- 
lateral military aggressive policy in 
southeast Asia. 

I consider the action of the Nort Vi- 
etnamese in attacking our vessels es ut- 
terly stupid and outrageous, anc our 
prompt retaliation justifiable and 
proper. But this is precisely the kind of 
episode that our unilateral and aggres- 
sive policy in southeast Asia would in- 
evitably bring forth. That incident has 
in turn brought about the President's 
message and the responding resolution 
by Congress. 

If this resolution merely affirmcd its 
approval of the President’s declarec pol- 
icy and action to respond to attacks on 
our fleet when in international waters, 
as he has responded, that would be one 
thing. I would gladly approve of such 
a resolution, as I approve of his action. 
But this resolution now before us. goes 
far beyond that. It not only endorses 
all our Government has done to dé.te in 
southeast Asia, but also gives the Presi- 
dent a blank check, not merely io do 
whatever he likes in South Vietnam, but, 
to quote the text of the resolution: 

To take all necessary steps, includirg the 
use of armed force, to assist any mem)er or 
protocol state of the Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive Defense Treaty requesting assistance in 
defense of its freedom. 


That is, in effect, a pre-dated declara- 
tion of war, if and when the Executive 
chooses, and war not merely in South 
Vietnam but in all southeast Asia. 

Is that what the Congress intends? 

That is what the Congress is doing. 

We now are about to authorize: the 
President if he sees fits to move our 
Armed Forces—that is, the Army, Air 
Force, Navy, and Marine Corps —not 
only into South Vietnam, but also into 
North Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, 'Thai- 
land, and of course the authorization 
includes all the rest of the SEATO na- 
tions. 

That means sending our American 
boys into combat in a war in which we 


have no business, which is not our war, 
into which we have been misguidedly 
drawn, which is steadily being escalated. 
This resolution is a further authoriza- 
tion for escalation unlimited. 

I am opposed to sacrificing a single 
American boy in this venture. We have 
lost far too many already. 

I have repeatedly expressed my view 
which I now reiterate. That we should 
have been waging peace with the same 
energy and fervor with which we have 
been waging war. 

I have asked, and ask again now, that 
instead of multiplying our Armed Forces 
and the resulting casualties, we request 
a cease-fire and seek, instead cf hostile 
military action, a peacekeepinz United 
Nations police force. I should be happy 
to see Americans as a part of that peace- 
keeping police force. 

This procedure, as I have pointed out, 
has been successfully used on the Israel- 
Egypt border, and in the Congo. Why 
not try it in South Vietnam? 

My tirne being short, I can only call 
attention to my earlier statement on this 
resolution and repeat that I cannot in 
good conscience support the pending 
resolution, which opens the door to un- 
limited unilateral war by our country in 
an area and for a cause which pose no 
threat to our national security, and in 
which no more American lives should be 
sacrificed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, how much 
time remains to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has 8 miautes re- 
maining. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
not use all of that time. I wish only to 
correct a misapprehension that I was 
not able to cover in my speech earlier, 
but I wish to add one further point which 
I overlooked. 

’T was commenting on a Washington 


Post editorial which cited the Cuban- 


resolution as being comparable to the 
pending resolution. 

Last night, I pointed out that they 
are quite different resolutions. 

I ask Senators to turn to page 17845 
of the ConGressronaL ReEcorp cf August 
6, where I inserted the Cuban resolu- 
tion. It will be recalled that in discus- 
sion of the Cuban resolution the point 
was made, both in committee and on the 
floor of the Senate, that the resolution 
differed from the Middle East resolution 
and the Formosa resolution, in that it 
made no reference whatever tc author- 
izing any power to the Preside:at of the 
Un'ted States. It was because of that 
that we were able to get support for the 
resolution. At the time of the Cuban 
resolution if there had been an attempt 
to give war making authority to the 
President, the resolution would not have 
received the votes it did. Some Senators 
announced that they would no’ support 
the resolution with such a clause in it. 
If we examine the resolution, we see 
that all it does is to set out the opinion 
of Congress as to what American foreign 
policy should be, vis-a-vis Cuba. 

That is quite a different thing from 
giving the President any authority for a 
predated declaration of war in respect 
to Cuba, as this resolution does in respect 
to Asiatic problems. 


August 7 


I belicve that history will record that 
we have made a great mistake in sub- 
verting and circumventing the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, article I, sec- 
tion 8, thereof by means of this resolu- 
tion. 

As I argued earlier today at some 
length, we are in effect giving the Presi- 
dent of the United States warmaking 
powers in the absence of a declaration of 
war. 

I believe that to be a historic mistake. 
I believe that within the next century, 
future renerations will look with dismay 
and great disappointment upon a Con- 
gress which is now about to make such a 
historic mistake. 

Our constitutional rights are no better 
than the preservation of our procedural 
guarantees under the Constitution. 

We are seeking by indirection to cir- 
cumvent article I, section 8 of the Con- 
stitution. Senators know as well as I do 
that we cannot obtain a test before the 
U.S. Supreme Court of that attempt to 
grant warmaking powers to a President 
by a resolution because under this set of 
facts we cannot hail the President of the 
United States before the Supreme Court 
for a determination of such a question as 
to the unconstitutionality of the pending 
resolution, 

I am sorry, but I believe that Congress 
is not protecting the procedural, consti- 
tutional rights of the American people, 
under article I, section 8 of the Consti- 
tution. 

If the President of the United States, 
after Pearl Harbor, could exercise his in- 
herent power in defense of this country, 
as every President has the right to do 
and then come before the Congress and 
ask for a declaration of war as Roosevelt 
did, then the pending regulation is not 
necessary. The President can come to 
Congress and ask for a declaration of 
war, aS was done against Japan at that 
time. The Fresident of the United States 
can now do likewise, if the time ever 
comes when the President must ask for 
a declaration of war against a country 
in Asia or anywhere else. 

For the reasons I have set forth, I shall 
vote against the resolution. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Cuark] is necessarily absent today but 
has asked that he be recorded in favor 
of the resolution supporting the Presi- 
dent’s policies in Vietnam. The Senator 
would state, if he were here, that the 
United States was the victim of unneces- 
sary provocation and that the United 
States was compelled to respond and, he 
would add, that it is essential for the 
country to unite behind the President at 
this time of crisis. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 1145, as a substitute for 
the Senate joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lc ys before the Senate a joint reso- 
lution coming over from the House, 
which will be stated by title. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1145) 
was read twice by its title. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the House joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading, and was read the third 
time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to cail 
the roll, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the House 
joint resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution having been read the 
third time, the question is, Shall the 
joint resolution pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
->-" the roll. 

(ie legislative clerk called the roll. 
dir. HUMPHREY. I announce that 

2 Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 

OHNSTON] and the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. TaLmMapGE] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, Ken- 
NEDY] are absent because of Tlness. 

t further announce that the Senatcr 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon] the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CrarK], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonp- 
son], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. AnpERsSoN], the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson], the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Joun-~ 
ston], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Symincton], the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Tatmance], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YarsorovcH] and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CriarK] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr] 
is necessarily absent and, if present and 
voting, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 83, 
nays 2, as follows: 


[No. 520 Leg.j 
YEAS—88 
Aiken Bennett Byrd, Va. 
Allott Bible Byrd, W. Va. 
Bartlett Boggs Carlson 
Bayh Brewster Case 
Beall Burdick Church 


Cooper Jordan, N.C. Pastore 
Cotton Jordan,Idaho Pearson 
Curtis Keating Pell 
Dirksen Kuchel Prouty 
Doda Lausche Proxmire 
Dominick Long, Mo. Randoipb 
Douglas Long, La. Ribicoff 
Eastland Magnuson Robertson 
Ellender Mansfield Russell 
Ervin McCarthy Salinger 
Fong McClellan Saltonstall 
Fulbright McGee Simpson 
Goldwater McGovern Smathers 
Gore McIntyre Smith 
Hart McNamara Sparkmai 
Hartke Mechem Stennis 
Hayden Metcalf Thurmond 
Hickenlooper Miller Tower 
Hill Monroney Walters 
Holland Morton Williams, N.J. 
Hruska Moss Williams, Del. 
Humphrey Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Tnouye Muskie Young, Ohio 
Jackson Nelson 
Javits Neuberger 
NAYS—2 
Gruening Morse 
NOT VOTING—10 
Anderson Johnston Talmadge 
Cannon Kennedy Yarborough 
Clark Scott 
Edmondson Symington 


So the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1145) 
was passed as follows: 


Whereas naval units of the Communist 
regime in Vietnam, in violation of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations 
and of international law, have deliberately 
and repeatedly attacked United States naval 
vessels lawfully present in international 
waters, and have thereby created a serious 
threat to international peace; and 

Whereas these attacks are part of a delib- 
erate and systematic campaign of aggression 
that the Communist regime in North Viet- 
nam has been waging against its neighbors 
and the nations joined with them in the col- 
lective defense of their freedom; and 

Whereas the United States is assisting the 
peoples of scutheast Asia to protect their 
freedom and has no territorial, military or 
political ambitions in that area, but clesires 
only that these peoples should be left in 
peace to work out their own destinies in their 
own way: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House oj Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Aimerica 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress 
approves and supports the determination of 
the President, as Commander in Chief, to 
take all necessary measures to repel any 
armed attack against the forces of the United 
States and to prevent further aggression. 

Src. 2. The United States regards as vital 
to its national interest and to world peace 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security in southeast Asia. Consonant with 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the Charter of the United Nations and in 
accordance with its obligations under the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, the 
United States is, therefore, prepared, us the 
President determines, to take all necessary 
steps, including the use of armed force, to 


assist any member or protocol state of the. 


Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty re~ 
questing assistance in defense of its freedom. 

Sec. 3. This resolution shall expire when 
the President shall determine that the peace 
and security of the area is reasonably assured 
by international conditions created by «action 
of the United Nations or otherwise, except 
that it may be terminated earlier by ecncur- 
rent resolution of the Congress. 


The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senate Joint 
Resolution 189 be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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LEASING OF REAL PROPERTY BY 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes~ 
sage from the House on E.R. 9653. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 9653) to extend 
the authority of the Postmaster General 
to enter into leases of real property for 
periods not exceeding 30 years, and for 
other purposes, and requesting a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 


— 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS, 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


——— 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1057) to promote the cause of criminal 
justice by providing for the representa- 
tion of defendants who are financially 
unable to obtain an adequate defense in 
criminal cases in the courts of the United 
States. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 
AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL Crop INSURANCE ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Federal Crop Insurance Act, as 
amended (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
REPORT ON MiILIrary CONSTRUCTION, AIR Na- 

TIONAL GUARD 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on military construction, Air National 
Guard (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

DisposaL of CHROMIUM METAL, ACID GRraDE 

FLUORSPAR, AND SILICON CaRBIDE FROM THE 

SUPPLEMENTAL STOCKPILE 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the disposal of chromium metal, 
acid grade fluorspar, and silicon carbide from 
the supplemental stockpile (with an accom- 
panying papcr); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT OF DiRECTORS OF FEDERAL Prison IN- 
DUSTRIEs, INC. 

A letter from the Commissioner, Federal 

Prison Industries, Inc., Department of Jus- 

tice, Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursu- 
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ant to law, a report of that corporaticn, for 
the fiscal year 1963 (with an accomp: nying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 

WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of David 
Yang from a report relating to aliens whose 
deportation has been suspended, transialtted 
to the Senate en July 1, 1964; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


aan NE a ME IRS ere ane 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE! 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: ; 

By Mr. BAYH, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.1045. A bill for the r@lief of Mrs, Gene- 
bate Olsen (Rept. No. 1332) 5, 

5S. 2458. A bill for the aeel of Licyd K. 

Hirota (Rept. No. 1383); 

S.2750. A bill for the relist, of Fed E, 
Starr (Rept. No. 1344); 

H.R. 1451. An act for the valle: of Frank 
Mramor (Rept. No. 1337); and % 

FLE. 6883. An act for the relief of¥ine es- 
tate of Eileen G. Foster (Rept. No. 138). 

By Mr. BAYH, from the Committee - ta the 
Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S.2133. A bill for the relief of Maj Hay- 
mond G, Clark, Jr. (Rept. No. 1386); and %, 


5.2672. A bill for the relief of Rotert La 


Wolverton (Rept. No. 1335). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendme::t: 

8.2271. A bill for the relief of Shu Hsien 
Chang (Rept. No. 1341); and 

5.2790. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Chung Chi Lee and Julia Lee (Rept. No 
1342). 

Ee Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 2678. A bill for the relief of Dr. Victor 
M. Ubieta (Rept. No. 1343). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Cominittee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 2759. A bill for the relief of Kim Sook 
Hee and Kim Lou (Rept. No. 1344). 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Comittee 
on Appropriations, with amendment: : 

H.R. 11869. An act making appropri itions 
for military construction for the Depar:ment 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1339). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committze on 
the District of Columbia, without a:mend- 
ment: 

S. 2944. A bill for the relief of the Greater 
Southeast Community Hospital Foundation, 
Inc. (Rept. No. 1845); 

H.R. 9975. An act to exempt from taxa- 
tion certain property of the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation in the United ‘states 
in the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 
1346); and 

H.R. 10215. An act relating to stick leave 
beneiits for officers and members of tht Met- 
ropolitan Police force of the District of 
Columbia, the United States Park Police 
force, and the White House Police force 
(Rept. No. 1347). 

By Mr. McINTYRE, from the Commit:ee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 6128. An act to amend section 15 of 
the Life Insurance Act to permit any stock 
life insurance company in the District of 
Columbia to maintain its record of ::tock- 
holders at its principal place of business in 
the District of Columbia or at the ofiice of 
its designated stock transfer agent in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1348). 


a 
‘, TEE—INDIVIDUAL 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1965—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE (8S. REPT. NO. 1331) 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I send forward a favorable report 
on H.R. 11202, which is the ajnual ap- 
propriation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture and related agencies. We 
recommend that the bill be passed with 
various amendments which we recom- 

mend. 

Mr. President, I also send forward an 
extensive report for printing. May I 
say to the majority leader that: the very 
volumnious report of hearings on the 
bill has been printed and is available. 
The Committee will be ready to take up 
the bill on the floor of the Sena’e at such 
time as the majority leader raay indi- 
cate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sat- 
INceER in the chair). The report will be 
received and the bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 


REPORT ENTITLED “INTERSTATE 
TRAFFIC IN MAIL-ORDER FIRE- 
ARMS”—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 

VIEWS ‘s. 
“REPT. NO. 1340) 
tr. DODD. Mr, President, from the 

Comigitiee on the Judiciary I submit a 

reportgntitled “Interstate Trafile in Mail 

Order Wirearms” pursuant to Senate 

Resolutiég 274, 88th Congress, 2d ses~- 

sion, toget&cr with the individual views 

of the Sefi tor from Michigan [Mr. 


brs 


Harri, ay 
I ask unaniiigus consent thet the re- 
port, tenor individual views, 
be printed : 
The PRESIDING ICER. Without 
objection, the report Il be rec2ived and 


printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Connecticut. : 


‘9. 
ernie 
BILLS AND JOINT RESQL TION 
INTRODUCED *5,, 
Bills and a joint resolution @ere in- 
g, by 


troduced, read the first time 
unanimous consent, the second ‘gime, 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEATING: = 

S. 3089. A bill for the relief of Dr. Haro 
tun M. Babigian; to the Committee on the* 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING (by request): 

§. 3090, A bill for the relief of Or. Orhan 

Kutlu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEATING: 

S.3091. A bill for the relief of Shabir Ah- 
mad Kahn; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 3092. A bill to amend chapter 37 of title 
88, United States Code, in order to make the 
widows of certain peacetime veterans eligible 
for loans under such chapter; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri (for himself 
and Mr. SaLIncrr): 

5S. 3093. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of a monument on Alcatraz Island to 
commemorate the founding of the United 


* erection on the island, 


August 


Nations in San Francisco, Calif., in 1945, and 
to serve as a symbol of peace: to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Missouri 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 3094. A bill for the relief of Jen Cheng 

Shao; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

8.3095. A bill for the relief of Stevan 
Akocs, his wife, Rozalija Akocs, and their 
children, Carlos Akocs and Jorge Akocs; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S.J. es. 190. Joint resolution providing 
for a study and report to Congress by the 
Secretary of the Treasury concerning the 
silver policy of the United States; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CuurcH when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


MONUMENT TO COMMEMORATE 
THE FOUNDING OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS ON ALCATRAZ ISLAND, 
CALIF. 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on Monday of this week I had the privi- 
lege and honor of filing with the Con- 
egress the final report of the Commission 
on the Disposition of Alcatraz Island. 
The Commission, established by Public 
Law 88-138 as amended by Public Law 
88-226, made several recommendations 
in its report as to how best cca it 
Island might be utilized. 

Today, I have the privilege of hem: 
ducing on behalf of myself and the Sen- 
ator from California |Mr. SaLIncER] leg- 
islation in this august body to implement 
the recommendations of the Commission. 
Representative JEFFREY COHELAN, of 
California, is introducing similar legis- 
lation in the House of Representatives 
today. 

The primary purpose of this bill is to 
provide for the erection of a monument 
on Alcatraz Island to commemorate the 
founding of the United Nations in San 
Francisco, Calif., in 1945, and to serve as 
@ symbol of peace. 

To achieve this noble objective, this 
bill would establish a commission to be 
known as the United Nations Monument 
Commission. The Commission’s func- 
tion would be to develop and execute 
suitable plans for the erection of the 
monument. Moreover, the international 
architectural competition, designed to se- 
lect the most suitable monument for 
will be under the 
Weneral supervision of the Commission, 

-Will be the demolition and removal of 
present structures on the island and 
the building of the monument. 

Although all costs incurred in the de- 
molitidh and building aspects on the is- 
land are to be borne by the San Francis- 
co Chapter, of the American Association 
for the United Nations, rather than the 
Federal Government, the proposed legis- 
lation provides for the Commission, in 
consultation and cooperation with the 
Secretary of Interior, to oversee activi- 
ties on Alcatraz. The National Park 
Service is charged with administering, 
protecting, and developing the monu- 
ment after it is built. 
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